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‘HEN the white flowers appeared 
on the gray and naked branches 
of the palo santo, the fancy of 

various desert beings lightly turned to 
thoughts of love. The prairie cock made a 
resonant booming song, erected his feath- 
ered tuft, spread his tail, drooped his wings, 
and danced—all because he wanted his 
prairie hen to notice him. The heel flies 
began to make love to the newly dropped 
calves; and Phil Breeden took the long trail 
from his lair in the Silver Mesa diggings to 
make love to the harness mender’s daugh- 
ter at Rawhide. . 

Phil rode a snub-nosed mount which was 
somewhere between a pinto and a piebald 
—you couldn’t tell just what it was, be- 
cause of the alkali and lathered sweat. It 
jolted along with a gait that was enough 
to shake a man’s bones apart. 

1 


Phil was probably the roughest rider to 
be found anywhere between Rawhide and 
Silver Mesa. He did not take the trouble 
to keep his feet in the stirrups, or his el- 
bows at his sides. He believed in showing 
plenty of daylight between himself and his 
saddle. He believed in relaxing himself so 
as to bang along in harmony with his horse. 
The result was a codrdination between his 
own shoulders and the mount’s mulelike 
ears. : 

Down out of the cajions of Silver Mesa 
he rode, out on the long, sloping sage plain, 
and then into the dry arroyos that skirted 
the rim of the desert. 

The desert stretched southward. The 
red and white cactus blossoms were like 
stars scattered over the clear alkaline plain. 
The rocks were glaring red, the splotches 
of sage shone brilliant purple. All these 
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riotous colors merged in the horizon, where 
they were abruptly cut off by the sky-blue 
water of a mirage. 

Gazing off there, Phil Breeden saw what 
he thought was a smoke tree, until he saw 
it move. It was as clear as every other de- 
tail, but in violent contrast, because there 
was no touch of haze in the whole wide 
panorama. 

He jolted along, and the smoke tree 
turned into a dust cloud, which followed 
him. He took out his gun and began to 
pick off little targets—a chuckawalla, a 
cow skull, a bright flower like a flame on 
the end of a cactus stem. He played a 
game with himself, and found that he never 
lost—quite a record, considering the way 
he was riding. 

The dust cloud turned into a small fun- 
nel of haze, caused by what appeared to 
- be two riders. 

For another half hour Phil loped along— 
or, rather, bumped along—down a dark 
barranco, out on an alluvial fan, and across 
a bank of alkaline silt. He churned up a 
- screen of mist, which rapidly settled upon 
him, turning him into a white statue. — 

The mist screen lifted, and Phil gave one 
more glance toward the desert. He had 
made a mistake. He was not pursued by 
two riders. It was only one—an insignifi- 
cant and peaceable-looking fellow, riding a 
horse and leading another. 

The man waved to him. Phil drew rein. 
The first thing that caught his eye, as they 
drove up, was not the man, but the rider- 
less horse. 

He was a gaunt brown stallion. His 
chest was deep, his legs long and slender, 
with tendons and veins showing even under 
the deep coating of alkali. A high-strung, 
nervous-looking animal, he sniffed wildly, 
as if frightened at the extraordinary-look- 
ing beast that Phil Breeden was riding. 

Phil turned to the little mozo who had 
been leading the brown stallion. He was 
a brown, gnarled man, humped in a big 
Mexican saddle, so that his lop-brimmed 
sombrero made him seem all saddle and 
hat. 

“T saw you, hombre, when you were 
’way across the desert,” Phil said. 
“ Thought you were clear off in Mexico; 
but you can’t tell distances in the desert, 
what with this light and the mirages.” 

“T seen you too, pard,” returned the 
desert hombre. “ Been trailin’ you.” 

“ That’s why I’m holding this six-gun.” 
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“ Ain’t no cause for that, pard,”. the in- 
nocuous little fellow said. ‘ Do I look like 
a bad man? Not me! I’m jest a poor ole 
mucker, I am. Got a claim ’way acrost 
there with a partner, which he’s sick. We- 
all been havin’ a bad winter. Ain’t no one 
down there except a couple Papagoes, which 
we're afeard of their attackin’ us some 
night. To cap it all, this here stallion—a 
fine old gentleman, as you can see—wall, 
he’s got somethin’ mysterious which we 
can’t cure for love nor money. Started 
with a curb. Now he hangs his head, shifts 
his front feet, points his toes, and his eyes 
don’t contract.” 

“ Looks like a valuable cayuse to be doc- 
toring yourself, unless you know a thing or 
two about it. Why not take him to Raw- 
hide? There’s a good vet over there.” 

“Now you’ve spoke somethin’, pard! 
He’s a valuable critter, this here hoss. Be- 
longs to my pal. Them two are like 
brothers, my pal and this critter. Used to 
be a racer. Too old now, but my pal, he 
can’t give the hoss up. Took him into the 
desert to our claim. Ole fool! This ain’t 


no desert cayuse. Sick the first thing. 
What could you expect? So now, my pard 


bein’ sick—them two allus gits.sick to- 
gether, my pard and his horse—I have to 
nurse ’em both!.’ 

Phil dismounted. He had fallen in love 
with that big greyhound of a racer at first 
sight. He went to him, rubbed away the 
alkali, and found sleek brown satin under- 
neath. The stallion reared, snorted, trem- 
bled. Phil held the bridle, and looked 
down at the animal’s leg. A thick swelling, 
four inches long, was on the back of the 
hock. To see that blemish on so perfect 
an animal sent a pang through Phil. 

“A hell of a place to take a horse like 
this!” he said. “ But then you say your 
pard was like a brother to him. Well, 
that’s fair enough. Pretty old, I take it?” 

“Much too old for racin’,” the other 
admitted. 

“Come on to Rawhide,” Phil said ab- 
ruptly. “ Don’t take any chances on a 
stud like that!” 

“Now, then, pard, you’ve mentioned a 
point there. I trailed you all the way here, 
ever since I seen you on them mountain- 
sides. I figured you was on the trail to 
Rawhide. My partner back there in the 
desert is dyin’. That is, he’ll croak if I 
don’t nurse him. In some ways he’s as im- 
portant as this horse.” 
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“T understand—you’ve got to get back 
pronto,” Phil said. “ That’s well enough. 
I’m a stranger to you, so I don’t know 
whether you'll trust this horse to me.” 

“ Pard, I was jest goin’ to ax you that 
there question. Will you take this critter 
to Rawhide? There’s a vet there, as you 
said—a vet which I’ve heard tell of many 
a time. He’s the best in the country, is 
ole Doc Williger — One-Eared Williger. 
‘He’s the man that can cure anything from 
thumps to shoe boil!” 

“Tl take him,” Phil readily promised. 

“Now, then, pard, I ain’t goin’ to ax 
you to do that as no favor. I’m a stran- 
ger to you, and you don’t owe me nothin’. 
Here’s a. roll of jack.” 

“1m not doing it for you,” Phil said. 
“I’m doing it for the sake of the horse. 
Put up your jack!” 

Again the little brown-faced man thrust 
the roll of bills toward Phil. 

“ Give this to the vet, then,” he said. 
‘“‘ Tell him, when the hoss is cured, to leave 
him-go free. He’ll foller home of his own 
will. He’s trained that-a-way.” 

Phil took the money and counted it. He 
raised his eyebrows. 

“ Pretty good roll!” he remarked. Then 
he looked at the horse. “ But the old fel- 
low’s worth it, I agree!” 

“ All right-o, pard! I’m thankin’ you.” 

Phil took the halter rope, mounted his 
own horse, waved a farewell, and started 
off for Rawhide. 

The little leather-faced mozo wheeled his 
horse and went galloping out to the desert 
again. The last Phil saw of him was a 
brown, funnel-shaped cloud disappearing 
into a blue mirage. 


II 


RAWHIDE was a dusty, glaring town of 
warped shacks, surrounded on all sides by 
mesas. You could see Silver Mesa, from 
which Phil had come. Although it was a 
journey of a day from that square battle- 
ment of granite to Rawhide, it seemed as 
if it rose just beyond a narrow sage plain 
in the west. On the other side of the town 
the Eagle Feather Range seemed close 
enough to overhang it. | Southward 
stretched the desert, and a line of purple 
sierras simmering in heat. 

Phil passed a row of saloons, the Santa 
Fe Hotel, and a chow wagon, where, if he 
had not been in a hurry to see his girl, he 
would have stopped for a Mexican tamale. 


As he rode on, leading the gaunt stallion, 
he was watched by a number of men in 
the street. Among the observers were a 
Hopi, who sold beads and baskets in a 
shack on the edge of the town, a China- 
man, who kept the chow wagon, and a 
group of ranchers in front of the Flapjohn 
Saloon. 

One of these ranchers lowered his thick 
brows to protect his eyes from the sun as 
he gazed at Phil and the two horses. Some- 
thing about that gaunt, alkali-covered lame 
horse caught his attention. He stood there, 
his eyes bulging, his mouth tightening to 
something like a grin of idiotic surprise. 
He pulled the brim of his sombrero down 
to shade his weak eyes still further. 

He saw Phil Breeden drive down the 
street and into Doc Williger’s corfal. Pres- 
ently Phil came out—this time riding his 
own little snub-nosed fuzz-tail. He had 
left the brown stallion at the horse doctor’s, 
and had ridden on to the other end of 
town. 

The man who had recognized the stallion 
said something to the rest of the loiterers 
in the street. A curious change came over 
every one’s face. It expressed astonish- 
ment, incredulity, and—yes, alarm. Pres- 
ently one of the crowd started on a run up 
the street, and abruptly turned in at a big 
dance hall called the Frontier Amusement 
Palace. He emerged almost immediately 
with the sheriff and a crowd of men. 

This crowd palavered, and then trooped 
over to the veterinary’s, where they found 
old Doc Williger currying the big brown 
stallion. 

The horse doctor was a short man, whose 
thin neck showed folds of leathery skin. 
He was narrow-sighted, and went about his 
currying as if examining insects with a mi- 
croscope. His red nose followed the brush 
and currycomb about an inch from the 
horse’s hide; and as he made this minute 
examination his head kept shaking in palsy, 
as if there was no hope for the animal he 
was treating. 

“T see you-all got a race hoss thar, doc,” 
said Sheriff Mossop, leaning over the corral 
fence. 

The doctor looked up at the crowd of 
men. 

“ Them’s racin’ lines, sheriff,” he agreed, 
“if ever I saw such in Rawhide.” 

“ How come you-all got a racer down 
in this here broncho country?” 

“ A young stranger callin’ hisself Bree- 
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den, he brung him in from over Silver Mesa 
way.” 

“How come Mr. Breeden has possession 
of a hoss of that thar nature?” 

The doctor looked up from his currying. 
He had begun to sweat, and his throat was 
filled with alkali dust. 

“ How come you're axin’ so many ques- 
tions, chief? What do I know about this 
hoss?” ° 

“T won’t ax any more, then,” the sheriff 
said seriously; “but I'll answer a few. 
Any bird as has dealin’s with that hoss will 
be axed to do some explainin’ to me, as 
sheriff; and if he don’t answer careful-like, 
he’s liable to be axed to look up a tree!” 

Doc Williger wiped the sweat from his 
mouth and shook his head violently. 

“Maybe you know what you're doin’, 
doc,” the sheriff went on; “but I advise 
you to do some investigatin’ afore you put 
that thar hoss up in your own stall. T’ll 
tell you this much, and it’s all I know— 
that thar racer belongs to a bandit!” 


Ill 


Put BREEDEN had arrived at the har- 
ness maker’s house, which was a shack on 


the main street of the town, wedged in be- 
tween a poolroom and a newly built, un- 
painted cantina. 

Old Dade, the harness maker, was sit- 
ting with a big volume of Shakespeare’s 
plays open on his knees. Without leaving 
his chair, he called out to the visitor to un- 
saddle his horse and lead him to the corral 
behind. A few minutes later Phil entered 
the dim, low-ceilinged room, and beat out a 
cloud of alkali dust from his clothes and 
sombrero. 

“Come to: pay me a call, eh?” said 
Dade. “ Wall, Phil, you’re gettin’ right 
regular! My friend for life! Most of 
these young buckadoons hang around here, 
pretendin’ they like to hear my stories. I 
know better—they’re after my jug of scat, 
every one of ’em! I ain’t so sure about 
you, either. Leastwise you’ve got the big- 
gest draft. Never saw a man swig ’er down 
like the way you kin. Come on—open 
that thar cupboard and bring out the jug! 
We got to work fast now that my gal ain’t 
here to object. Here’s lookin’ at ye!” 

They drank each other’s health with 
great exuberance. Phil’s gaze began to 
rove about. 

“ What you lookin’ at? Them guns?” 

The old harness maker was something of 
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a collector of relics. He had a veritable 
museum of guns—old army Colts, cap-and- 
ball horse pistols, a heavy Sharpe rifle of 
the Civil War period, a Spencer repeating 
carbine, pistol flasks, cleaning rods, bags, 
and balls. 

Phil’s eye eagerly scanned the depths of 
the long room. The place had been built 
in the prevailing architectural style of Raw- 
hide—that is to say, it had once been a sa- 
loon. In the dim recesses of the long bar- 
room Phil could see a hotchpotch of bri- 
dles, rowels, leather hobbles, beaded horse 
trappings, rawhide covers for the tops of 
saddles, sheepskins for the under sides, sil- 
ver’ cinch rings, brass hondas, lariats, and 
quirts. 

In his many visits to old Dade’s shop, 
Phil had patiently listened to the story of 
each bit of leather, of each weapon. Every 
article in the place had a history. This 
bowie knife had sliced out the liver of old 
Blowfly Smith at Soda Mesa. This brand- 
ing iron had been run on the forehead of 
Tampico José in 1861. This saddle was on 
the war horse Hell-Bent when the animal 
was shot under Deef Mackinaw. 

“ There’s the very hole through the suda- 
dero!’”’ Dade would add. 

Most of these stories came out of the old 
man’s big white-maned head. He sat there, 
a veritable giant, never moving a muscle or 
lifting a finger, but always alert in his mind, 
reading, spinning tales, philosophizing. A 
Mexican mozo did the work of the shop. 
No menial labor for Dade! 

Phil told him of the strange brown stal- 
lion of the desert. 

“A very wise hombre, that one from the 
desert!” the old philosopher commented. 
“Gets you to do his work for him, eh? 
Good! Got some savvy! Man after my 
own heart! Why do your own work? Do 
I do my own work? I guess damned well 
not! Got a mozo workin’ for me—a Mex 
who does some pretty fancy toolin’ in 
leather. Look here, do I get my own 
drinks? Oh, no—I invite these young 
muckers in here to pour ’em out and serve 
‘em to me out’n their own hands. Have 
another drink yourself. Yes, thankee, I 
will have one, now that you speak of it. 
And do you see them weapings?” 

Dade pointed lazily to the arsenal on the 
walls. 

“Every one of them irons has killed a 
man,” he bragged. ‘“ Some was my ene- 
mies. Did I do the killin’? Oh, no—I 
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never so much as squeezed my trigger fin- 
ger. All the shootin’ I ever do I gets done 
for me—there’s my philosophy. And bein’ 
you're gettin’ the habit of comin’ to see me 
regular, I don’t want for you to go home 
without I learns you something. Work is 
a curse. Read the Bible. Adam pulls a 
boner, and the worst curse God can give 
him is to make him work. Not for me! I 
ain’t no Adam. I just set here. Yes, pour 
me another.” 

He drank, puffed at his cigarette until 
he wreathed himself in smoke, and then 
went on: 

“ Now that hombre who made you come 
to town with his horse is a wise hombre, 
and you're a foolish one. No, don’t say 
I’m crazy. I read, and you don’t. All you 
do is to go around practicin’ sharpshootin’ 
—which you may be good at—and rough- 
ridin’. I think, and you guzzle scat. We'll 
see who’s right this time! After this, when 
a man meets you in the desert and axes you 
to take a horse to old Doc Williger’s, you 
tell him you seen me, and I learned you 
not to work for your own self, let alone for 
strangers in the bad lands!” 

The usual sermon by the old philosopher, 
bon vivant, and harness mender was cut 
short by the entrance of his daughter. 

Nell was a striking-looking girl, for va- 
rious reasons. She had a demure face— 
the face of a docile and beautiful child— 
which was in sharp contrast to her fiery 
eyes, her determined mouth, and her ener- 
getic, free- swinging, straight - shouldered 
pose. She had her father’s talent for find- 
ing the easiest and shortest route out of 
work. 

“* Goes through the house like a tornado,” 
the old man said, “and zip, the house 
work’s done! The rest of the day she can 
live like a lady. She’s a sportin’ lady, you 
might say—a horsewoman, an equestrienne. 
Can outride you any day in the week!” 


He beckoned to his daughter to come. 


over to his chair and kiss him. 

“Leave off shakin’ that kook’s hand,” 
he added. 

She obeyed. 

“‘ Now go and git supper, gal. This here 
bum come to pay me a visit, and we're 
busy palaverin’!”’ 

Nell and Phil stared at each other with 
the self-consciousness of youthful and mu- 
tually requited love. The girl’s father 
again wreathed himself in smoke screen and 
retold the yarn about the branding of Tam- 
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pico José. Meanwhile the two lovers were 
enacting an intense and dramatic panto- 
mime of their own. They moved toward 
each other, and sat down—apparently by 
accident—close to each other. Their hands 
fell stiffly by their sides, and were joined 
together. 

When the legendary Tampico José was 
duly slain, the girl’s hand came up with a 
Spanish topaz ring on one of her fingers. 
This had happened like a miracle. 

“T have not asked him yet,” she whis- 
pered, as her father began to murder an- 
other legendary character, and to prove it 
by the dent in a sheath knife. 

“ Look here, gal!” old Dade suddenly 
cried, seeing that she was mischievously 
distracting his listener’s attention. ‘“ You 
go and git that supper pronto! Phil don’t 
want to be bothered with no little kid hang- 
in’ around teasin’ him. What’s the matter? 
Are you-all deef?” 

The girl seemed bewildered, excited— 
yes, deaf to his words. 

““What’s happened?” the father asked. 
“Where you been this aft? Tellin’ him a 
secret? What’s goin’ on?” 

The girl composed herself. 

“Lots has been going on, dad. I just 
rode down to the stage stop, and they’re all 
talking about that bandit who’s terrorizing 
the desert towns.” She turned to explain 
to Phil. ‘“ Killed a rancher down at the 
Tumbling J. With a gang of desperadoes 
he rustled a big beef herd that was on the 
drive to the shipping station. Last week 
two men at the Silver Mine were wounded, 
and ingots—enough for a wagon load— 
were stolen. The men in town are going 
crazy over it. They say they’ll lynch the 
sheriff if he doesn’t get busy. The sheriff 
is as crazy as any of them, and says he’ll 
let ao town lynch the bandit without a 
trial.’ 

“Wall, that sure is something for the 
sheriff to worry about, and not you. You’re 
tremblin’ all over! Guilty as hell—and so 
are you!” He turned upon Phil Breeden, 
who, truth to tell, looked as if he had com- 
mitted murder in the first degree. “ What’s 
got into you two, anyway?” 

Nell showed her father the ring. 

“ He—gave it to me,” she faltered. 

Phil began to tremble a little; but the 
white-haired giant nodded his head in 
satisfaction. 

“‘ Wall, if that ain’t just like him! Phil, 
you’ve showed yourself my lifelong friend 
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and pe!. You know how to get in thick 
with a man, don’t you? Give a toy toa 
man’s child, and he’ll die for you! Any- 
thing you do for the kid here means ten 
_ times what you’d do for me, bein’ I’m like 
an ole hen with one chick. Yes, sir—here’s 
to you, pard!” 

“ But it’s an engagement ring,” the girl 
said, as if trying to explain something to a 
backward child. “Dad, I’ve promised to 
be Phil’s wife.” 

“Holy cripes!” The old philosopher 
began to shake, to gasp, to turn white. He 
ran his hand through his silvery mane. 
Then he eagerly reached for the drink that 
Phil proffered him, gulped it, and cried: 
“‘ Give me another one, quick!” 

The drink cooled his hysteria, but it 
seemed to set him on fire in a different 
quarter. 

“You varmint!” the old lion roared. 
“You coyote! The best friend I ever had, 


to turn out a thieving coyote!” 

He lumbered up from his chair, threw 
down the big volume of Shakespeare, stum- 
bled over it, and kicked it, so that it went 
hurtling across the room, its leaves flutter- 
ing. He banged up and down like a mad- 


dened beast in its lair. 

Phil got behind a table and took the girl 
in his arms. 

“ Don’t worry,” she whispered. “ He'll 
go wild with joy next.” 

Old Dade showed no inkling of being 
converted yet. In fact, he seemed bent on 
tearing the house down. When he reached 
his collection of guns, and extracted an an- 
tiquated horse pistol, Phil thought it time 
to say something. 

“Look here, pard—don’t go crazy and 
murder us both!” he protested. “The girl, 
she’s not to blame. Reckon I horsed in on 
the wrong foot. Don’t know much about 
love matters and such. You see, I—” 

But the white-maned giant had hurled 
aside a table with its books, and spurs, and 
jug of rye, and stood as if keeping the two 
helpless young people at bay. 

At that point the drama came to a sud- 
den and unexpected termination. A man 
banged open the front door and stood there, 
with a six-gun in his hand and a group of 
stern-faced men staring over his shoulder. 
It was Sheriff Mossop. 

Old Dade’s fire went out as if quenched 
by a dousing of water. 

“ What-all does this mean, chief?” he 
puffed in astonishment. 
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“T see you got some savvy about what 
you’re doin’, Dade,” replied the sheriff. 
“You got that sombre cornered there. 
He’s the man I want!” 

Dade looked down at the old horse pistol 
in his hand, as if in a daze. Yes, he had 
been holding his beloved young friend at 
bay; but what did this officious sheriff 
mean, busting in on a family affair? 

“Cornered, you say, chief? I ain’t cor- 
nerin’ nobody. This here is my friend, Phil 
Breeden. I’m just showin’ him this here 
weaping, which my father used it in the 
Civil War. Phil here is my friend—goin’ 
to be my son-in-law, in fact!” 

“He’s the man I want,” repeated Sheriff 
Mossop. 

“Want for what?” old Dade asked 
hoarsely. 

The girl paled, and clung closer to her 
lover. 

“ Are you the hombre which brought 
that thar chestnut stallion to the hoss doc- 
tor’s?” the sheriff inquired. 

“T am,” Phil answered. 

“ That’s all I want to know. Are you 
comin’ without we start throwin’ guns on 
each other?” 

“He ain’t comin’ nowheres!”’ old Dade 
cried vehemently. ‘ He’s stayin’ here all 
night. You ain’t takin’ him from me, sher- 
iff! I tell you it’s like takin’ a son from 
his father! I just give my consent this 
minute to his hitchin’ up with my gal 
Nell!” 

“That makes it all the harder, then, 
Dade,” the sheriff said. ‘I mean harder 
for us all. Didn’t figure I’d bump into 
anything like that; but every gunman has 
his gal—and his father, too, maybe. This 
here hombre’s trailin’ to the same place 
where all of his kind ends up!” 

“What do you mean by that, chief?” 
the girl cried desperately. 

“¢ Just that justice must be done, gal.” 

“ Justice! What have you got on him? 
He’s innocent, my Phil is! There’s some 
horrible mistake, chief! What are you go- 
ing to do with him?” 

“ Bein’ I know you and your dad, gal,” 
the sheriff said, “I’m going to take care of 
him.” He nodded over his shoulder at the 
men behind him. “ You don’t want them 
to get him?” 

The girl clung to Phil and screamed: 

“You can’t take him! You can’t! Dad, 
fight them off! Phil, you fight! I'll fight, 
too! ‘This is some ghastly trick!” 








“Do you want to come with me, hom- 
bre,” the sheriff asked quietly, “ or shall I 
turn you over to this gang waitin’ out here? 
From what this town knows of your ‘jobs 
the last week or two, I’m thinkin’ they'll 
put you up a tree good and pronto!” 

“T reckon I can answer any questions 
you want to ask, chief,” Phil said. 

Old Dade had had time to think. He 
took the girl, breaking her away from her 
close hold upon Phil. 

“Let the sheriff handle this, gal. He’s 
a just sheriff. I know him. He won’t leave 
Phil git into any lynch gang.” 

The girl was momentarily quieted. 

“‘ We’re lookin’ to you, chief,” the white- 
haired giant said. ‘“ You treat him square. 
He’s a good boy—ain’t no doubt about 
that, in my mind. You straighten this 
out!” 

“ He'll get what he deserves,” replied the 
sheriff. ‘I promise you that, if that’s what 
you want.” 

“ That’s all as I want,” the big lion an- 
swered. ‘“ Lord help this town if he don’t! 
I'll shoot it up with every gun that’s been 
invented since the Civil War!” 


IV 


TueEy took their prisoner to the sheriff’s 
office—a small room on the.second floor of 
the Frontier Palace Bar. The banging 
rhythm of the mechanical piano below, the 
buzzing of a swarm of big flies, and the 
growling of a herd of men in the lobby and 
the street, supplied an undertone to the 
preliminary investigation of Phil Breeden. 

Old Doc Williger, skinny, squinting, 
shaking his palsied head in a perpetual ges- 
ture of disbelief, sat at a table. He was 
completely overshadowed by the giant fig- 
ure of Dade, whose mane of silvery hair 
was burnished by the slanting blaze of the 
sun. Occupying all of one side of the oak 
table was the corpulent man with the star. 
Next to him sat the prisoner and Nell 
Dade. 

““Now they’s plenty of evidence con- 
cernin’ your crimes, Mr. Hombre,” said 
Sheriff Mossop. ‘“ All as I want to do is 
to find out whether you’re yourself or not.” 

“ T’ll tell you in a few words,” Phil said; 
with a definite attitude of taking this whole 
business as a huge joke. “I work a claim 
in Silver Mesa. I ride to town every week 
or two, to visit old Dade, the harness maker 
—and his daughter. On the way through 
the desert this time I was hailed by a man 
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He said he 
had a pard who was sick, and he wanted 


leading a big brown stallion. 
me to take his stud to the doctor’s. Who 
wouldn’t have agreed?” 

The sheriff bit his mustache skeptically 
at what they considered a very lame story. 
Finally he cleared his throat. 

‘“A man in town who has a right clear 
eye for spottin’ the horses of unwelcome 
strangers said he knowed that stallion. It 
matched up with a description given by 
the two men held up at the Silver Mine. 
They seen a powerful chestnut stallion with 
a white mark on his withers.” 

Doc Williger shook his head, a sign of 
definite disagreement; but his words gave 
the opposite import: 

“ You can make a mistake in a man, but 
you cain’t in a hoss. Ain’t two hosses in 
the world alike, but I’ve seen men as like 
as two peas. In other words, this hoss is 
a gunman’s hoss!” 

“ Further and more,” the sheriff went 
on, “a vaquero over to the Tumblin’ J 
seen a horse, clear in the moonlight, which 
he called it a gaunt stallion with long legs 
and a full chest. Most of these here fuzz- 
tails has short legs and no more chest than 
you’d find on a blowfly. It’s clear to me 
that thar hoss belonged to one of the rus- 
tlers as got off- with the Tumblin’ J beef 
herd!” 

“ There’s one more point which cinches 
it good and straight,” the horse doctor said. 
“That there critter has had the curb for 
some time, to my way of thinkin’; and 
from what I hear tell, them guards at the 
mine, and the cattle hand at the Tumblin’ 
J, both say that the hoss which showed the 
most speed was a brown, and lame!” 

The sheriff took out a piece of paper on 
which there were marks—horseshoes, ar- 
ranged in a definite pattern. 

“Tt happened that I already had this 
drawin’ showin’ the irregular hoofprints 
one of them rustler’s nags made in the al- 
kali silt near the Tumblin’ J. It corre- 
sponds to the prints this nag of yourn made 
out thar on the street!” 

Phil did not look at the diagram. It 
had no bearing in the question. 

“T fully agree with you, chief,” he re- 
plied, “that this is a bandit’s horse—no 
doubt the very bandit you’re after.” 

The sheriff bit his mustache. 

“Looks to me, hombre, like that puts 
you in a pretty bad fix!” He concluded 
definitely: “‘ If that’s a bandit’s hoss, then 
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how come you expéct me to believe you 
ain’t a bandit?” 

“It was in my possession, yes; but for 
that matter it was in Doc Williger’s pos- 
session, and is now. Does that make him 
guilty?” 

Old Doc Williger’s head began to wag, 
his lips to tremble, -his breath to come in 
spasms. He uttered a string of voiceless 
and terrified oaths. 

“ You mean me?” he cried. “ Why, look 
here, chief, did you hear that? He’s ac- 
cusin’ me—poor ole Doc Williger, which 
never did a man harm in my life! I tell 
you, chief, he’s goin’ to sneak out by blam- 
in’ others. He come to my stable this aft 
and told me he had a nag which was dyin’ 
with some mysterious disease, and he give 
me a roll of bills. I counted ’em, chief— 
fifty dollars. Who wouldn’t take a hoss 
and cure him for that? I’d cure him of 
thrush and strangles and splint all at once 
for that! No man offers fifty dollars in this 
here country to cure a hoss, when you can 
go out and rope a dozen bunchgrassers in 
one mornin’. Don’t that prove him guilty 
right there?” 

“ Looks kind of serious,” the sheriff ad- 
mitted. ‘And he’s been off thar in the 
mountains for the past two weeks. How 
about that, ombre?” 

“T told you I’m working : a claim there!” 
Phil retorted. 

“ Can you work a alibi?” 

“‘ There’s no one over there in the Silver 
Mesa country, except a stray chulo or so.” 

Again the sheriff bit his mustache. 

“TI was told that the gunmen which held 
up the mine got off with some dollar bills, 
like they use back East. The doctor here 
says you paid him in bills, instead of silver 
dollars. Can you expiain that?” 

“The hombre from the desert gave ’em 
to me,” said Phil. 

This nettled the sheriff. He felt that 
the palaver was only going in circles. It 
was always returning to that hypothetical 
figure, the man in the desert. 

“ How am I to know this here hombre in 
the desert ain’t just of your own makin’?” 

Big Dade spoke up. 

“The boy here says he was told that if 
the horse was freed, he would go back 
home. Foller him back—that ’ll show you 
if this hombre is real, or if he ain’t.” 

“ Don’t you-all wait till then, chief,” the 
horse doctor interrupted. ‘ No tellin’ what 
this gunman here will do. He has a gang, 
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you know. He’s the slipperiest cuss in 
Arizony, this road agent. He’s stallin’ for 
time, chief, and you-all better watch your 
step!” 

“He’s stallin’, all right,” the sheriff 
agreed. “I ain’t no fool, but it kind of 
sticks in my craw to turn him over to that 
mob downstairs in the saloon, and them 
men millin’ around in the street. Least- 
wise, I want some more evidence ag’in’ 
him.” 

“ Evidence!” Doc Williger cried in 
alarm. “In this country a hoss is all the 
evidence any man needs, to swing by!” 

Phil remained imperturbable. It was 
still a joke; but the girl was momentarily 
more terrified. A peculiar intuition told 
her that the fear which had gripped that 
town during the last week was developing 
into something like herd madness. When 
a herd of terror-stricken brutes stampedes, 
there is no telling what innocent victim 
may suffer. 

Her father, the philosophical old Dade, 
likewise began to awake to the coming 
danger. 

“ Swing? You say swing?” he cried, 
pounding his tremendous fist upon the 
table. “ Are you-all loco? And you, you 
little yellow-livered rat!” He turned upon 
the shrinking Williger, grabbing his shoul- 
ders and shaking him. “ You’re afraid he 
has a gang, are you? You're afraid there’ll 
be a raid on this here town? That you'll 
be burned out’n your shacks and shot, your 
women folk packed off to the desert, and 
your cattle rustled! You're crazy scairt of 
that, and you’d sooner see this boy strung 
up than take a chance!” 

Bursting in passion, Dade hurled the 
little doctor crashing to the floor. 

“I’m talkin’ to you too, sheriff! If this 
boy don’t get a square deal, there'll be 
some gun shootin’—I’ll promise you that! 
No, it ain’t only me as will do it. Just 
watch out for this little gal of mine! When 
a mother fights for her kids, or a puma for 
her young, it won’t be nothin’ compared to 
this here gal when she fights for her man! 
I know, because I know’d her mother!” 

Williger picked himself up. His violent 
shaking had served rather to heat him than 
to teach him a lesson. He burst out into 
a scream of invective and passion. 

“Tl show you who you kin knock 
down!” he shouted. “I'll git the whole 
town ag’in’ you! That boy is goin’ to 
swing afore mornin’! Yes, sir—he swings 








if we have to kill the sheriff and you too, 
Dade, to git him!” 

He adjusted his clothes, shook the dust 
from his bent shoulders, and stalked out. 

The girl stood pale, horrified at the 
threat he had made. The passion of the 
town, she knew well enough, was ready to 
catch fire at the slightest ignition. -The 
recent raids had excited the people so much 
that they were yearning to lynch somebody 
—it mattered little whether it was the ban- 
dit leader, some member of his gang, or 
even the first suspect who came along. 

Nell Dade stood by the door. It seemed 
as if she had suddenly become composed; 
but the sheriff, Phil, and her father could 
see that her composure was of the sort best 
described as a deadly calm. Her placid 
lips, her pale face, her smoldering eyes, did 
not in any way belie what her father said 
about her. She had the aspect of a beau- 
tiful tyrant queen about to give the order 
for a massacre. 

Instead of giving vent to any violent and 
murderous threats, however, she offered an 
extraordinary but very simple solution. 

“Let Phil remain the sheriff’s prisoner,” 
she said, “ until I prove his alibi.” 

“You prove his alibi?” returned her 
father. ‘What do you-all think. you’re 
sayin’, gal?” 

Phil stared. 

“ Just that,” the girl replied inscrutably. 
“If the sheriff promises to keep Phil safe 
from that mob until I get back, I know 
how to clear him.” 

Big Dade looked at Phil, then at the 
girl, then at the sheriff. He removed. his 
sombrero and ran his fingers through his 
silvery mane. 

“What do you say to that, sheriff?” 

_“ What does the gal mean, clear him?” 

“T reckon she means what she says,” old 
Dade answered. 

Phil was looking in dumb amazement at 
Nell’s face. 

“ How long will you take?” the sheriff 
asked skeptically.. 

“T can’t tell. I must find some one. It 
may take me until morning.” 

“ Find who?” her father inquired. 


“ Dad, you must stay here,” the girl said- 


evasively. ‘I’m going to hold you respon- 
sible for Phil’s life until I get back.” 

“ T’ll see to that, gal,” said Dade. “ How 
about it, chief? Will you give the gal her 
chance, and keep Phil away from that mob 
till she gits back?” 
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“ The hombre’s guilty,” replied the sher- 
iff. ‘Still and all, it ain’t goin’ to take 
long to give him a regular trial. Then 
comes the hemp good and pronto, and I 
won’t feel like I was too hasty. "Tain’t a 
sheriff’s business to do lynchin’. His busi- 
ness is to do the investigatin’, and to keep 
the prisoner under lock and key. That 
much I'll grant. We'll leave the gal here 
play her hand, whatever it is. Suits me! 
Then, when we git the returns, this hombre 
will git what he deserves, which to my 
thinkin’ will be the tight rope!” 

Nell Dade lost no time. A word to her — 
lover, as she took his hand, a word. to her 
father, and she snatched up her gauntlets, 
turned to the door, and ran downstairs. 

There was an appreciable difference in 
the sound of the wrangling mob as she ran 
out for her horse. 

Phil, old Dade, and Sheriff Mossop 
looked out of the window as she galloped 
her mount down the crowded street. 

“* Loco—is that it?” suggested the sheriff. 

“ Might be that’s the answer,” the father 
said, again scratching his silvery mane dis- 
tractedly. ‘‘ Loco like a puma fightin’ for 
her young!” 

V 


NELL DapE—or, in fact, almost any one 
else in town—could have foretold the events 
of that evening—the excited mob, the sher- 
iff’s helplessness, her father’s desperate fight 
to save his daughter’s lover, and Phil Bree- 
den’s virtual condemnation without a trial. 

Intuitively Nell suspected Sheriff Mossop 
of cowardice. Convinced of Phil’s guilt, 
he would not put up much of a fight against 
a mob of lynchers. Her father—an old 
man—could be relied upon only to stave 
them off. It was up to Nell to save her 
lover. 

It was a desperate plan that she had 
made. Almost any other woman—or man, 
for that matter—would have considered it 
to be evidence of criminal insanity; and 
yet, as a matter of fact, it was perhaps the 
only way to defeat the criminal insanity of 
a mob of lynchers. Nothing is so desper- 
ate, so mad, so dangerous as the collective 
mind of a herd. Compared to that, the 
girl’s act was calm, canny, and perfectly 
rational. 

When she left the sheriff’s office, she 
rode through the gang in the street. Fora 
while they watched her; but when she 
turned into the corral behind the Flapjohn 
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Saloon they saw no more of her—and, of 
course, they forgot her quickly enough. 

Once behind the saloon, she led her 
horse behind the long row of shacks which 
terminated in Doc Williger’s veterinary 
barns. It was quite dark, and Nell was 
reasonably sure that as the attention of 
the whole town was directed toward the 
sheriff’s office, no one saw what she did. 

Sidling her mount to the corral gate, she 
let down the bars of one of Doc Williger’s 
pens, rode in, picked out a big brown stal- 
lion from his cavvy, and lashed it into a 
run. 

The stallion circled the pen, reached the 
gate, and leaped over the lowest bar out 
into the open sand lot. Here he stopped 
for a moment, facing about and watching 
the rider who had lashed him. Then, see- 
ing that there was no longer anything to 
fear, he swung off at a leisurely run toward 
the scattering of shacks which bordered 
Rawhide on the west. 

Before he was out of sight, the girl 
spurred her own mount and followed him 
out upon the open sage plain. Nell Dade’s 
mind was whirling with doubts and fears as 
she followed the stallion into the night. She 
knew that the horse belonged to a bandit. 
She knew that he was a horse trained to 
follow home; and she was bent upon trail- 
ing him. 

Now came the sobering fear—what would 
happen to her when she came to the stal- 
lion’s destination? Would he lead her into 
some desolate bad lands from which she 
herself could not return before her lover 
was lynched? Would she find herself in 
some gulch—the den of the desperadoes— 
to enter which meant death to strangers? 
Would she find one bandit, or perhaps a 
murderous pack of them? 

The answer to every question was this— 
no danger was too great. Every fear was 
belittled by the greater fear that gripped 
her—the fear of that crazed mob of lynch- 
ers threatening her lover’s life. 

She carefully analyzed every angle of 
the situation, and she came to the conclu- 
sion that the brown stallion would not be 
likely to lead her into any bandits’ den. He 
would be stopped first—probably by the 
very mozo who had delivered him into Phil 
Breeden’s hands. 

The plain facts of the case were these— 
an outlaw had sent his sick horse into Raw- 
hide, to be healed. It was a horse trained 
to trail home. The outlaw could not have 
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overlooked the possibility that some one 
might recognize the animal—which, indeed, 
had been the case. In that event the sher- 
iff would have been notified. In order to 
find the outlaw’s headquarters, or the out- 
law himself, the sheriff had a very reliable 
guide—the horse—to lead him! 

Any outlaw, no matter how audacious or 
how stupid, would have foreseen this pos- 
sibility, and would have guarded against it. 
The best and easiest method of guarding 
against it would be to post a man on the 
trail which the horse would take in going 
home. 

Nell Dade had guessed right. She ex- 
pected to meet an outlaw on that trail— 
and she did. 

The moon came up, so that suddenly 
the whole desert was illuminated. The 
wide expanses of alkaline plains, the rock 
mesas, the glittering quartz, reflected the 
light so. that the girl found herself riding 
on a trail as clearly defined as if the sun 
were shining. The brown stallion kept up 
a good pace a furlong ahead of her, eager 
to get home, eager to flee the pursuing rider. 

Midway across the sage plain the rider- 
less horse swerved off into a dark arroyo. 
Here the girl followed, guided only by the 
clatter of hoofs on the slate and rocks of 
the dry stream wash. 

Being ambushed came as no surprise. 
A horseman leaped out from the mesquite, 
as she passed, galloped alongside of her, 
thrust a revolver against her side, and 
clutched her reins. Her horse reared and 
came to a stop. A shaft of moonlight 
struck down across the arroyo bank, illu- 
minating a Mexican sombrero and a bris- 
tled jaw. There was a grim surprise on 
the man’s ugly mouth. 

“ Well!” he exclaimed. “TI sure thought 
I was locoed, but it is a woman!” 

Nell did not flinch. They were both in 
the moonlight now, and they stared at each 
other. The little man in the topheavy som- 
brero seemed the more surprised of the two. 

“How come you was followin’ that thar 
critter?” he asked gruffly. 

This question assured her that he was 
the very man she was looking for. 

“‘T am searching for his owner,” she said. 

“How come you’re searchin’ for the 
owner of that thar hoss?” 

“ Because he’s an outlaw,” the girl said, 
without any attempt at hedging. Time 
was precious. ‘“ You yourself must be the 
owner, or one of the outlaw’s men.” 











“Look here, woman!” the little mozo 
cried in astonishment. ‘ You mean to tell 
me you're tryin’ to trail the owner of that 
cayuse, thinkin’ you can catch him? You, 
a little gal! What if he is a outlaw? How 
come you’re horsin’ into the desert this-a- 
way for to capture him? Capture him, 
eh? Wow, but that’s a good one! Some 
one recognized that hoss, did they, and you 
figure you can git a big reward by captur- 
in’ some two-gun man, daid or alive? And 
a little gal you are, too! If you-all had 
been a man, I’d ’a’ plugged you from that 
thar mesquite clump!” 

“Where is your master?” the girl asked 
insistently. 

“Do you think I’d tell you that?” 

“ Perhaps not, but you'll give him a mes- 
sage. I’m not trailin’ him to capture him. 
That ’ll do»me no good in my present trou- 
ble. I want help. There’s no one back 
there in Rawhide who can help me. Raw- 
hide is a civilized town, and the only help 
I can get is the help of outlaws.” 

“You want us to help you?” the mozo 
exclaimed. ‘“ Well, damned if I can git 
that! You're locoed, all right. Who are 
you that you come down here for help? 


Why don’t you git the sheriff? He’s for 
your kind.” 

“‘ No—the sheriff’s my enemy,” the girl 
replied. 


‘ This had the effect that she had desired. 
The mozo seemed very much relieved. 

“Then you wasn’t trailin’ that cayuse 
for to git somethin’ on us? You ain’t a 
deputy? You ain’t a spy? Damned if I 
don’t believe you! My master, he said a 
posse would trail that hoss so’s to find us. 
He didn’t expect no little gal. Now I’m 
advisin’ you to ride back pronto. I'll let 
you go. The master, he don’t allow for his 
men mixin’ in with gals. Makes too much 
trouble in this here county.” 

“ Wait!” the girl cried desperately. “ Ii 
there’s any touch of good in you desert 
hombres, you'll listen to what I’m saying. 
I’m in trouble. There is no man back there 
in civilization to help me. I’ve come down 
here—risking my life—to ask you to help. 
You can’t refuse it. Your master will help 
me, if he understands. It’s about that 
horse—” 

“ He’ll do anythin’ for the sake of that 
hoss,” the man said; “ but it looks to me 
like that hoss ain’t had much time to git 
treated by the vet in Rawhide. My mas- 
ter, he’ll be hoppin’ mad about that, I’ll 
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tell you! He'll burn the town down, if he 
finds they ain’t treated his hoss proper; and 
the hoss doctor back thar—cle Williger— 
his name’s plain adobe mud!” 

“The only man who tried to help that 
horse was a young prospector by the name 
of Phil Breeden. He brought it to town, 
and they all thought it belonged to him.” 

“ A good young feller he was, too,” said 
the little mozo. “It was me which give 
him the hoss in the first place, right out 
here in the desert.” 

“They got the sheriff after him because 
they thought he was a bandit,” the girl 
said, jumping to her conclusion; “ and it 
looks pretty much as if they’d lynch him 
before the night’s over!” 

“Wall, now, ain’t that too bad?” the 
mozo exclaimed. “Only I ain’t goin’ to 
lose much sleep over it, if they lynch him. 
The master, he won’t exactly pull his hair 
out, neither.” 

“If there’s a spark of fairness in your 
master, he’ll save that innocent man!” the 
girl cried. 

“Save him? How come? Save him for 
what? If they lynch him, they lynch him 
—that’s all there is to it.” 

“‘ Where can I see your master?” the girl 
asked frantically. 

“See him? I advise you not to see him. 
He ain’t any too pleasant a gent to see, 
particular if he knows you come from Raw- 
hide. Besides, he don’t allow himself to be 
seed by nobody.” 

“Will you tell him what I have told 
you?” the girl persisted. ‘“ Tell him that 
a girl came down here to this cafion, alone, 
in search of him, begging his help; and that 
a young man is going to be lynched for 
trying to help his horse.” 

“*Won’t do no good. He won’t save no- 
body. If he goes to Rawhide, it ‘Il be for 
to burn the town down, not to save that 
young hombre.” 

“ Will you tell him?” the girl cried. 

“T will! That ‘ll be an end to it!” the 
old renegade snapped. 

“If he agrees to help me,” Nell went on, 
“T’ll watch for your coming. When I see 
you I'll ride out to the edge of the mesa 
this side of Rawhide and meet your master 
there, and whatever men he gathers to- 


gether. I will tell him how to get into town - E 


without being seen, and where the sheriff is, 

and I'll give him all the help he wants.” 
Of a sudden the old renegade seemed to 

become very much interested. He leaned 
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across the pommel of his saddle and peered 
into the girl’s face. 

“You mean you'll act like a guide from 
the inside, a helpin’ us? You'll steer us? 
You'll see that we-all git into the city, so’s 
we kin do what we want?” 

-“T do. In return, you are to save that 
innocent man.” 

“Do you know what-all you’re doin’, 
gal?” the renegade asked. ‘“‘ Look here— 
you're only a little child, and I’m a wise 
ole cuss, and I—” 

He did not finish. Why should he warn 
her of the consequences of her desperate 
act? His business was murder and rob- 
bery. It was no business of his to preach 
to a strange woman. there in that desert 
canon. 

Besides, the old renegade had a curious 
sympathy with the girl’s desperation. This 
man she was trying to save was evidently 
dear to her—a brother, a husband, or a 
lover. Whatever she did could be con- 


doned, not only in the unmoral philosophy 
of a desert renegade, but in any court of 
morals in the world. 

“You ride on back, gal,” he said. ‘“ May- 
be you'll git your wish. I'll go and tell the 


master, and put the case up to him good. 
For instance, I'll tell him it was a purty 
gal which is axin’ him for to be her cham- 

.pion. He shore is a devil with purty gals, 
that hombre!” 


VI 


WHEN he had parted with the girl, the 
old mozo turned and trailed the brown stal- 
lion to the end of the barranco. Catching 
up with the beast, he took it in tow across 
the sloping plain which stretched from the 
mouth of the cafion to the floor of the des- 
ert. Here a short lope brought him to a 
group of deserted mining shacks. 

As he had expected, he found his chief 
and the rest of the outlaw pack. 

The leader of the band was called St. 
Peter by the sheriffs and marshals of the 
desert country. To the Mexicans and 
Navahos he was known as San Pedro. His 
own followers, with grim sarcasm, referred 
to him as the Saint. He was a big man 
with copper-colored skin and eyes which 
the desert sun had paled so that they were 
a venomous, fiery gray. The rest of his 
features were peculiarly gentle-looking. 
His mouth, for instance, was effeminate, 
but thickly wrinkled, so that he had the 
appearance of a middle-aged woman. That 
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gentleness of expression was a great aid to 
his duplicity. 

When the little mozo came into the shack, 
and saw his master’s face illuminated by 
the jack lantern and grayed by the thick 
tobacco smoke which the gang was pouring 
into the air, he quaked. The Saint was 
smiling. 

“Damned if it ain’t ole Slinky Jones 
back agin!” one of the renegades an- 
nounced. 

Men looked up from their cards. An- 
other, on a bunk, rolled over. The Saint 
smiled a greeting. 

The old mozo, Slinky Jones, took off his 
sombrero and rolled it in his hands. The 
red band it had made on his corrugated 
forehead was beaded with sweat. ‘There 
was much doubt in his mind concerning 
the reception he was likely to get. The 
tidings he brought were not pleasant, for 
the story of the sick stallion could not be - 
considered good. The Saint had a peculiar 
way about him in reference to the bearer 
of evil tidings—in which respect he showed 
a definite kinship with the murderous mon- 
archs of ancient Egypt. 

“T thought I told you not to come back 
without you had that thar stud of mine!” 
the outlaw leader remarked softly. 

Again men looked up from their cards. 
One who held a match to his cigarillo let it 
go out before puffing up a light. 

“T brought the hoss back, chief,” Slinky 
Jones said humbly. 

“Oh, yes, you brought him back! And 
you're goin’ to tell me he’s all healed—in 
one day?” 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to tell you that. I 
took him to a plain a few miles from Raw- 
hide, where I met a young hombre. I give 
the hoss to the hombre, and he takes it to 
the doc. Then the town sees it’s your hoss, 
and it thinks the young hombre which 
brought it is a gunman, so they start in 
lynchin’ him. ‘Then a woman frees the 
hoss, and follers it a ways. Then I git it. 
There’s the whole story.” 

“ And the hell of a story it is! You're 
gettin’ too old for my pack, Slinky Jones, 
when you mess things up that-a-way! I 
told you I’d kill you if you didn’t git that 
hoss healed, and here you come shaggin’ 
back with a yarn like that!” 

“Don’t kill me, chief, till I tell you 
everything.” 

The Saint took a rawhide riata from the 
wall. Slinky Jones fell to his knees. The 








rest of the renegades in the shack sat, re- 
spectful, complacent, anticipating the rather 
inglorious scene of a big and powerful man 
whipping a little old mozo to death. 

A cut of the riata split Slinky Jones’s 
leathery skin across the cheek bone. 

“Chief! Chief!” the man cried desper- 
ately. “ Wait till I tell you of the woman 
—the woman who came to the desert—a 
purty gal!” 

The riata was held spinning in the air. 
The big wrist flipped it so that it cracked 
and then fell dead. The renegade pack 
grunted in disappointment. 

“The hell of a pretty gal—I’ll tell you 
that much!” old Slinky Jones was saying, 
while the blood trickled down to his jaw. 
“‘ Never seen the likes of her, nor of the 
way she does things! Do you understand, 
chief, she rode out here into the desert all 
alone, at this time of night? Can you beat 
that for nerve? And all because her man 
is goin’ to be lynched. They say the hoss 
belonged to him, and they’re lynchin’ him, 
thinkin’ he’s you!” 

This seemed to please the outlaw leader 
hugely. To have those enemies of his, the 
citizens of law and order, hang one of their 
own number, was a good joke. 

“Go on, Slinky—tell us the rest of it,” 
he ordered. 

“ And the gal comes as far as the desert 


rim and into that first barranca. Think 
she’s afeared of bandits? Hell, no — it’s 
bandits she’s lookin’ for!” 

His listeners scoffed at this. Slinky 


Jones was trying to get out of his punish- 
ment by spilling a ridiculous yarn. 

“ Fact is she’s lookin’ for you, chief— 
wants you to help her. She wants you to 
go there and kidnap her man from the sher- 
iff who’s got him—or else from the lynch- 
ers, who she says are goin’ to git him afore 
mornin’. sa 

Again there was laughter. San Pedro, 
however, retained his expression of gentle 
gravity. 

As if earnestly pleading for his own life 
—which, in truth, was just what he was 
doing—Slinky Jones went on. 

“ The gal said this young hombre they’re 
goin’ to lynch got into trouble bein’ he 
wanted to save your hoss; so the gal says 
you owe it to him to git him out. I said 
I figured you would. I seen she was the 
purtiest gal I ever did see in these parts; 
and if you’d help her, she said she’d meet 
us on that mesa to the west of Rawhide.” 
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Most of the renegades shook their heads — 
in disgust, but San Pedro was interested 
and impressed. 

““ How old’s this jane?” he asked. 

“I’d say somethin’ like eighteen.” 

The Saint thought for some moments, 
while the little mozo was wiping the blood 
from his cheek. 

“T ain’t goin’ to risk horsin’ into town 
and pickin’ a fight with the sheriff,” St. 
Peter said finally; ‘although that bird 
Mossop, who’s sheriff now, ain’t overly anx- 
ious to cross my trail. He’s a coward. 
What I figure would be a good lark for the 
evenin’ is to go after this young hombre 
when they’re lynchin’ him. You cain’t raid 
a town when they’re sober; but when 
they’re lynchin’ some one, it’s like they 
was drunk. It’s the same as holdin’ up a 
drunk man, or takin’ candy from a baby.” 
He turned to the old mozo. “Slinky, I’m 
goin’ to let you off this time, even though 
you did ball everything up with that thar 
racer of mine. Still and all, there’s some- 
thin’ good in what you’ve done; and in- 
stead of whippin’ you till you’re broke, 
I’m goin’ to leave you do somethin’ in the 
way of penance. If they try to lynch that 
young hombre you speak of, we’ll surround 
the mob. Then we'll leave you ride in and 
ax them to free him. If they shoot you, 
well and good. You're gettin’ too old to 
ride with our pack any more, anyway. Be- 
sides, I don’t like the look in your eye to- 
night. I figure you’re leadin’ me into this 
raid because you think I’ll git into trouble. 
Well, we'll shift the chance of gettin’ 
plugged onto you. Are we all satisfied?” 

The rest of the pack had nothing to say. 
If their leader wanted to go on a lark for 
loot, or for revenge, or for women, it was 
not for them to object. They were in his 
service, and he would pay them in one coin 
or another. Furthermore, any one who re- 
fused might have his face cut open with 
that rawhide riata. 

They got up, buckled on their shoulder 
holsters, their cartridge belts, their spurs. 

St. Peter took a drink. 

“You're sure she ain’t more’n eighteen?” 
he asked. 

VII 


Or the three men who remained in the 
hot little room above the Frontier Palace 
Bar—the sheriff, his prisoner, and old Dade 
—it was the prisoner who seemed the least 
worried. 
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Phil Breeden amused himself by spread- 
ing a deck of cards with his manacled 
hands and engaging in a game of solitaire. 
Dade stood at the window, a dark, gigantic 
figure, overlooking the crowd in the street. 
The sheriff mopped his brow, lit a cigar, 
settled his flabby carcass into a chair, and 
began to brood over what was coming. 

He knew what was coming, for he was 
old and wise. His prisoner was young, and 
knew little of that strange sort of madness 
which sometimes works up in a herd of men 
or of steers. 

Sheriff Mossop began to listen for the 
signs which he knew meant trouble—signs 
which in reality he feared. He attuned his 
ear to the mutterings of the groups of cow- 
boys, miners, and ranch owners out there 
in the street. He listened to the ominous 
din of arguments in the barroom directly 
below his office. He was precisely like a 
drive foreman of a beef herd listening to 
the mutterings and bawlings of his steers 
for signs of herd madness. 

And the signs were unmistakable. There 
were periods of wrangling, of loud oaths, 
of the growling sound which a cowboy fears 
most when he is watching a herd. Then 
came spells of silence. It is a serious mat- 
ter when a herd stops its customary sounds, 
stops its milling, stands taut; ready to bolt 
at the slightest alarm. In such times a wise 
foreman makes his drovers sing to the 
steers, so that no unusual or sudden noise 
will start the locoed critters on a rampage. 

Sheriff Mossop sent for the proprietor 
of the Frontier Palace. 

“If you-all don’t want this house tore 
down about your ears, I’m advisin’ you to 
entertain that mob downstairs. They’re 
lookin’ for trouble. I know the sounds a 
mob makes. Keep the music goin’. Get 
Black Jackson to plunk at his banjo. Get 
some of your cantina gals to dance. These 
hombres ain’t goin’ home to their chow to- 
night, if I know anything. They’re goin’ 
to get hungry, and madder every minute!” 

The proprietor obeyed; but there are 
times when the cowboys singing to their 
herds do more harm than good. Sheriff 
Mossop chewed at his cigar until it blos- 
somed into a scattering of tobacco flakes. 
He wiped his mouth. He looked at the 
red sky, against which Dade’s silent figure 
was silhouetted at the window. He felt 
himself besieged by ominous sounds. 

Again the groups outside were talking. 
Horses were champing. There was the 
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rhythmic banging of the mechanical piano, 

drowning out the ragtime of a banjo. A 

cantina girl was singing a jazz tune in the 

dance hall; but Sheriff Mossop, even 

though secluded in that hot little room up- 

= knew that no one was listening to 
er. 

All these varied sounds began to swell 
into a concerted tumult. Out of the rising — 
din there came cries audible in the sheriff’s 
office. Voices drifted up out of the sea just 
below the window. 

“ He’s guilty—thar ain’t no doubt about 
that!” 

“ The sheriff’s lost his nerve, and wants 
a trial. Who ever heard of givin’ a rustler 
and a bandit a trial? Ought to lynch him 
here and now!” 

“ Lynch the sheriff, too, if he’s goin’ in 
cahoots with that man-killer!” 

“Tf they prove he ain’t the bandit— 
well, he’s got the bandit’s hoss, which it 
means he’s one of his men, don’t it now?” 

“Sure it does! He hangs, anyway, 
guilty or not guilty!” 

“Tf he hangs anyway, how come they’re 
waitin’ for evidence?” 

“ The sheriff’s stallin-—that’s what!” 

“Come on, men! Who’s follerin’?” 

A roar of voices spread up and down the 
street, and was echoed by a roar in the 
dance hall below. Groups rushed to the 
door of the Frontier Palace Bar, and fused 
‘together. Men began running down the 
street. Women came to the doors of the 
houses. Cantina girls appeared at the 
doors of the saloons. Chinamen and Mexi- 
cans came out of their chow carts and ta- 
male stands. Bartenders, bareheaded and 
aproned, followed the crowd. The sky, al- 
ready blood red with sunset, darkened to a 
deep scarlet with the dust. 

The mob came clattering up the stair- 
case with a thumping of boots, a jingle of 
spurs, and a rising growl of oaths and 
threats. 

The big carcass of Sheriff Mossop turned 
to a flabby mass of indecision and fear. 
He stood up, and backed against the wall 
—not against the door, to keep the mob 
out, but against the opposite side, as if in- 
tent on escaping through a window. 

At the window he found himself backed 
into old Dade’s arms. 

“Looks like we’ll have to fight, chief,” 
the old giant said calmly. 

For the first time Phil Breeden looked 
up from his cards. 





“ Fight?” he said. “ That’s easy—three 
of us!” 
The sheriff mopped his pale, fat face. 

“Tf you’re innocent, young feller,” he 
said, “I reckon you're in a right ticklish 
fix!”’ 

There was a banging at the locked door. 

“ Open the door thar, sheriff, and give 
us your prisoner!” 

Sheriff Mossop stepped to the door and 
leaned his weight against it. 

“ What are you-all goin’ to do with this 
boy, gents?” he asked falteringly. ‘“ Wait 
till I prove somethin’ on him afore you go 
pullin’ off any tight-rope act!” 

“We've proved everything!” came a 
voice. ‘“ Smash the door open, Joe! The 
sheriff, he ain’t goin’ to fight.” 

“ Hold on now, gents! This here is a 
lynch party, and me, as sheriff, can’t coun- 
tenance no lynchin’. He'll hang, all right, 
but let’s go at this thing legal-like. Don’t 
you hombres come in here! This is the 
sheriff’s office.” 

“ Do we have to fight you, chief, or will 
you do this thing peaceful?” 

“Do you want to have a necktie too, 
chief?” 

“ Are you helpin’ a bandit out, Mossop?” 
another voice shouted, seconded by many 
threatening cries. 

“Maybe he ain’t a bandit,” the sheriff 
said, almost in a whimper, 

“ Wall, if he ain’t, he hangs, anyway!” 
they roared. ‘“ He was helpin’ a bandit. 
Open the door, or we'll break it in!” 

Sheriff Mossop stood like a tremendous 
image of sand slowly crumbling. His hand, 
holding a six-gun, wavered. 

“ Take off these cuffs, chief!” Phil cried 
desperately. “We can fight this mob, you 
and I and Dade!” 

The sheriff turned to him. It seemed 
that this very statement of his prisoner 
struck terror into his heart. 

“ Fight ’em?” he repeated. 
me fight together? I guess not! 
guilty as hell!” 

“ That-a-boy, chief!” the men roared. 

“‘T ain’t goin’ to plug nobody in defend- 
ing a bandit—not me! Gents, you’ve called 


“ You and 
You’re as 


my hand. I tried to bluff you out, but I 
see it’s no use, and I ain’t goin’ to shoot 
nobody to save him!” 

Mossop thrust his six-gun into his holster. 
Big Dade, with one bound, crossed the 
room, threw the table aside, unbelted the 
door, and banged it open. He stood there 
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in the gloom, his giant figure framed in the 
warped doorway—a figure that was majes- 
tic, leonine. 

In the forefront of the mob in the hall- 
way were a bull-necked barkeeper, a half- 
breed sheep man, a drunken rancher, and 
the palsied. Doc Williger. These four 
braced themselves to keep from being 
pushed in by the gang behind them. They 
were like a herd of brutes warping back 
before a human being. 

“Tf the sheriff dassent uphold the law,” 
Dade said, “I dast! I'll shoot you down 
like dogs if you come a step nearer!” 

The snarling died down. The herd 
warped back further. The men behind 
stopped shoving. 

The drunken rancher, who was not quite 
attuned to the peculiar power which the 
silver-haired giant exerted on the mob, drew 
his six-gun. Dade caught him with a left 
hook, and he dropped like a beef struck 
with a maul. 

Without leaders, without any possibility 
of concerted action, dominated only by the 
changeable emotions of hysteria, the cow- 
ardice of a mob, the men backed away be- 
fore the old lion’s brandished gun. There 
was a Clatter of boots down the rickety 
stairs, and Dade was alone in the empty 
hallway. 

Vill 


For a long time that encounter with the 
fierce and majestic figure of old Dade 
quieted the mob; but later that night the 
boiling started again. The groups of men 
still hung about the Frontier Palace, and 
about the neighboring saloons. The citi- 
zens of Rawhide forgot to eat their supper 
that night, but they did not forget to drink. 
Again the mob spirit began to inflame them 
like a fever. a 

Again the sheriff and Dade, and, this ~ 
time, the luckless prisoner himself, listened 
to the signs. The groups were not so loud, 
but their mutterings were more menacing. 
They would not be defeated by a white- 
haired old man. They would make a con- 
certed attack. They would smash down 
the walls of the sheriff’s office. They would 
bind old Dade. If he killed any one with 
that six-gun of ‘his, they would lynch him 
on the same tree with Phil Breeden. The 
sheriff, too, had better watch his step! 

Sheriff Mossop knew perfectly well what 
was going on in the minds of the lynchers. 
He expected a mad rush, and it came. It 
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sounded as if the whole town of Rawhide 
were stampeding up the stairs and jamming 
into the little hall. 

Old Dade emptied his revolver into the 
door. The bullets splintered through, but 
the mob came on. They broke down the 
door with a wagon tree, and crashed the 
dry wood of the walls with a two-by-four 
stanchion. The whole wall gave way, and 
the sheriff’s office was bared like a little 
stage upon which the curtain had arisen. 

It was a strange drama that the mob saw 
enacted there. 

Sheriff Mossop himself had put a stop to 
old Dade’s fire. The giant stood there with 
the sheriff’s six-gun covering him. The 
venerable old philosopher realized what 
had happened. He did not raise his hands, 
however. He merely thrust his gun back 
into its holster, and then reached out a 
huge, steady hand, gripped the steel star 
from the sheriff’s vest, tore it off, spat on 
it, and threw it into Mossop’s face. 

The sheriff stood abashed and dazed; 
but what answer he might have made to 
this insult no one ever knew, for the mob 
surged in. 

The bull-necked barkeeper, the black- 


eyed, square-faced sheep man, the drunken 
old rancher, were all three shoved in on the 
tide. The little room, scarcely a dozen feet 
square, was filled with twenty men. 
“Don’t do nothin’ to me, gents!” Sheriff 


Mossop said. “I ain’t showed fight. I 
was only trying to uphold the law. I ain’t 
done nothin’!” 

Old Dade was jammed against the wall. 
A good head taller than his assailants, he 
was like a lion at bay before a pack of curs. 
A hurtling bottle caught him on the side 
of the head. Fists struck out from every 
side. He was literally beaten down where 
he stood, and bound hand and foot. 

Phil Breeden lifted the table with his 
manacled hands, holding it above him, so 
that a shower of cards fluttered over the 
gang. He brought it down crashing on the 
shoulder of the man nearest to him—the 
half-breed sheep man, who dropped to the 
floor, senseless. 

Over the broken table hurtled the bar- 
keeper. A rawhide lariat spun out, whip- 
ping the ceiling, lashing across Phil’s face, 
- and opening with a flip. He found himself 
in a clinch with the barkeeper. A rancher 
caught him with a long range blow on the 
side of his jaw. A little old man—the horse 
doctor—thrust his shaking head over the 
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barkeeper’s shoulder, reached out a claw- 
like hand, and yanked the lariat tight about 
Phil’s throat. 

Manacled, choked by the rawhide noose, 
Phil was jammed against the wall by a 
mass of sweating, hulking brutes. He shot 
one glance at the sheriff. Mossop had 
dropped his two flabby paws, and they were 
going through a significant pantomime, in 
which he showed clearly that he washed his 
hands of the whole business. 

A moment later, as the lynchers dragged 
out their victim, the imitator of Pontius 
Pilate followed submissively in their wake, 
without his self-respect and without his 
star. 

IX 


As Nell Dade took the trail down the 
arroyo, and galloped her horse out on the 
wide sage plain toward Rawhide, she was 
overcome with a strange exhilaration of 
both triumph and fear. In a word, she felt 
as if she had sold her soul to the devil. 

What might happen, now that she had 
actually entered into a compact with the 
outlaws? Had she been rash—rash to the 
point of disaster? There was Rawhide, 
with only one or two lights winking: in the 
thin desert air—her home, which might be 
raided and destroyed by the band of rene- 
gades whom she had invited. She had not 
for one moment thought of the result of 
her desperate act, but now she wondered, 
with horror, how far the outlaws might go. 

She spurred her horse on at a furious 
gallop. The moon was deep red over the 
horizon, where the shacks of Rawhide dot- 
ted a mesa. She crossed the sage plain and 
urged her horse up a cajion trail. The town 
seemed dark, forgotten, like a desert ghost 
town. 

She ran her horse down the main street. 
A strange atmosphere seemed to have set- 
tled upon the place. Although it was long 
after dark, the townspeople seemed to have 
neglected to light their lamps. The street, 
ordinarily alive on Saturday nights with 
cowboys, prospectors, gamblers, and Mexi- 
cans, was empty except for groups of wom- 
en. Some watched from the windows, some 
from under the galleries of the big shacks, 
some—the dance hall girls in their span- 
gled dresses—from the doors of the can- 
tinas. A squaw, a rancher’s wife with her 
children, the Chinaman who kept the chow 
cart, and two half-breed sevoritas—these 
were the people whom Nell passed as she 











= to the Frontier Palace and the sheriff’s 
office. 

She knew that something was wrong. 
She called over her shoulder as she galloped 
past the rancher’s wife, asking what had 
happened. The woman gave no answer ex- 
cept a frightened look, as if Nell were ac- 
cusing her of some crime. 

Nell had no time to pause. She herself 
was gripped with a terrible fear. She did 
Wot dismount at the Frontier Palace, as she 
had at first intended; for it was here, as 
she reined in her horse, that’ she noticed 
something significant about the frightened 
and anxious faces of the women. They 
were all looking in one direction. 

“ Where is he?” she cried out, wheeling 
her horse and accosting one of the women, 
as if to run her down. “ What have they 
done with him? Tell me! Where did they 
take him!” 

In the same frightened, shrinking man- 
ner, as if withered by her glance, the wom- 
an to whom she had spoken pointed down 
the street. 

“ Cowskull Gulch—that’s where they’re 
goin’ to do it,” she said. ‘“ You can’t do 
nothin’, child!” 

Nell spurred her horse. 

“Where you-all goin’, child?” the wom- 
an cried. ‘ You mustn’t go down there! 
What’s got to happen has got to happen— 
and there’s an end of it!” 

Nell was gone, her horse tearing down 
the street at a breakneck run. The women 


who saw her shook their heads. Some 
wrung their hands, some wept. 
“ Poor kid!” they cried. ‘What can 


she do with a mob of drunks like that? 
They’ll tear her to pieces if she tries to in- 
terfere! Poor little child!” 

Like an avenging spirit, she vanished 
down at the end of Rawhide’s main street. 
The loud, sharp striking of her horse’s 
hoofs on the hard-packed road and the 
slabs of rock echoed in the silent street 
after she had gone. The sound seemed 
hollow, futile, tragic, in the ears of the 
women. It had spread around town just 
that night that Nell Dade was engaged to 
the captured bandit, and it was the women 


of Rawhide who understood the tragedy of’ 


that lynching party. 

“Poor little kid!” they kept saying. 
“One child ag’in’ a herd of sousin’ men! 
What does she think she can do? Poor 
little crazy kid!” 

When Nell reached the adobe banks of 
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the little mesa on which Rawhide was situ-’ 
ated, she looked down across the ‘sage plain 
over which she had traveled but a short 
while before. She'focused her eyés une 
the limitless stretch of sand and black 
Distinctly, in that thin desert air, nd 
saw what she had passionately wished for— 
a file of horsemen. She knew at a glance 
that the outlaws had accepted her sum- 
mons and were coming to rescue her lover. 


x 


Looxkinc down over the edge of the cliffs 
into the depths of Cowskull Gulch, Nell 
Dade could see the mob of lynchers mov- 
ing slowly across patches of moonlight. 
Her first impulse was to lead her horse 
down the winding trail that would take her 
to the bottom of the gulch. The men down 
there were on foot, and were leading their 
victim to one end of the cafion, where there 
was a lone pine tree, the scene of many 
former lynchings. 

Of course, it was ridiculous for the girl 
to suppose that she could prevent the lynch- 
ing by riding down into the mob. They 
were intoxicated, mad, worked up to the 
highest pitch of blood lust. To present 
herself before them—the promised bride of 
Phil Breeden—would be like waving a red 
flag before a bull. 

There was only one other way. Nell led 
her horse down toward the desert to meet 
the oncoming renegades. There was barely 
time enough. If she could meet them, and 
direct them to ride immediately to Cow- 
skull Gulch, there was still a chance that 
they would reach the place before Phil 
Breeden met his death. She spurred her 
mount down the steep trail, bounding along 
in a shower of stones and sand, and coming 
out on the long slope of the sage plain. 

The renegades had kept up a good pace. 
San Pedro, their leader, was anxious to get 
to Rawhide before the lynching was over. 

The girl met him as he rode at the head 
of a long file of scarecrow horsemen. They 
all drew up circling about her. The moon 
glared upon them. As the girl reined in 
her horse, she found herself face to face 
with that notorious tyrant of desperadoes, 
that escaped convict from a Nevada prison, 
that two-gun man and killer, San Pedro. 

She saw only the lower part of his face 
in the moonlight. A black sombrero shad- 
ed his eyes and all but the tip of his long 
nose. His mouth tightened, showing a 
gleam_of teeth. He was smiling. 
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- ‘Apparently the’ Saint was‘pleased at this 

excited and bewildered girl who had so 
strangely dropped into his company from 
out of the realms of law and order. 

“T guess old Slinky Jones was right!” 
he said exuberantly. ‘“ She’s a right slick 
little gal, I'll say! This sure is a pleasure, 
miss!” . 

The girl was totally without fear. Even 
her intuition, which might have warned her, 
was completely dulled by her greater fear 
—her fear for her lover. She did not flinch 
at finding herself surrounded by these men 
in their big sombreros, ragged shirts, shoul- 
der holsters, and cartridge belts. 

“'You’ve come just in time!” she ex- 
claimed breathlessly. “If you hurry, you 
can save him. They’ve got him down there 
in Cowskull Gulch!” 

“‘ Well, that sure is a pleasure, miss, to 
be here just in time for to do you a favor. 
Ain’t itso, men? We'll fight a whole Mexi- 
can army for this little jane, I’ll say! . Give 
me your hand, gal, and we'll shake on it!” 

The girl obeyed. ; 

“If you don’t hurry, it will be too late!” 
she cried. ‘“ You can surround them down 
there in the gulch. They left their horses 
at the upper end, and they’re all on foot. 
The rim of the gulch is low—low enough 
so that you can cover the mob. I'll ride in 
and tell theme that they’re covered by San 
Pedro’s men, and that they’re to deliver 
their victim to me.” 

“Oh, no, that wouldn’t do! That 
wouldn’t do at all!” the outlaw objected. 
“ Think I’d send a little gal like you into 
a lynch mob? Not me! Too dangerous! 
I wouldn’t even send my own men, if I 
valued their lives. Think of sendin’ you 
in there—wow! Never heard of such a 
thing! Old Slinky Jones, he can go, bein’ 
he’s gettin’ too shaky to do much good with 
his six-gun any more. If he gets potted, 
it’s jake; but you? Phooey! Just think 
of that, men! She offers to go herself! A 
little hero-ine, I’ll say!” 

“ Whoever it is, hurry!” the girl cried 
desperately. ‘The outlaw leader was still 
holding her hand, although she was totally 
unaware of this. ‘“ If we waste time argu- 
ing, it will be too late!” 

“‘ That’s very true,” San Pedro admitted. 
“Tt ‘Il be too late, the little senorita says. 
Well, let’s settle this right now. Cowskull 
Gulch is over acrost that dry wash. In 
fact, the dry wash, if you follow it, comes 
out of one side of the gulch, bein’ it’s the 
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creek bed. All as you have to do is to ride 
up the gulch a ways.” 

“They'll be down at the mouth, where 
the dead tree is!” the girl put in frantical- 
ly. “Gallop your horses!” 

“Wait, now. Let’s do this thing right,” 
the outlaw leader said with exasperating 
calmness. “The main thing is to bottle 
up that gang of lynchers, so’s they’ll be 
paralyzed. Three of you hombres can hold 
the gateway to the gulch up there at the 
top end. It ’ll take a half dozen of you at 
the bottom end, hidin’ behind bowlders and 
such; but you can do it. Like as not a 
good bunch of them lynchers ain’t armed; 
but it don’t matter if they are. I know the 
place well. Had a fight there once, and 
held off a posse single-handed. Once you 
git your positions, Slinky Jones here will 
keep ridin’ in until he gits to the gang. 
Then he kin deliver his speech, backin’ up 
any arguments he wants to make by sayin’ 
San Pedro’s whole band is ready to shoot 
’em down,” He turned to the girl. “ Will 
that satisfy you, miss?” 

“It will, if you hurry!” Nell cried. 
“You may just get there in the nick of 
time. Why do you stop to give all these 
orders? If you’re not going, I’ll ride down 
there myself!” 

“Oh, no! You and me, we stay here!” 
the renegade chief objected. ‘“ We ain’t 
mixin’ in with this. We stay on this here 
hilltop and watch the show, like we was 
watchin’ a bullfight. You don’t object to 
that?” 

“T object to nothing, if you'll only save 
that boy’s life!” 

“Good enough! That’s all as I wanted 
to know. Now, then, gents, pronto! Kick 
hell out’n your ole cayuses, and git!” 

The troop of horsemen gathered their 
reins and went galloping off, a long file of 
bobbing sombreros in the moonlight. 
Ragged and ferocious as the crew had 
looked, their departure left the girl with a 
new sense of insecurity. 

She found herself alone with the rene- 


gade chief. 
XI 


CowskuLt GULCH was approached by a 
narrow barranca, through which the trail 
wound among a rocky bed of slate and 
granite bowlders, interspersed with cactus 
and mesquite. 

Phil Breeden would not submit to being 
led. His plight was one of such desperation 
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that he fought — naturally enough — with 
the last ounce of energy in his body. It 
took a good half dozen men to beat him 
down. Then, instead of following them up 
the trail, he fell to the ground, partly be- 
cause he had spent his strength, partly be- 
cause he preferred being dragged, rather 
than to submit meekly to this hideous trav- 
esty of justice. 

Being dragged over those sharp rocks, 
through the mesquite thorn and cactus, was 
in itself about as severe a punishment as 


could be inflicted on a man. Phil’s arms 


were wrenched at the shoulders, torn by his 
manacles as well as by the drag rope which 
had been made fast to his two wrists. The 
rocks ripped his clothes, then his flesh. The 
thorns cut him mercilessly. His head was 
a mass of bruises, of raw flesh, of bumps, 
caused by the bowlders, as well as by the 
blows he had received from his persecutors. 

It was a long path, and one of increasing 
torture. The men grew more savage, the 
plight of their victim heating their lust. 
Ranchers, thinking of their rustled cows, 
kinsmen of the men murdered in bygone 
raids, all blamed this one hapless victim. 

They had left their horses where the trail 
steepened, and herded along after him, 
hurling words of abuse, kicking him, work- 
ing themselves into a furor of passion. It 
was a Roman holiday. Many were heated, 
not only by their triumph at the fall of this 
supposed bandit, but with the tequila and 
bad whisky of the saloons back in Rawhide. 
Guilty or not guilty, they wanted a big 
show, and they were getting it. It was a 
wonder that they did not stone their victim 
to death before reaching the hilltop. 

There were no leaders; it was a typical 
mob. If there had been leaders, if it had 
been an ordinary posse stringing up a 
horse thief, it would have been a different 
sort of scene—probably a quiet ride to a 
near-by tree, a hanging without ceremony, 
a group of silent, serious men. In this case 
they were inflamed by the very fact that 
there had been doubt. It was necessary to 
dispel that doubt by keeping up one an- 
other’s murderous enthusiasm. 

The procession came out at the lower end 
of the gulch. Phil was yanked to his feet. 
He stood swaying, dazed, throbbing with 
pain. There was a dead tree silhouetted 
against a dilated scarlet moon. 

He realized that he was standing in the 
middle of a crowd of men which for some 
reason or other had frozen to silence. He 





heard the whir of a rope spinning over the 
branch of the dead tree. 

He mumbled something. His own voice 
sounded strange to him, as if it had come 
to him from some detached body. A man 
repeated his words. They sounded mean- 
ingless, laughable. 

“The hombre says he’s innocent!” 

“ Innocent?” another voice said. ‘ What 
difference does that make?” 

Phil was conscious of shuddering. His 
pain left him, being supplanted by a pleas- 
ant numbness. A thrill went through his 
body, centering in the rub of a rope about 
his neck. 

“ What if he is innocent, men?” 

Who it was that said that Phil never 
knew. Perhaps he had not heard it. 

“Come on thar!” another voice bawled. 
“If you-all are goin’ to balk at the last 
minute, somethin’s sure to tum up to 
change our minds! Rustler and murderer 
—that’s what he is! What more do you 
want? Do you call that innocent? Yank 
away, pards! Yank him into hell!” 

Unquestionably the little red-eyed mozo 


who came riding down the trail, pushing a - 


lane for himself through the mob, had wait- 
ed for this last climactic moment. It was 
the moment when the crowd was gripped 
with silence, the moment when the lynchers 
could listen to some other voice besides the 
voice of the pack, the voice of panic and 
blood lust. At this moment of deathlike 
quiet they could hear the voice of the little 
ugly renegade who rode into their midst 
complacently and unannounced — unan- 
nounced, that is to say, except for the beat- 
ing of his horse’s hoofs, which, of course, 
they had not noticed. 

“ One word, gents—from me, a stranger 
—afore you break that ombre’s neck!” 

The men looked up, astounded. The 
little hunched fellow with the huge sombre- 
ro had appeared among them as if rising 
like a ghostly horseman from the mesquite. 
Not a man had noticed him. Some of 
them, when he had ridden into the crowd, 
had merely thought he was a straggler from 
town come to witness the execution; but 
here he was, a grotesque little old mozo, 
calmly announcing to that impatient and 
hysterical gang that he was a stranger, and 
ordering them to delay proceedings! 

The most peculiar fact of the whole mat- 
ter was this—his voice had a note in it so 
utterly alien to any passion that had thus 
far gripped them that it was actually mol- 
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lifying. No man raised a voice against ~ 


him. There was not so much as a grumble. 
They stared, they held their breath. They 
waited for an interminable moment before 
he spoke again. 

“What I has to say, pards, can be said 
quick,” he went on; “ but I want for every 
man to hear. If you-all hear what I says, 
then you kin act accordin’. It’s just this— 
while you-all are axin’ this here boy to look 
up a dead tree, thinkin’ he’s a outlaw, the 
real outlaw which you’re after has sur- 
rounded you with a good big posse of rid- 
ers. Now wait! Don’t draw your guns! 
’Tain’t no use. They’re hidin’ in the dark 
all around you. Don’t nobody throw a 
gun on me, because I ain’t goin’ to shoot 
nobody. All as I’m here for is to tell you 
how you-all can save your carcasses from 
havin’ lead pumped into ’em from every 
side. Just stand where you are, all of you! 
Don’t grumble. Don’t no man speak. 
Don’t no man move. We kin settle this 
without no bloodshed.” 

The lynchers stood dumb, like a herd of 
helpless and terrified steers, hypnotized by 
some intangible dread hanging over them. 
Without any leader, they were quick to re- 
act to an impulse of panic. The herd spirit 
had changed in those few moments from 
murder lust to fear. The men glanced over 
their shoulders, up at the low overhanging 
cliffs, down toward the mouth of the bar- 
ranca. They could see the peaks of som- 
breros behind bowlders, emerging from 
shadows. Yes, it was evidently true—they 
were surrounded! 

Rooted to the ground, as if their limbs 
refused to obey their wills, like men in the 
throes of a nightmare, they listened to the 
croaking voice of the old mozo. With his 
big sombrero, he looked like a frog squat- 
ting under a giant toadstool. 

“ Bein’ you gents ain’t lookin’ for to be 
mowed down by the fire from them adobe 
banks, all as you need to do is to leave me 
ride out agin without no man raisin’ a hand 
ag’in’ me. If any one fires, then you'll all 
be dropped. One thing else 1’ll ax you to 
do, for to save yourselves. I want one of 
you hombres to loose the hemp necktie from 
that thar young hombre, and likewise to 
unlock them manacles which I see shinin’ 
at his wrists. That hein’ done, he’ll trail 
me through the crowd, and no man ’1l draw 
on him, nor touch him, nor throw a gun on 
him from behind any one’s back!” 

Now was a time for a leader to emerge 
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and organize the mob into some sort of ac- 
tion; but the only leader at hand was Sher- 
iff Mossop, who had followed sheepishly 
after the crowd. Some of the sheriff’s con- 
stituents had already seen him stripped of 
his badge of power back there in his office. 
In his attempt to stand for law and order, 
the lynchers had already defeated him. He 
had lost the confidence of the town. 

Sheriff Mossop himself knew this. He 
doubted the wisdom of leading them into 
@ desperate gunfight with outlaws. As 
usual, he preferred taking the safest course. 

He walked up to the foot of the dead tree 
where Phil was waiting. The crowd looked 
on dumbly at this unmistakable acknowl- 
edgment of defeat, as their sheriff — now 
without his star — unlocked Phil’s hand- 
cuffs, and freed him. 


From the crest of the hill Nell Dade saw 
this entire drama unfold itself in the glare 
of that full moon. She saw the gang of 
lynchers standing mute before the little 
mozo. She could not hear what was said, 
but she could see the beefy form of Sheriff 
Mossop as he busied himself with Phil’s 
hands. She knew what was happening— 
the sheriff himself was giving her lover up. 

Then she saw the little mozo driving his 
horse back through the mob. Phil followed 
him, and came down toward the end of the © 
barranca. 

San Pedro, complacently smoking his 
cigarette and watching these actors go 
through their..parts, was like the director 
of a play. He was well satisfied with the 
success of the show. He turned to the girl. 

Radiant, wild with joy, she was about 
to mount her horse, to ride down and join 
Phil, when she felt the outlaw leader’s hand 
upon her wrist. She awoke precipitately 
from her dream of perfect triumph. This 
was to be the result of her desperate act! 
The fear that had completely blinded her 
to her own danger—her fear for Phil’s life 
—was now dispelled. It left her with the 
stark realization of this other menace. 

“ There’s a little point which I ain’t 
mentioned yet,” San Pedro said. ‘“ How 
about my reward?” 

“Reward?” she 
“Yes, yes, of course! 
warded for saving his life. 
that.” 

“You'll come through now!” 

She stood immovable, like a bird at the 
approach of a snake. 


repeated _tonelessly. 
You must be re- 
Yes—I know 














“What do you mean by that? A re- 
ward? Yes—i did not ask you this as a 
favor. I must pay—” 

“You'll come out to the desert with 
me now!” 

“Are you mad? Let me go! This can 
be settled later. In some way you will be 
paid! ” 

She made no attempt to resist him. She 
was powerless, terrified—as terrified as the 
mob of lynchers had been before the little 
mozo in Cowskull Gulch. The bandit, San 
Pedro, was binding her hands with a raw- 
hide riata. 

“T reckon I'll be paid!” he laughed. 
“ Come on now for the trail!” 

It was thus that almost at the very mo- 
ment when Phil Breeden’s hands were freed 
of his manacles, the girl who had saved him 
felt the cut of the riata about her own 
wrists. 

XII 


THE whole dénouement of that night’s 
events turned on the simple fact that San 
Pedro’s horse keeper, Slinky Jones, could 
not be trusted. 

When Slinky Jones brought Phil Breeden 
down to the mouth of the barranco, thus 
giving him his liberty, Phil naturally asked 
the mozo for an explanation. Just what 
had: happened? How was it that a gang 
of desperadoes should drop down out of the 
sky and free a poor unfortunate hombre 
whose life couldn’t possibly mean anything 
to them? 

“ Ah, now you’re sure axin’ me some- 
thin’!” Slinky replied knowingly. “ You 
should have axed why did San Pedro bring 
his gang for to save you? Wall, pard, I'll 
tell you. He didn’t come for to git you at 
all, but for to git a woman. He don’t go 
ridin’ with his men without he has a good 
reason. He does it for fun once in a while, 
sure; but when I say fun, what I mean is 
@ woman!” 

Phil, who was on foot, looked up into 
the little man’s gnarled face. 

“What the hell are you talking about, 
hombre?” he inquired. 

“ He won’t let us touch the women folk,” 
the little fellow was grumbling; “and there 
he goes horsin’ around takin’ whoever he 
wants! What do we git for our gun fan- 
nin’ and blotchin’ and murderin’? What 
do I git for riskin’ my hide like I did just 
now — bumpin’ into that mob for to free 
you? I git a good tannin’—that’s what. 
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See this here stripe acrost my face? He 
done it; and can I git even with him? No, 
I don’t dast!” 

Phil reached up to the mozo’s saddle, 
clutched the man’s wiry little arm, and 
pulled him partly from his mount. 

“ Look here, hombre—what are you a 
ing about the women?” 

“Your gal is the one which got us to 
save you,” the old man announced. “ Now 
keep your shirt on, Aombre. Don’t treat 
me like I wasn’t doin’ you a favor. I’m 
tellin’ you the master took your gal off. 
There’s a bit of a favor for you, ain’t it 
now?” 

“He took her — where?” Phil cried 
voicelessly. 

“ Kidnaped her — which it means we'll 
all suffer for it. Can’t rustle a gal in these 
parts without you pay for it. It’s just as 
dangerous as rustlin’ a cow. Sometimes I 
figure it’s more dangerous.” 

Phil Breeden pulled the little fellow 
down from his horse, gripped him by the 
shoulders, and shook him as if trying to 
shake out the answer he wanted. “ The 
girl—my girl!” he cried. ‘“ Where is she? 
Damn you, you little whelp! Tell met! 
Tell me where they went! Where’s your 
master? What trail did they take? I'l 
kill you if you stall!” 

“ Now wait! I’m tellin’ you everythin’. 
I’m givin’ you a iron—here it is. There’s 
a mount, and there’s the trail. J want him 
killed! 1 don’t dast—none of us dast, for 
we’re all crazy scairt to as much as look at 
him; but this is his end. When he told 
me I was to ride in there and save you, I 
says to myself: ‘I'll save that young fel- 
ler, cause he’s the only man on the whole 
range which will kill San Pedro!’ He rus- 
tled your gal, and you'll kill him. I fig- 
ured it all out. Take my hoss—I can git 
plenty from that cavvy. I want him to 
know it was my hoss brought his murderer 
to him!” 

“The trail! Tell me the trail, Zomodre, 
for God’s sake!” 

“Go down past Buzzard Mesa. Two 
miles farther there’s a gulch in the desert. 
Take the trail through the dry wash. Your 
horse can’t be heard, ’cause the bed’s all 
salt, like snow. There’s a water hole at 
the mouth. He’ll stop there, I’m thinkin’, 
= he won’t be lookin’ for no one trailin’ 

im.” 

Before these last words were out of the 
little mozo’s mouth, Phil had vaulted into 
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the saddle, spurred his horse, and sped out 
upon the open desert. 


San Pedro and his prisoner were already 
far out on the plain. Their traveling was 
slow, for the desert trail was a difficult one, 
and the girl was riding as a dead weight on 

. her mount, with her hands bound and made 
fast to the pommel of her saddle; but San 
Pedro was in no particular hurry. He was 
confident that no posse would trail him. 
If the sheriff at Rawhide wanted to ride 
that night, he would have plenty to do 
chasing the rest of the outlaws, who, ac- 
cording to their commander’s directions, 
would trail directly south. 

“We have the whole desert to our- 
selves!’ he remarked to his prisoner. 

They rode on, their horses keeping up an 
easy lope. 

“Why don’t you answer, miss?” the 
renegade said in an injured tone. “ Make 
the best of it! We got a long trail to cover 
together, you and me. As soon as you show 
you're goin’ to be friendly, I’ll free your 
hands. They won’t feel any too comfort- 
able when we git into the cafions, and our 
mounts jolt along in the dark.” 


They skirted the foot of a rugged black 
mesa which for a short space blotted out 
the moon. 

“You ain’t thinkin’ of him, are you?” 


San Pedro asked. “ Better not — no use! 
You'll never see him agin, I’m thinkin’. 
Come on—be civil! This ain’t no courtin’ 
ride. I’m through courtin’. I’ve won ye— 
understand that? You’re mine. You git 
your mind off’n that kid, if you know 
what’s good for you! I'll send one of my 
mozos back to plug him—that’s what I'll 
do!” he added, with an increasing burn of 
jealousy. 

He rode on silently, still nursing his jeal- 
ousy. The fact that he had saved the girl’s 
lover began to torture him. 

“ Vet I don’t know that I done him such 
a good turn, either,” he said aloud. “ They 
was goin’ to lynch him, thinkin’ maybe he 
was a bandit. Wall, there ain’t no doubt 
about it now. He’s outlawed good and 
proper now! Got saved from lynchin’ by 
Slinky Jones and my men—that “ll cinch 
his case, all right! Any man as seen him 
agin will plug him on sight!” 

This touched a chord in the girl’s heart. 
For the first time the bandit had said some- 
thing which made her speak. 

** He'll come into the desert and kill you, 
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and that ‘ll clear him! They’ll know then 
whether he’s an outlaw or not!” 

San Pedro gurgled in laughter. He lit 
a cigarette as they rode down into the dark 
mouth of a gulch. The match, burning in 
motionless air, illuminated his - swarthy, 
grinning face. 

“ A lot of chance he’ll know how to find 
me! He’ll be killed long afore he knows 
what’s happened to me, or to you. Ain’t 
no man in Rawhide will ever hear what’s 
become of you; and if they did, what would 
I care? Just tell me that! Cowards, all 
of ’em!” 

“ Except one!” the girl could not help 
saying. 

The outlaw went on, chuckling over the 
whole drama of cowardice and passion that 
he had seen enacted there in Cowskull 
Gulch. 

“Not one of ’em raised a hand!” he 
laughed. “ To tell the truth, I didn’t think 
old Slinky could carry out my orders with- 
out some one stuck some hot lead into him. 
I expected it. I kind of wanted it. Slinky’s 
been gettin’ ready to bolt from my gang. 
I can always tell, same as you can tell when 
a drag is goin’ to bolt from the herd. Saw 
it in his eye every time he talked to me. 
I’m tryin’ to get him bumped off. Thought 
he’d get his to-night, but no—too many 
cowards!” 

They rode on, their mounts shuffling in 
the snowlike salt. The soft pad of hoofs 
made the silence in the cafion deathlike. 
The girl found herself actually listening. 
An intuitive hope was simmering within 
her — the hope that some miracle would 
happen. 

Her wrists began to bleed. Her mouth 

became tortured with thirst, because of the 
salt scuffed up from the trail. San Pedro, 
riding stirrup to stirrup with her, kept 
lighting cigarettes and spitting. He drained 
his whisky flask. Nothing could have 
soothed the girl so much as a drink of 
water, but she knew that her captor was 
starting in on a process of breaking her 
spirit. , 
An hour later they came to the water 
hole. A beam of moonlight found its way 
across the granite wall of the gulch and 
fell on the placid pool, casting its light 
through the clear water to the bed of shale 
beneath. 

San Pedro dismounted, lifted the girl 
down, and ordered her to wait there be- 
tween two bowlders, while he led the two 
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horses to drink. San Pedro himself —a 
huge figure looming in the blue moonlight 
—filled his flask from the pool, sending 
circles of silvery light rippling across the 
surface. 

Nell watched him drink, her mouth tor- 
tured, her head throbbing, her wrists pain- 
ing as if cut by knives. 


XII 


Puit BREEDEN followed the trail de- 
scribed to him by Slinky Jones. Galloping 
the mozo’s stocky desert horse as fast as it 
could go, he rapidly gained upon the two 
riders he was pursuing; but it came as a 
sudden shock of surprise when, in running 
his horse along the finely powdered silt of 
the creek wash, he saw the flare of a match 
scarcely a furlong away. 

In the breathless stillness of that deep 
gorge, the lighted match seemed abnormal- 
ly brilliant. Then it went out, and the 
granite walls turned jet black. 

Phil held in his horse’s head, went on at 
a cautious walk, and listened. ‘There was 
not a sound from the two riders. They 
might have been ghosts. 

Again the other horseman lit a cigarette. 


Phil was close enough to distinguish a big 
man’s looming form, moving up and down 


to the rhythm of his horse’s lope. Beside 
him was another form, smaller, less distinct. 
They went into the darkness, disappearing 
as completely as the extinguished flame of 
_a candle. 

Phil followed until he could hear the 
jingle of their rein chains and the squeak 
of their saddles. At this point, not daring 
to bring his mount closer, for fear lest the 
horses might neigh to each other, he dis- 
mounted. 

For a long distance he followed the trail 
on foot, going on at a quick, easy run. 
Despite his grueling experiences of that 
night, he felt as if he were moving along 
through the air. He was buoyant, su- 
premely exhilarated. He feli possessed of 
unlimited strength —as if he could have 
bent his weight against the granite walls of 
the gulch and brought them crashing down, 
like Samson tearing down the temple of 
the Philistines. 

Presently he saw another light, which at 
first he did not understand. It was far 
more beautiful than the yellow flame of a 
match—ethereal, silvery. It was the moon- 
light in the pool. From where he saw it, 
the full moon was reflected in the water as 
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if imprisoned between the perpendicular 
walls of rock. 

He saw the two riders silhouetted; he 
saw them alight; he saw the hulking figure 
of a man walking to the brim of the pool 
with the two riderless horses. He saw the 
moon break into silvery ripples on the sur- 
face of the water. He stalked his prey 
until he was within a stone’s throw of the 
girl—still farther, until he was within arm’s 
length of her. 

The man was drinking. He did not see, 
or hear. 

It was the girl who first heard her lover. 
Phil came to her side in the pitch dark. 
She let out an almost voiceless gasp. Then 
she felt his hand, and knew. 

“‘ What-all’s the matter now, gal?” San 
Pedro called to her, utterly unsuspicious of 
danger. 

“Nothing,” replied -Nell. “I—TI 
thought I felt something at my foot —a 
horned toad, perhaps. It scared me for a 
minute.” 

San Pedro recognized a change in her 
voice. 

“If you’re goin’ to sulk, you don’t git a 
drink,” he said. “You act friendly, or 
you won’t git a drink till we cross the 
desert. Then you'll git all you want—if 
you’re still alive!” 

The girl said nothing. 

Phil waited. He was calm. One shot 
was all he proposed to take. To lose that 
first shot might mean death; to win meant 
a great victory. Phil wanted San Pedro, 
dead or alive, to take back with him to 
Rawhide. That was the only way to clear 
his name. 

From somewhere down the cafion, out of 
the warm shadows, there came the whinny 
of a horse. Phil’s mount had scented the 
other horses. 

‘What the hell was that?” San Pedro 
cried, in rage and amazement. 

The girl did not answer. Again Phil 
bided his time, until his prey should come 
closer. 

“Where are you, gal?” San Pedro 
snarled. “ Come here, damn you! There’s 
a horse comin’ up the gulch. Where are 
you? Come over here and mount—do you 
hear me?” 

Nell stood her ground. San Pedro 
strained his eyes. He saw her there, with 
the peak of her sombrero in the moonlight, 
her body in the pitch dark shadows. Phil 
Breeden was invisible behind her. With 
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an oath the bandit rushed toward her, his 
head lowered, his neck taut, his shoulders 
hunched, like a maddened bull on the 
charge. He reached out for her. 

It was a man’s hand that came out from 
the dark to meet his— the hand of Phil 
Breeden, scratched and clotted. A sudden 
blast of fire illuminated the forms of the 
two men. There was the sharp single bark 
of a gun. 

San Pedro fell to the sand, still with his 
shoulders hunched, his neck taut, his head 
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lowered, as if intent upon crashing through 
anything in his path. 

A few moments later Phil Breeden said 
to the girl: 

“ We'll water our horses and take some 
of that cold water for ourselves; and then 
we must ride back again. I want to show 
the men of Rawhide the only evidence I 
have that I am not an outlaw!” 

He strapped his evidence upon the sad- 
dle of one of the bronchos. It was the body 
of San Pedro. 


END 





TO MY LOVER 


A BOLD-EYED gypsy I will be, 
If you will like me more | 

Than if I set a careful tea 
Or swept a shining floor. 


I'll close my little house up tight 
And draw down each prim blind, 

And throw the key away some night, 
And not look once behind! 


And we will follow the gypsy. moon 
Past the last pasture bar, 

And you will fiddle a maddening tune 
Timed to a dancing star. 


We'll sleep at night on some one’s hay 
With moonlight for a cover, 

And not a pious prayer I'll say 
Safe in your warm arms, lover! 


I'll throw my shoes in the highest tree 
And trail bare toes in the grass, 

And country boys will stare at me 
For a comely brown-skinned lass. 


And you must laugh and never mind 
If you should find me crying 

Because your eyes were overkind, 
Because I caught you sighing, 


When you glanced back at a dove-eyed maid 
In a garden we passed by, 

With shining hair all smoothly laid, 
Who might well have been I! 


Mollie Cullen 













ARTIN GILFOYLE _ sauntered 
down Minuit Street, hunting for 
the house where he was born. 

Things had happened to Minuit Street in 
the twenty years since he had seen it last, 
and though most of the houses he knew 
were still there, they had changed—for the 
worse, to his mind. There were flower 
boxes in the windows, instead of drooping 
mattresses hung out to air. The basements 
that had been occupied, in his childhood, 
by honest ragpickers and junk dealers were 
now blooming as bright as the windows, 
with bright-colored signs on the area steps 
advertising cafés and tea rooms. Minuit 
Street was in the part of New York that 
is known as Greenwich Village. _. 

They hadn’t called it Greenwich Village 
when Marty Gilfoyle lived there. He and 
his friends knew it as the Old Ninth Ward. 
Since the Gilfoyles moved uptown, the an- 
cient name had been revived, and the Old 
Ninth Ward was once more Greenwich Vil- 
lage—the wicked Village you read about. 

To have left such a scandalous quarter 
and moved to the respectability of St. Nich- 
olas Avenue was a step up, and Marty 
threw out his chest with a swagger. Then 
he caught himself, as he saw two little boys 
staring at him in imitative admiration. 

For Marty Gilfoyle was a rookie cop— 
graduated last night from the Police Train- 
ing School, and patrolling his first post this 
afternoon. In his pocket was a little 
pamphlet, the commissioner’s summary of 
what a young policeman ought to know, 


which warned him that he mustn’t slouch: 


and mustn’t swagger, for the public would 
regard him as “ representative of the entire 
department.” 

Well, that was right. In his trim new 
uniform, with his night stick dangling from 
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his wrist, Marty felt representative of the 
entire department, and more. From four 
o’clock this afternoon until midnight, he 
represented, for so much of New York as 
was covered by his beat, justice and order, 
the majesty of the law, the sum of civiliza- 
tion; and as he looked over these flowering 
basement cafés, and the more dubious “ cel- 
lar dumps” ten feet farther down toward 
the eternal flames—they had warned him 
to look out for the cellar dumps—he felt 
that the old ward needed all the law and 
order it could get. 


The house where he was born was no” 


exception. Marty had identified it at last, 
but he was ashamed to acknowledge the 
acquaintance. From the side street it 
looked much the same—an old red brick 
tenement with rickety fire escapes. A soli- 
tary ailanthus tree drooped over the high 
board fence that shut off the back yard 
from the street. From the fire escape, 
Marty remembered, an active boy could 
swing into the tree, and from that to the 
top of the fence, if the gate was locked. 
It had been an invaluable entrance or exit 
when his mother thought he was asleep. 

Yes, from the side it was the same old 
honest house; but in front it had kept up 
with the times, and the sight shocked 
Marty as if he had met his mother bediz- 
ened with rouge and lipstick. Window sills 
freshly whitened stood out against fresh- 
painted pink brick. Above them fluttered 
curtains of lavender, orange, or blue; and 
on the stoop railing was a sign: 

STUDIO APARTMENTS TO LET 
Poggio & Bracciolini, 
102 Washington Square 


“Studio apartments!” Marty grun 
“ Hell!” : Be: 
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Then he glanced sharply at a young man 
hurrying down the steps, for in his pocket 
pamphlet he had read: 


Be curious. Make it your second nature to 
scrutinize every one passing over your post. 

Observe carefully persons leaving flat houses or 
private residences. They may be thieves. 


So Patrolman Gilfoyle scrutinized the 
hurried young man, and, seeing that he was 
being scrutinized, the young man — dark 
and slender and trying to look earnest, in 
spite of the inborn good nature that grinned 
out of his eyes—scrutinized the representa- 
tive of law and order. Surely he knew that 
freckled face! 

“ Are you by any chance Marty Gil- 
foyle?” he inquired. 

“As sure as you’re Joe Carmel!” re- 
turned the patrolman. “ Well, well, Joe— 
put her there!” 

“TJ didn’t even know you were on the 
force, Marty,” said Joe, as they shook 
hands heartily. “And you’ve got Cana- 
van’s beat, eh?” 

“No, I’m only on fly post,” confessed 
the truthful Marty. “ This is Canavan’s 
day off. 
force.” 

He sighed, for already his disillusion- 
ment had begun. He had discovered that 
not all persons leaving flat houses or pri- 
vate residences are thieves. 

“T guess you have to tread the paves 
awhile,” Joe suggested, “ before they give 
you soft assignments like sittin’ around a 
café all evening to see that nobody sells 
rum without seein’ you!” 

“Now, Joe, there ain’t so much of that 
as you think—” 

“Tell me I’m not wise, Marty!” said 
Joe scornfully. 

“You was always a wise one,” the po- 
liceman admitted. 


It’s—it’s me first day on the 


He remembered that much from the days 


when they had been classmates in the pub- 
lic school around the corner. Joe Carmel, 
who had entered school as Giuseppe Cara- 
melo, had started under a handicap, for he 
was only half Irish; but he had lived that 
down, and had become the brightest boy of 
the class in more ways than one. Marty’s 
admiration for him had been almost ab- 
ject. He and Joe, before the Gilfoyles 
moved uptown, had been able to lick any 
four other boys in school. 

“Them was the days!” said Marty sor- 
rowfully. “The old ward ain’t what she 
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used to be, Joe. Look at the dump where 
I lived. Studio apartments!” 

“One of our developments,” said Joe 
proudly. 

“ Yours?” 

“Sure! I’m with Poggio & Bracciolini 
now. We’ve the same as made this part 
of town. Buy or lease these old wrecks, 
clean ’em up, cut ’em up—why, Marty, 
you remember that this old house has a 
fireplace in every room?” 

“Don’t I, though? Didn’t I carry coal 
for four of ’°em, when I was a kid?” 

“ Marty, a fireplace is worth its weight 
in gold. Every room in that house has got 
a fireplace. We lose one room on every 
floor cuttin’ it up into kitchenettes and 
baths, but we can rent every room that’s 
left as a studio-kitchenette-and-bath apart- 
ment, at a hundred and twenty-five a 
month.” ; 

“ Jeese!” said Marty reverently. ‘“ And 
we used to get four rooms for seventeen 
bucks. I suppose you rent to artists and 
such, eh, Joe?” 

“Listen, Marty—between you and me, 
‘this artist stuff is the bunk. How many 
artists can pay a hundred and twenty-five 
a month? When we started making over 
the Village and putting in the artistic at- 
mosphere, the artists had to move out. We 
rent to people that think they would have 
been artists if a cruel fate hadn’t com- 
pelled ’em to go into business and get rich 
instead. Sure, Poggio makes ’em pay for 
the atmosphere of the place—pay through 
the nose, too. Why not? That’s what 
they want.” 

Yet Joe’s face clouded as he thought of 
one tenant of that corner house—the tenant 
on whose door he had just knocked without 
response. Gilda Cary hadn’t got rich in 
business; and though her airshaft apart- 
ment was the cheapest in the house, he had 
treasonable doubts about the fairness of 
charging her all the traffic would bear. 

‘So you ain’t one of these Bohemians, 
then?” said Marty. 

“Me? I should say not! I’ve got to 
keep in with these people, understand, for 
the sake of the business; but I don’t like 
their ways. Oh, I’ve been to some of their 
studio parties—you know the stuff— 
bobbed-haired girls lollin’ around in batik 
blouses, or pyjamas maybe, smokin’ ciga- 
rettes. Believe me, if I was married, no 
wife of mine would cross the door sill of .a 
place like that. It ain’t right, Marty!” 














“ You said it,” Marty began, when a 
cheery voice called: 

“ Whai’s the matter, Joe? Pinched for 
jay-walking?” 

Down the street came a gentleman with 
smiling, chubby face and sleek black hair, 
who wore a twenty-dollar velours hat suited 
to the spring that should have arrived and 
a fur-lined overcoat against the winter that 
still lingered. 

“Only passing the time of day,” said 
Joe, with a curious uneasiness that Marty 
couldn’t diagnose. 

If the rookie cop had known the dialect 
of the neighborhood, however, he might 
have said that Joe was suffering from an in- 
feriority complex. Joe might be wise, but 
here was wisdom incarnate. 

“ This is an old friend of mine,’ said 
Joe, as the smiling newcomer joined them. 
“« Marty, you don’t know the Village if you 
don’t know Charlie Strawn. Patrolman 
Gilfoyle,. Charlie.” 

“ Where’s Canavan?” asked Mr. Strawn, 
straightening his tie with a gesture that let 
the pale sunlight flash through the emerald 
on his little finger. ‘ Retired on the pick- 
ings, eh?” 

“‘ Just his day off,” said Marty. He 
swallowed, then blurted out: “I’m only a 
rookie. Joe here, and me, went to school 
together.” 

“Tt will be a long time before you know 
the Village as well as Joe Carmel knows it,” 
said Strawn generously. “‘ Whenever Frank 
Poggio dies, Joe will be our leading 
citizen. Say, Joe, any good apartments 
vacant?” 

“ Good apartments never stay vacant on 
our hands, Charlie; but, as it happens, the 
second-floor back in this corner house here 
has just been cleared.” 

“‘T remember it,” said Strawn. ‘“ The 
Vennears lived there—a big room and an 
alcove.” 

“You mean studio, bedroom, kitchen- 
ette, and bath,” Joe corrected him. “ Mrs. 
Vennear couldn’t afford it after they split. 
The alimony wasn’t big enough. Why? 
Want to move?” 

“Not me! But you may have a couple 


looking for a place this afternoon — the. 


Pollards. Look out for them, will you? 
They’re friends of mine.” 

“We'll do our best,” Joe promised. 

“ And, Joe, don’t tell them I spoke to 
you. Show them the best—they can pay 
for it; but don’t let them know you ever 
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heard of them before. Tell you all about 
it some time. So long, officer—take good 
care of our Village!” 

“ Now I wonder what he’s got up his 
sleeve!”? Joe mused, as Strawn vanished. 
““ Something good, I’ll bet!” 

“Joe!” Marty was frowning thunder- 
ously. “I don’t like that guy. He’s 
wrong.” 

Joe laughed. 

“Same old honest take-it-or-leave-it, 
ain’t you, Marty? You won’t get far on 
the force if you sour on men at first ‘sight. 
Some time you might sour on the wrong 
one. I tell you, you got to be wise, Marty, 
in this town, and specially in the Village. 
What’s wrong about Charlie?” 

Marty, unable to explain his intuitions, 
fell back on counterquestioning. 

“Who is he? Where does he live? 
What does he do?” 

“Him?” Joe paused, rather surprised 


~ at his inability to answer. ‘“ Why, he lives 


over on Grove Street—got a- nice little 
apartment. I don’t know just what he 
does, but everybody knows him—in right 
with the right people, and all that. Sharp 
as they make ’em, too. Whatever he does, 
he’s a master mind.” 

“You used to be one of them things 
yourself, Joe.” 

Joe laughed nervously. 

“T never was in his class. You don’t 
want to take prejudices like that, Marty, 
against people you don’t know. I’m off 
the Bohemian stuff myself, but lots of ’em 
never knew any better.” 

But Patrolman Gilfoyle was growing res- 
tive. It was written in his little book: 


Be vigilant. Don’t allow any one to engage you 
in unnecessary conversation. This is a common 
method of criminals to divert your attention while 
a confederate is committing some crime. 


Joe’s confederates, Poggio & Bracciolini, 
were probably committing no crime more 
serious than the renting of one-room studio 
apartments at a hundred and twenty-five 
a month; but it wouldn’t do for a rookie 
who represented law and order to loaf on 
his job. 

“Got to be movin’ on, Joe,” he an- 
nounced. “I’m glad you’re doin’ so well. 
I—I was afraid maybe you was one of these 
artists yourself, when I hear you talk about 
the Village. She may be the Village for 
some, Joe, but she'll always be the Old 
Ninth Ward for me!” 
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“She will for me, too,” Joe Carmel as- 
sured him, as they parted. 


II 


SHarp as the distinction between Orient 
and Occident, fathers and sons, Hamlets 
and Don Quixotes, that barrier divides the 
inhabitants of the Fourteenth Police Pre- 
cinct in New York—and, for that matter, 
the entire human race. We are all Green- 
wich Villagers or Old Ninth Warders. 

Villagers may be born into an Old Ninth 
Ward family, on the farm, in a small town, 
in a city backwater; but they flutter off to 
the bright lights when they hear the call of 
the wild. Old Ninth Warders may grow up 
by chance in a Village atmosphere, but 
sooner or later the pricking conscience or 
the corroded liver makes them turn their 
backs on the Village and expiate the light- 
hearted past by persecuting those who are 
Villagers still. 

Wherever the two types are intermingled 
—especially in the Fourteenth Police Pre- 
cinct of New York, where they are inter- 
mingled most inextricably—they hate each 
other with an undying hatred. Maybe 
that is what makes the world go round. 
Maybe, again, it is what keeps the world 
from going round a little more smoothly. 

If there was a man anywhere in the Vil- 
lage who rose superior to this division, who 
understood and reconciled the two states 
of mind and kept on good terms with both 
sides, it was Joe’s boss, Frank Poggio, the 
real estate king. Joe Carmel was frankly 
an Old Ninth Warder. He had no objec- 
tion to art, but he thought it ought to be 
manufactured in some other part of town, 
like cloaks and suits. Riotous subterranean 
cafés offended him as much as they offend- 
ed Marty Gilfoyle. His bachelor meals 
were taken at a small Italian restaurant 
which had no patrons but the sons and 
grandsons of its original clients, and want- 
ed no more. 

For amusement he went to movies on 
Fourteenth Street, or stood up in the back 
of the opera house when they played 
“ Rigoletto,” “ Bohéme,” or “ Pagliacci.” 
He went to church once a year, and to his 
political club once a week. He read, prin- 
cipally, the front page and the sporting 
page of the Evening World. He saved a 
good deal of his income and reinvested it 
shrewdly in real estate. In the region 
known as Greenwich Village there are five 
men like that for every Villager. 
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Still, as the brightest young man on the 
staff of Poggio & Bracciolini, he had to be 
agreeable to everybody, and being agree- 
able came to him naturally, anyway; so he 
had discovered that even artists and Bo- 
hemians had their function in the scheme 
of things. They made the atmosphere that 
attracted tenants who might be neither ar- 
tistic nor Bohemian, but who could pay 
rents that an Old Ninth Warder would 
laugh at, and that no Bohemian could af- 
ford—people such as Charlie Strawn’s 
friends, the Pollards. 

As Joe came back to the office on Wash- 
ington Square, he saw a couple bending 
eagerly before the counter inside, where 
photographs and ground plans were dis- 
played under glass, like diamonds at Tif- 
fany’s. When he opened the door, Ada, 
the office girl, greeted him with an eager— 

“ Here’s Mr. Carmel. He'll tell you all 
about it!” 

Except as a prospective tenant, the big 
man who straightened up sharply from the 
counter would have had no attraction for 
Joe. He was a severe person, with a huge 
concave face from whose central depths a 
big aggressive nose thrust fiercely forward. 

An equally aggressive hand shot out. 
Joe felt that to this person a handshake 
was no pledge of pacifism, but a crafty 
scheme to hold Joe’s hand while the other 
man bit him. Still, this was a customer, 
and Joe greeted him affably. 

“Very glad, Mr. Carmel,” replied the 
aggressive one. “I’m Mr. Pollard, and this 
is Mrs. Pollard.” 

Joe bowed with Neapolitan grace, and 
the woman’s vague, plump face smiled at 
him. She might or might not be Mrs. Pol- 
lard—in studio apartments you never could 
tell, and would be wise not to try; but in 
any case she must be cultivated, for it was 
always the women who decided to take the 
apartments for which the men signed. 

Mr. Pollard, meanwhile, was presenting 
his card to Joe with the air of one serving 
a summons. 

HENRY POLLARD 


President, the Pollard Urn Company 
Keatstown, New York 


“ Really desirable apartments are scarce 


just now,” Joe lamented. ‘“ We have one, 
but—perhaps you’d be interested in the 
renovation of some early nineteenth-century 
houses on Charlton Street.” 

“We're looking for something that’s 














ready,” said Pollard. “ What’s this one 
apartment?” 5; 

“Very delightful, in a newly remodeled 
house on Minuit Street; but it’s only studio, 
bedroom, kitchenette, and bath.” 

“Oh, that will be big enough,” said the 
lady, with a wave of the hand that drew 
Joe’s eyes to her amazing profusion of 
rings and bracelets. “ You see, Mr. Pol- 
lard has to go abroad on a business trip, 
and I’ll be alone.” 

Then she was Mrs. Pollard, after all! 

“Yes,” said her husband, in the tone of 
one addressing the weekly Rotary luncheon. 
“She wants a place to continue her 
studies.” 

“ North light?” Joe asked. 

“Do you have to have a north light, 
Enid?” 

“Of course not! That’s for painters. 
I’m a singer, Mr. Carmel—studying with 
Werner, on Seventy-Second Street. All I 
want is a cozy little studio, with sunlight, 
where I’ll disturb nobody and nobody will 
disturb me. I love that house on Minuit 
Street, from the photograph and plans.” 

“Then we'll go look at it,” said Joe 
contentedly. No customer who loved a 
house from the photograph and plans had 
ever escaped him. “ Ada, will you phone 
for a car?” 

“ T’ve kept my taxi,” said Pollard. 

He had kept it quite a while. Joe no- 
ticed, as they got in, that the meter regis- 
tered fourteen dollars and eighty cents. 

Though the March afternoon was really 
too warm for furs, Mrs. Pollard was muffled 
in a heavy sable coat with a huge gray col- 
lar into which her plump face nestled com- 
fortably. Rings, and bracelets, and a neck- 
lace—Joe had never seen so many jewels 
in the daytime. The urn business seemed 
to be good in Keatstown. As Charlie Strawn 
had said, they could afford the best. 

' Joe was sorry he didn’t have a really ex- 
pensive place to show them; but perhaps 
it was just as well. Pollard had only a 
grunt for the pink and white sprightliness 
of the exterior of No. 24 Minuit Street. 
Joe carried them upstairs in haste, and 
began to display the charms of the apart- 


ment with the dexterity of the practiced . 


realtor. 

“This is a rickety old house,” Pollard 
interjected, poking the window casings with 
his stick. ‘‘ You’ve painted over a lot of 
stuff that was just about to fall to pieces.” 
“This house is a hundred years old,” 
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replied Joe, with dignity. ‘“ Naturally it’s 
had some wear, but there’s good material 


in it. They don’t build houses like this 
nowadays. Southern exposure, Mrs. Pol- 
lard—sunshine practically all day; and a 
view—”’ 

They looked out on a solitary ailanthus 
tree, a dark and sodless back yard, and a 
o-_ of the side street over a high board 

ence. 

“Up State,” Joe admitted frankly, “ you 
probably wouldn’t call that much of a 
view; but look around and see how many 
Manhattan apartments can beat it. I 
know one thing—you won’t find anything 
better in any unoccupied apartment in the 
Village.” 

“Humph!” said Pollard. ‘Shall we 
look somewhere else?” 

“ Now, Henry, you’re not going to have 
to live here!” 

Joe took heart again. The game was 
never over till the ninth inning had been 
played. 

“ Of course, a studio isn’t a studio with- 
out a fireplace,” he told them, pointing to- 
ward the tiny grate. “ Excellent drafts; 
flues relined all through the house only last 
year.” 

Pollard’s inquisitive stick was poking at 
the baseboards and the picture molding. 

“ Have any vermin here?” he demanded. 

“ Henry! ” 

Vermin, plainly, were unknown and un- 
mentioned in the best homes of Keatstown. 

“ None reported in the house since it was 
remodeled,” Joe asserted. ‘ Monthly ex- 
terminating service free, of course, as a 
preventive. Now, Mrs. Pollard, observe 
the height of the windows. It allows a 
very effective arrangement of draperies. 
Deep window seats—” 

“'Where’s the kitchen?” Pollard asked. 

Joe opened a door on a tiny alcove that 
had once been a closet. Now, with an air- 
shaft window, a tiny gas range, a sink, and 
a kitchen cabinet, it was a kitchenette, a 
miracle of close-packed perfection. A 
woman could stand in the middle of the 
floor and reach anything. Enid gave a de- 
lighted little scream, as he had known she 
would. 

“Well,” said Pollard defiantly, jingling 
the change in his trousers pocket, “ you 
couldn’t cook a meal there that would sat- 
isfy me!” 

“ But, Henry, you know I’m trying to 
reduce.” 
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“‘ Where’s the bath?” 

Joe opened the door of another former 
closet. 

“Nothing but showers in these newer 
apartments, you see. Not many people 
care for a tub nowadays. Observe the par- 
quet floors, and—” 

“Oh, I think it’s a darling!” said Enid 
rapturously. “ Don’t you, Henry?” 

“Um-m-m-m! And how much does it 
cost?” 

“Two twenty-five a month,” said Joe 
blandly. 

“What? That’s robbery!” 

Joe shrugged. 

“The single-room studios in this house 
are one twenty-five, Mr. Pollard. This is 
much larger. The bedroom—” 

He waved toward the alcove, just big 
enough for a bed. 

“Call that another room? Why, that’s 
only a dent in the wall!” 

“You could have it partitioned off, of 
course; but most people prefer curtains, or 
else a day bed, with the whole thing left as 
one large room.” ; 

“Certainly,” said Enid. “ That’s the 
way I’d arrange it.” 

“Robbery!” her husband repeated, but 
there was resignation in his tone. 

“Well, Mr. Pollard, we don’t make real 
estate values. The movement of popula- 
tion does that.” 

“You'll be a long way from Werner, 
Enid; and I know we could do better in 
the West Seventies.” 

“ Oh, the West Seventies!” said Joe with 
a shrug. 

“ The West Seventies,” said Enid severe- 
ly, “ aren’t Greenwich Village. There’s no 
atmosphere there.” 

“ Atmosphere!” Pollard snorted. ‘“ That 
reminds me of another point, Mr. Carmel. 
I’ve got to be very sure of it. Is this house 
all right?” 

“ All right?” 

“You know well enough what I mean. 
Are all the tenants respectable?” 

““ Respectable?” Joe’s tone conveyed at 
once a paternal reassurance to Mr. Pollard 
and an amused comprehension to Mrs. 
Pollard. ‘When you see the sort of refer- 
ences we’re going to ask of you—” he be- 
gan. “Oh, yes, of course, I know you 
can give them; but as a matter of form 
we have to be as sure as possible of our 
tenants.” 

“ That’s not so damned sure, in a town 
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like this. I.may be old-fashioned, Mr. 
Carmel, but I don’t go in much for this 
thing of a woman running off, after six 
years of marriage, to go on with her career. 
One thing or the other is what I say; but 
so long as I had to take this business trip 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia—well, any- 
way, I don’t believe Greenwich Village is 
the place for a serious-minded woman who 
has a position in her home town. If she’s 
going to study music, she ought to live in 
a musical neighborhood.” 

“There are two or three musicians in 
this house already,” Joe interrupted. 
“Miss Cary, for instance, who has the 
very next apartment—” 

'Muffled noises, coming through the thin 
wall, had reminded him of Miss Cary’s ex- 
istence, if indeed his subconsciousness 
could ever forget her, even in the heat of 
struggle to convince a customer. He knew 


it was by mere chance that Miss Cary, who 
had played a church organ at home in 
Kansas, was now playing the organ in a 
Fourteenth Street movie house. She had 
been ready to do anything honorable to 
make a living; but since the Pollards would 
have no interest in the private affairs of 


Miss Cary, she served to put a uSeful point 
on the argument. 

“ Of course!” said Enid. 
artistic neighborhood.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with it,” Pol- 
lard complained. ‘“ Art, and Bohemianism, 
and these wild studio parties—” 

“T can take care of myself,” she 
snapped. 

As her husband evidently doubted it, 
Joe hastened to interpose. 

“ Now, Mr. Pollard, don’t believe all you 
hear about the Village and its Bohemians.” 
He had to go cautiously, making it Bo- 
hemian enough to attract Enid and not too 
Bohemian to alarm her husband. “ There’s 
no part of town where you'll find finer peo- 
ple—sincere, hard-working, idealistic.” Joe 
was seeing the Village, now, through the 
rose-tinted glasses of the realtor, not the 
blue goggles of the Old Ninth Warder. 
“Why, Mr. Pollard, if I had a wife, and 
had to leave her for six months, I’d be de- 
lighted to know she was safe and in con- 
genial company—fine, original, free-spirited 
young people who are making the ideals of 
the future—” 

““Um-m-m!” said Pollard. “I’d like to 
get a disinterested opinion on this. I wish 
I could find Charlie Strawn!” 


“This is an 









“ Charlie Strawn?” said Enid vaguely. 
“I don’t suppose you remember him. 
He must. have left Keatstown when you 
were away at the convent. Used to play 
first violin in the orchestra. He was always 
a pretty wise sort of fellow, and he lives 
somewhere around this part of town. He 
could tell us what was what.” 

“TI know a Mr. Strawn,” Joe put in. 
“He lives over here on Christopher Street. 
This telephone’s connected—you can call 
him up and see if he’s the one you used to 
know. He’s a pretty wise bird, certainly.” 

“Well, the main thing about Strawn 
from Keatstown is that he knows who we 
are back home, and he’d know whether this 
is the sort of neighborhood whcre Mrs. 
Pollard ought to live. I'll call up your 
Strawn, and if he’s our Strawn, too, we'll 
go over and talk to him.” 

But Joe never let prospects get out of 
sight and out of reach, while they were still 
prospects. 

“‘ Ask him over here,” he suggested, “ so 
that he can look over the apartment and 
tell you if it’s good value. I'll step out 
when he comes in, of course, and you can 
talk things over with entire freedom.” 

Pollard couldn’t object to that, so he 
moved to the telephone. Enid filled in the 
interval by bringing her complexion up to 
date. Then she surveyed the apartment 
again while Henry talked, but not without 
leaving an ear open. Yes, it was Keats- 
town’s Mr. Strawn, and he would come 
right over. 

Henry left the telephone to discover that 
Enid seemed to think that the question was 
settled. 

“See, Henry, I’m going to have rose 
damask curtains at those long windows— 
won’t it be gorgeous?—and gray rugs and 
gray-upholstered furniture. Then I could 
put a day bed over here and stick my baby 
grand in the alcove bedroom, with a big 
soft couch in front of the fireplace. We 
can look around and get some pictures.” 

“We've got a houseful of pictures in 
Keatstown,” Henry grumbled. 

“Oh, those pictures!” 

“ Have it your own way,” he said with 
resignation. ‘‘ We'll go to some art stores 
to-morrow.” 

“ Come to think of it, Henry, I think I’d 
better wait. Rugs and furniture I’ll have 
to get right away, but pictures must wait 
till I have my own feeling for art. I’m still 
in the personality of Keatstown, and I can’t 
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express my new self till it’s had time to 
grow on me. If I’m going to be a Vil- 
lager, I want to be a real Villager, not just 
a visitor from Keatstown.” 

“ All right!”” he growled. “As for me, 
in Paris, Prague, or Vienna I'll be a visitor 
from Keatstown and nothing more. May- 
be this New York sojourn of yours will be 
worth what it costs if it shows you—and 
me—whether you’re really a Keatstowner 
or a Greenwich Villager!” 


Ill 


Jor Carmet thought things were get- 
ting too hot for comfort, and prayed for 
the early arrival of Charlie Strawn. His 
prayer was answered when a light knock 
fell on the door, and Enid, already at home, 
called: 

“ Come in!” 

But it wasn’t Strawn—it 1 was @ girl, 

At sight of her, Enid was dissolved in 
envy. She was three or four years younger 
than Enid, and thirty pounds lighter, but, 
above all, she was a Villager. Who else 
but a Villager would walk in on strangers, 
at half past four in the afternoon, in a 
kimono—a decorous kimono, to be sure, if 
somewhat frayed, but still a kimono? 

Brown bobbed hair curled around her 
ears, and her blue eyes met Enid’s, and 
Henry’s, without a trace of embarrassment. 
Passing over the realtor with a casual 
“ Hello, Joe!” she addressed Enid in a 
voice whose native Middle Western reso- 
nance still sounded through the muffler of 
the New York accent. 

“I’m Gilda Cary, in the studio next 
door. Sorry to trouble you. I heard 
voices, and I thought maybe somebody had 





:moved in while I was asleep, and maybe 


could lend me a spoonful of coffee for 
breakfast. I tried Harry Denby, across 
the hall, but he was out. Excuse me for 
intruding.” 

“ Oh, it’s quite all right,” said Enid nerv- 
ously. ‘I’m sure I’m going to take the 
studio, so we’ll be neighbors, and then Ill 
be glad to lend you coffee. I’m Mrs. Pol- 
lard—and this is Mr. Pollard.” 

That last statement had: sounded like an 
afterthought, but Gilda never doubted that 
he was Mr. Pollard, Villagers being less 
given to suspicion than Old Ninth Warders. 

‘‘ Never mind—I have to dress anyway, 
so I might as well go out for breakfast.” 

“ Don’t do that,” Joe interrupted. “ Mr. 
Strawn will be here in a moment, and they 
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want to talk to him about the apartment. 
I'll go down and get your coffee, Gilda. I 
can look in afterward, Mr. Pollard.” 

“Get it at Fraschini’s—their special 
blend,”’ said Gilda. ‘I know you'll like 
the house, Mrs. Pollard. We all do.” 

With a comradely nod she retired to her 
own apartment, and Joe hurried downstairs. 
He had seen Henry Pollard turn away in 
horror from this shameless Villager, and 
Enid’s even more shameless envy of her. 
It wasn’t safe to leave them till Strawn 
came; but Gilda needed coffee for break- 
fast, and Joe had suddenly discovered that 
Gilda’s convenience took precedence over 
other people’s necessities. 

The moment the Pollards were left alone, 
Henry turned on his wife with a thunderous 
frown. 

“Enid, you don’t stay in this house. 
That’s a bad woman. Breakfast—at half 
past ‘our in the afternoon!” 

“‘ She didn’t look in the least bad to me,” 
Enid protested. 

“What chance have you had to know 
what a bad woman looks like? You’ve 
spent your life in Keatstown, except when 


you were away at the convent; but I 
know—” 
“Yes, I suppose you do. 
turn to learn a few things!” 
“You won’t learn them in Greenwich 
Village. I won’t let you!” 


Now it’s my 


“Oh, yes, you will! You promised to 
let me live where I wanted to for six 
months. Oh, don’t worry—I can take care 
of myself; but I know enough now not to 
call a girl bad just because she sleeps late.” 

“ Coming in half dressed to borrow from 
people she never saw before—that’s a real 
Villager, I suppose. I won’t let you asso- 
ciate with women like that. Come on— 
we're going uptown!” 

In sudden panic Enid recognized his lord- 
of-the-manor and ruler-of-the-roost voice, 
which he didn’t dare use more than once 
or twice a year; but when he used it he 
meant business. 

“T love this studio!” she wailed. 

“ Come along!” 

“ And you promised to wait till Mr. Car- 
mel comes back!” 

“We won't.” 

“And there’s your friend Strong— 
Strawn—whatever his name is.” 

“T’ve made up my mind without him.” 

He stalked out on the landing, and beck- 
onec her with an imperious gesture. Enid 
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leaned against the open door for a last de- 
spairing glance around the desirable studio 
apartment, and, leaning, was able to fum- 
ble for a moment with the lock. Then she 
meekly followed him down to the street 
door, where they encountered a chubby, 
smiling gentleman in a velours hat and fur- 
lined overcoat. 

“ Hello, Mr. Pollard! Sorry I was de- 
layed. And Mrs. Pollard—why, of course 
I remember her! Wasn’t she little Enid 
King, who used to be the best dancer in 
Keatstown? We never had a chance to see 
her except when she was home from school 
for the holidays, but you evidently found 
time to carry her off!” 

Pollard swelled with visible pride at this 
metropolitan praise of his wife. 

“Yes, I got the big prize,” he said geni- 
ally. ‘“ Sorry to have put you out, Strawn. 
We’ve just decided we won’t take the 
apartment.” 

“ Not definitely,” Enid protested. 

Before Henry could correct her, Strawn 
had come in with— 

“It’s a fine house, Mr. Pollard—beau- 
tifully finished, as no doubt you’ve seen, 
and with a fine reputation. Come on up— 
let’s look at the place!” 

“ But it’s locked now,” Pollard objected 
gloomily, foreseeing a renewal of the whole 
struggle. 

“1’m almost sure Mr. Carmel took the 
catch off,” said Enid. “Let’s go up and 
see!” 

Henry sighed, but followed her and 
Strawn. They stood aside, however, to let 
him try the door himself. A glance flashed 
between them as he threw it open viciously 
and all three stepped into the studio. 

“Why, yes, I know this place,” said 
Strawn. ‘“ Knew the people that had it 
before. What rent are they asking? Two 
twenty-five? Yes, that’s what the Ven- 
nears paid. Poggio & Bracciolini are an 
absolutely reliable firm, Mr. Pollard. Of 
course, you can’t expect Village studios at 
up-State prices. I know values around 
here pretty well, and I can assure you 
you're getting a bargain.” 

“That wasn’t my objection—not the 
main one,” said Pollard grimly. “It was 
that awful woman.” 

“What awful woman?” Pollard asked 
solicitously. ‘I know everybody in this 
house, and I don’t seem to recognize the 
description.” 

“A terrible creature who came in just 
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now in a kimono, and tried to borrow coffee 
for breakfast. Breakfast—at half past 
four!” 

“She said her name was Cary,” Enid 
supplied. 

“Oh, Gilda Cary! Yes, I suppose she 
sleeps late. So would you, Mr. Pollard, if 
you had to work till midnight. She does 
that—plays the organ in a movie theater 
to get money for her musical education. 
One of the hardest-working and most con- 
scientious young women I know. They’re 
all like that around here—idealistic young 
people.” 

“She goes around among strangers in a 
kimono!” 

“ Every woman does that, in a Pullman 
sleeper. Etiquette in dress is a local mat- 
ter. Oh, I know they don’t do these things 
in Keatstown, but—” 

“ My wife isn’t going to do them in New 
York!” 

“Of course not! Mrs. Pollard is a good 
housekeeper. She’ll always have her break- 
fast coffee in the cupboard.” 

“T don’t like to leave her among all this 
Bohemianism.” 

“ Most of it’s only a pose, Mr. Pollard. 
They get over it.” 

“ T’ve heard a lot about these Villagers!” 

“What did you think of this man Car- 
mel?” Strawn interrupted. 

“ Pretty up-and-coming fellow,” Pollard 
admitted. ‘“I didn’t like the way he kept 
at us, but that was his business, and he 
knows it. No nonsense about him.” 

“T should say not! A mighty good busi- 
ness man, Joe Carmel, and he stands pretty 
well with the organization, too. He’ll be 
a district leader some day. He’s a typical 
Villager. I see him everywhere at studio 
parties.” 

“Mrs. Pollard isn’t used to this sort of 
life.” 

“ Why, don’t you think she can take care 
of herself?” 

Henry was afraid to say he didn’t. 

“‘She’s not familiar with city life,” he 
objected lamely. 

“But she’s a clever modern woman— 
not a shrinking, helpless imbecile, or a 
clinging vine. She’s firm, intelligent, self- 
reliant, penetrating.” 

Henry suppressed a groan. 
didn’t know Mrs. Pollard. 

“Why, Mr. Pollard, forty years ago a 
husband might have had some excuse for 
being afraid to leave his wife in a Bohemian 
3 


Strawn 
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atmosphere while he went abroad; but this 
is woman’s age. They wind us all around 
their fingers—in the Village, as everywhere 
else. The modern woman is wise. She’s 
born with it. Mrs. Pollard will be safe in 
the Village.” 

Henry surrendered. 

“ Well, Enid, if you take this place, I 
want you to promise me one thing. Build 
a wall safe to take care of your jewels—or, 
better yet, put them in a safe deposit 
vault.” 

“Lock them up!” Enid protested, sure 
that victory on the main issue meant vic- 
tory all along the line. “I should say not! 
What do you think I brought them to New 
York for?” 

Strawn looked at her throat and wrists 
and fingers. 

“They’re enough to tempt any crim- 
inal,” he admitted. 

“ And she’s got a lot more for evening 
wear,” said Pollard proudly. ‘“ She ought 
to have them out of the way.” 

“ Aren’t they all insured?” Enid de- 
manded. “ Well, then!” 

“Where’s Carmel?” Strawn asked, de- 
termined to strike while the iron was hot. 
‘““ Are you to meet him at the office?” 

“No,” said Henry. ‘“ He went out be- 
fore you came, to get some coffee for that 
girl next door.” 

“Then he’s probably waiting in her stu- 
dio,” said Strawn. ‘“ They’re great friends. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if she’d marry him 
before long. I'll just step over and call 
him, and you'll be able to get this thing off 
your mind.” 

It was obvious from Pollard’s face that 
Enid in the Village was something that he 
wouldn’t be able to get off his mind during 
his entire trip abroad; but he was beaten, 
and he knew it. Anyhow, if the terrible 
creature next door was going to be mar- 
ried, she would move out of the neighbor- 
hood, and Enid would be measurably safe. 

For safety’s sake, he went out into the 
corridor with Strawn and drew him aside 
before he knocked. 

“ Strawn, I’m letting her fake this place 
because you seem to know this part of 
town. You know Mrs. Pollard, too. You 
know her standing back home. I. wish 
you’d kind of keep an eye on her—call on 
her when you find an opportunity, exercise 


a little supervision over her acquaintances, 


if you can, and keep her from getting into 
the wrong sort of company.” 
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“Tl do my best,” Strawn promised. 

He knocked, as Pollard went back into 
the studio. Joe came out of Gilda’s apart- 
ment with a thunderous face, and found it 
visibly hard to bring his thoughts back to 
the Pollards. 

“Come out of it!” said Strawn genially. 
“Forget the golden dreams of springtime 
and come down to business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollard came near going back to the office 
without you. I had to leave them alone 
together while I dragged you out to fix up 
the lease.” 

Summoning a professional cheerfulness, 
Joe followed him back into the vacant 
studio. Literally, the Pollards were alone 
together, but they gave the impression of 
being alone separately. 

“ All settled?” Joe asked briskly. 

They turned, glared at each other, and 
then both smiled at him. 

“ All settled,” said Pollard, determined 
to be a good sport now that it was all over. 
“ T asked Mr. Strawn a few questions about 
the character of the Village, and he man- 
aged to remove my fears. Come on to your 
office—let’s sign the lease!” 

As they turned toward the door, Joe’s 
eyes fell on Strawn and Enid just as their 
eyes met. The sunlight was flashing on 
Strawn’s emerald ring. Perhaps she was 
only dazzled by the reflection, but Joe Car- 
mel knew a wink when he saw it. 

“Mr. Strawn knows all about the Vil- 
lage,” he agreed. “ He’s pretty wise!” 


IV 


An hour later the Pollards were bound 
uptown in their long-waiting taxi. 

“Well!” said Henry grimly. “Now 
that you’ve got it, I hope you'll like it. 
You’re a long way from Seventy-Second 
Street.” 

“Ten minutes by subway. I must have 
a congenial atmosphere.” 

“T suppose you must,” he conceded. 
“There hasn’t been much congeniality 
around the house lately. I guess we both 
need a rest after being married six years.” 

“ Of course!” she said eagerly. “ Like 
that vacation they give college professors— 
the sabbatical year. Six years of work, one 
year off. We both need it; and think how 
much we'll have to talk about when we 
get together again!” 

She was eager, effusive, sparkling, as she 
hadn’t sparkled since their honeymoon. 
The twenty years’ difference in their ages 
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had never shown so plainly. Henry Pol- 
lard cursed himself for thinking about it, 
but the gap was there, wider than when 
they had married. 

This plump, irritable, rather haughty 
young woman wasn’t much like the shy, 
slender girl whom he had carried off by a 
whirlwind courtship. You could still see 
Enid’s original features, like islands sur- 
rounded by the rising tide of fat, just as 
you could occasionally perceive the original 
Enid under the incrustations of prosperity 
and idleness; but six years of childless af- 
fluence, with nothing to do but give bridge 
parties, go to the movies, and eat choco- 
lates, had had their natural effect. 

Henry knew it wasn’t her fault. He 
hoped it wasn’t his fault, but he felt that 
it was a damned shame, anyway. 

Then, to cap it all, this sudden belated 
enthusiasm for her neglected music, this 
curious preference for being an unknown 
student in New York, rather than the lead- 
ing soprano of the church choir in Keats- 
town! Henry would rather be the leading 
citizen of Keatstown than a fourth-rater in 
New York; but tastes differed. 

“Maybe we do need a rest,” he con- 
ceded; “but you’ve got to remember one 
thing. I’ve taken myself away from the 
business—that ’ll cost me a lot of money— 
and fed the whole town with this bluff of 
a business trip to Europe. You know why. 
I can’t hang around Keatstown alone while 
you're down here. I’d look like a goat. 
The only way we can keep Keatstown from 
talking—if we can keep it from talking any 
way at all—is for me to go off across the 
pond and knock around in a lot of coun- 
tries where I can’t even speak the language, 
while you blow off steam in New York and 
learn to sing. Well, you’ve got to learn to 
sing—that’s all. Everybody in Keatstown 
has got to see, when you come back, that 
you sing four times as well as when you 
went away. We can’t have them saying 
that we had to get away from each other!” 

“ Even if it’s true?” 

“Especially if it’s true. Also, if you 
fall down on this, you can’t pull that stuff 
about giving up your career for me any 
more.” 

“You won’t be ashamed of me,” she 
snapped. “A few months with Werner, 
and if I don’t get a good offer—” 

“You wouldn’t take it?” he groaned, 
with a sincere horror that ought to have 
stirred her pity. 











“No, I won’t take it, unless—”’ 
“Unless what?” 

“ Well, you see, Henry, how do I know 
how your personality is going to develop 
while we’re separated?” 

“Don’t you worry about my person- 
ality! I haven’t had time to worry about 
it since I was twenty-five.” 

“Twenty years of steam bottled up,” 
said Enid, “ and all Europe to blow it off 
in—goodness knows what you'll do!” 

He was about to protest the respecta- 
bility of his intentions when she broke in 
with a little laugh. 

“7 know one thing you'll do, Henry— 
something you’ve always wanted to do, and 
I wouldn’t let you. You'll grow a beard!” 

“J might do worse than that,” he said. 

“No, you wouldn’t. You're out of the 
habit.” 

“ Enid, I don’t like this levity. It may 
be all right in the Village, but it won’t go 
in Keatstown. When your vacation in the 
Village is over, you’ve got to come back to 
Keatstown—and like it!” 

With a quite unmarried abandon she 
pulled his face down and kissed him. 

‘Why, you dear old angel, of course 1’ll 
like it!” 

He sighed. 

“T hope so. Maybe I’m wrong about 
the Village. Strawn seemed to think you’d 
be safe enough; but remember two things— 
take care of your jewels, and keep away 
from that girl next door. Going around 
half dressed—breakfasting at sundown—it 
isn’t decent, I tell you!” 

“ Don’t be silly,” said Enid. “It’s only 
the way they do in the Village.” 


V 


AND so it was—the way they did in the 
little Kansas village where Gilda Cary was 
born and lived till she knew she could never 
stand another year of teaching school. 
They didn’t make calls in their kimonos in 
Kansas, nor did they breakfast in the after- 
noon; but they ran next door to borrow 
coffee, or anything else they needed, and 
Gilda, when she came to Minuit Street, had 
brought her home-town habits with her. 
Which, again, is a way they have in the 
Village. 

Joe Carmel had come in with her coffee, 
passing the closed door where Strawn’s re- 
assuring voice was persuading the Pollards, 
to find her fully dressed and frying eggs in 
the kitchenette. 
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“Td ask you to breakfast,” she said, 
“but I suppose you have to get back to 
the office.” 

“T’m not hungry, but I’d like to stick 
around, if you’ll let me. These people next 
door are still making up their minds about 
the studio, with Charlie Strawn’s help. It 
seems they all come from the same town.” 

“ Lord help anybody that couldn’t make 
up their minds without Charlie Strawn!” 
said Gilda. 

“What have you got against Charlie?” 

“T don’t like him.” 

She seemed to feel that this was enough. 

“You shouldn’t take prejudices against 
people like that,” said Joe earnestly. “ You 
ought to be open-minded. I’ve never seen 
anything wrong with Charlie, and he’s 
about as wise a bird as you'll meet. I don’t 
know why he happens to want these people 
to take the studio, but he’s working hard. 
The lady is good and persuaded, but the 
husband has to be argued out of a grouch.” 

“ She looks like a nice girl,” said Gilda; 
“ but what’s she doing in the Village? She 
belongs on the upper West Side.” 

This was precisely what Joe would have 
thought of Enid Pollard, if he hadn’t been 
trying to rent her a studio; but at the mo- 
ment the remark conflicted with the pro- 
fessional enthusiasm of the realtor. For 
the second time in two minutes Gilda had 
antagonized him, and he wondered miser- 
ably why he resisted even his own ideas 
when they came back to him from her. As 
for her ideas— 

That was the curse of the age, Joe mused 
—ideas and principles. That was what 
brought people from happy homes to Green- 
wich Village. 

Gilda was full of principles, and so was 
Joe. They had got along so beautifully at 
first, when they had only danced together, 
or gone to the movies, or drawn their con- 
versation from the ever-ready “line”; but 
a little later, when their talks had got down 
to principles— 

“ What’s anybody doing in the Village?” 
he groaned. “It’s no place to live!” 

“Why, Joe Carmel! You live here.” 

“ T live in the Old Ninth Ward,” he cor- 
rected her. 

“ And you rented me this studio.” 

“T wish I hadn’t!” he said moodily. 

“ That’s because I’m three days behind 
with the rent,” she laughed; “ but I’ve got 
the money. I just let it slip. joe, did you 
knock at my door an hour ago?” 
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His olive face turned pink. 

“ Did I wake you?” 

“ Not enough to get me up; but I might 
have known you were only coming to col- 
lect the rent.” 

“Gilda!” He flamed with the sudden 
wrath of a stabbing race. “I was not! I 
was in the house to look at a bad ceiling on 
the top floor front, and I stopped to see 
you on the way out because—because—” 

His fluency failed him. 

“ Well, of course,” said Gilda, “ until a 
month ago there might have been any 
number of reasons why you should stop to 
say hello; but you haven’t come near me 
for so long that I didn’t suppose anything 
but a rent bill could bring you—not since 
that party in Dunnell’s studio.” 

“ You don’t belong with people like that, 
or in a place like that!” Joe said fiercely. 
“ They’re a bad lot!” 

“They gave a mighty nice costume 
party,” said Gilda. ‘Oh, I know what’s 


the matter with you—you’re mad because 
I went in my silk pyjamas. It was a cos- 
tume party, and that was all the costume 
I had.” 

“TI don’t mind that,” he said, so fiercely 


that it was clear he did mind it tremendous- 
ly; “ but you shouldn’t have been there at 
all.” 

“ Well, you were there!” 

“That’s different. I have to keep in 
with these people for the sake of the busi- 
ness. Poggio sent me up to join the new 
reform association, for the same reason. 
I have to stand in with everybody, but you 
don’t. Besides, you’re a woman.” 

“Why did I move away from Kansas?” 
she groaned. “ They’ve got over that stuff 
back there!” 

“Well, it’s so, anyway; and you're so 
sweet and wholesome.” 

“ Joe, if I weren’t so hungry, I’d throw 
this egg at you! What would you do if 
somebody dared to call you sweet and 
wholesome?”’ 

“Well, that’s what you are, just the 
same; and that’s why I don’t like to see 
you at frowzy parties like Dunnell’s.” 

“Stay away from frowzy parties,” she 
advised him unkindly, “if you don’t want 
to see me there. Oh, Joe, I know you 
mean well, but I can take care of myself!” 

“Can you? There are some bad eggs in 
the Village.” 

“Really?” she asked smoothly. “ My 
door was open while vou were talking to the 
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Pollards, and I heard what you said about 
the Village being full of people with high 
ideals, fine creative spirits—” 

“* Oh, well, that’s all in the way you look 
at it. This woman has got the Village bug, 
so in her frame of mind Dunnell and his 
mob would look like creative spirits to her; 
but most of them never created anything 
but synthetic gin, and you know it.” 

“You go to their parties.” ° 

“*T tell you I have to. Besides, I’ve been 
around, and I’m wise; but you’re a girl—” 

“The same old story!” Gilda groaned. 
‘Men must work, and women must weep; 
men must be wise, and women must: be 
dumb. Not any more, Joe! Don’t you 
think I’ve got any sense? I know some of 
these people are only iazy loafers, and some 
of them are really getting somewhere—” 

“Where are you getting?” he interrupt- 
ed. “If you were really trying to be a 
great musician, I could see something in 
it; but you’ve told me that was all the 
bunk—just a stall. You’re not studying 
anything. All you want is just to make a 
living; but you can’t go on playing this 
movie organ forever, and sticking around 
in one room that we call a studio!” 

“‘ Why not?” she asked lightly. ‘I like 
the life.” 

“Like the life?” he groaned. “ This 
life?” 

“T certainly do. There’s an ease and 
freedom about it that I’ve always wanted 
and always missed. In the Village, for the 
first time, I’ve felt at home.” 

Joe’s face hardened as Charlie Strawn’s 
summoning knock fell on the door. 

“As for me,” he warned her with ap- 
parent irrelevance, “I belong to the Old 
Ninth Ward!” 

Yet he went about the business of the 
afternoon in a mood of dull injury. The 
slamming of Gilda’s door behind him had 
seemed absolutely final. It had cut off a 
chapter in his life that had threatened to 
become the whole book. It was a settled 
fact that the eventual Mrs. Carmel would 
not be a Villager, but not till this moment 
had Joe realized that Gilda’s conversion 
into an Old Ninth Warder was out of the 
question; and there was no middle ground. 

The worst of it was that she thought she 
was wise—thought a good woman could 
safely associate with these bad eggs. Joe 
knew how hardly he had purchased wisdom, 
and it didn’t occur to him that it could 
be acquired in any other way. 











The Village promised to teach aspiring 
young people how to climb the Tree of 
Knowledge without barking their shins, 
and they flocked to it from the four quar- 
ters of the compass—people like Mrs. Pol- 
lard, for instance. Joe was almost sorry 
he had rented her that studio; and it didn’t 
make him feel any better to recall that he 
probably couldn’t have done so without the 
help of the all-wise Charlie Strawn. Rent- 
ing a single studio was no more in Joe’s life 
than catching a single pop fly in Tris 
Speaker’s; but that Speaker should drop a 
fly, or Joe fail to rent a studio, was a dis- 
grace to be taken to heart. 

So he was gloomy when he met Strawn 
that evening, and had to concede that 
Strawn, master mind that he was, seemed 
to have a talent surpassing Joe’s for the 
real estate business. 

“But say, Charlie,” he proceeded sus- 
piciously, ‘‘ what’s the game?” 

Mr. Strawn waved a genial hand. 

“No game at all. I used to dance with 
this girl back home, before she was married 
and I came to New York. When she start- 
ed trying to persuade her husband to let 
her come down here, she wrote to me on 
the quiet to help out if I could. He knew 
me, but he didn’t know she did. The dope 
around home is that he’s going over to get 
a Paris divorce. This girl married him for 
his money, and you can see she’s pretty 
tired of her bargain now—a lively kid tied 
up to a big ugly old house and a middle- 
aged stiff like Pollard. Probably she’s 
made him pretty tired of it, too. Looks 
as if she’s got a temper. They probably 
decided that for her to come down here, 
and for him to go to Paris and obtain a 
quiet divorce for desertion, was the easiest 
way to keep from a fuss in the news- 
papers—at least, that’s what I hear from 
Keatstown.” 

Joe was studying him alertly. 

‘“‘ Where do you come in?” he asked with 
Bohemian frankness. 

“Oh, my dear boy! I hadn’t seen her 
for years. I just lent a little friendly aid 
when she asked for it. Anybody that ever 
lived in Keatstown would be glad to help 
anybody else get out of Keatstown. Give 
the girl her chance, Joe. She wants it 


mighty badly; and she looks well in our 
landscape, too.” 

“She and the diamonds!” Joe agreed. 
““She’d better be careful how she wears 
them out and around!” 
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“You said it,” agreed Charlie Strawn; 
“but, as she says, they’re all insured.” 


VI 


Time did its stuff, and passed. Spring 
did its stuff, and lingered. March, with 
sporadic promises of spring, passed into a 
frozen, wintry April. April dragged on till 
it was time to yield to a cold and cheerless 
May. The first days of June found winter 
still lingering; and then, overnight, winter 
was gone, spring was skipped over, and 
summer had come to New York. 

The old ailanthus tree in the back yard 
of No. 24 Minuit Street clad itself in scrag- 
gly fronds of green—not much to look at, 
Enid Pollard used to think, but better than 
nothing, for it represented the whole world 
of outdoors when she was homesick for 
Keatstown. 

Homesickness for Keatstown, however, 
was rare from the first, and ceased entirely 
by June. Enid, busy with expressing her 
new self, was a Villager now, and a Villager 
of some renown. She was known first for 
the amazing regalia of jewels that she wore 
to parties, then for her wealth and lavish- 
ness, and finally for herself. 

They found her a simple soul and amaz- 
ingly uneducated, but cheerful and lavish; 
and cheerfulness and lavishness are assets, 
even in the Village. More and more people 
knew her and liked her, but her first ac- 
quaintances were still her closest friends— 
Gilda Cary and Charlie Strawn. 

Mr. Strawn, presumably, made his fre- 
quent calls in fulfillment of his promise to 
Henry to look after Enid and supervise her 
list of acquaintances; but he had never at- 
tempted to supervise Gilda Cary out of the 
list, for Enid had taken a determined lik- 
ing to Gilda from the first. Henry’s orders 
to keep away from her had been heeded as 
little as his entreaty to build a wall safe 
for the jewels. 

“ As if I’d spoil this gray brocade finish,” 
Enid told Charlie resentfully, “when I 
sleep with a gun under the mattress and 
the jewels in a bag under my pillow!” 

So Gilda came in every day, though not 
to borrow coffee. Usually she came in to 
play accompaniments on Enid’s baby 
grand, while Charlie Strawn furnished vio- 
lin obbligatos. No. 24 Minuit Street was a 
musical house—too musical, according to 
the neighbors, whose complaints presently 
began to pour in on Poggio & Bracciolini. 

“There is a time for all things,” said 
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Frank Poggio; “a time to sing and a time 
to sleep. Go around and tell her that, Joe, 
in your well known diplomatic way. If we 
can’t make these people be reasonably 
quiet, the neighbors will complain to the 
Board of Health. With the new reform 
association making so much fuss about 
awful conditions in the Village, we don’t 
want that.” 

“The reform association is out to get 
the tough cafés mainly,” said Joe; “es- 
pecially the cellar dumps.” 

“Well, they won’t hurt my feelings if 
they shut up most of the cellar dumps; but 
they’ve been giving interviews in the pa- 
pers about the Village being honeycombed 
with rottenness, and that hurts real estate 
values. Every bit of fuss, even if it’s only 
about music late at night, helps make out- 
siders believe the Village is bad; so go 
around and fix Mrs. Pollard.” 

Yet, possibly because Joe was only 
slightly acquainted with Mrs. Pollard, part- 
ly because at last it was spring, he went to 
see Gilda instead. He hadn’t seen much of 
Gilda in the last three months. Maybe 
that was why spring was so late this year. 

Though Joe had been growing in wis- 
dom and stature, he was getting little fun 
out of it. Now that he no longer spent his 
spare time with Gilda, he had been. spend- 
ing it at his political club, and with profit. 
Horgan, the district leader, was a sick man, 
slowly dying of cancer—though that was a 
secret known to few—and more and more 
of his work was falling on Joe Carmel. 

He had missed Gilda; and when her face 
flamed with sudden welcome as she met 
him at the door, he knew she had missed 
him. He wanted to seize her and kiss her, 
but he had an errand—an unpleasant er- 
rand; and, being a conscientious young 
man, he had to dispose of that first. 

‘“‘T might have known it would take bad 
news to bring you around,” Gilda lament- 
ed, when he had told her; “ but tell the 
neighbors we'll be good. You see, I usual- 
ly get home from the movie house at mid- 
night, and nearly always I stop in at Enid’s 
for cocoa and sandwiches and a talk about 
things in general. Charlie Strawn’s usually 
there, and often he has his violin with him.” 

“T hear Charlie’s usually there,” said 
Joe. 

“Well, what of it? They came from 
the same town. If you Old Ninth Warders 
have to be nasty-minded about that—you 
know midnight’s only late afternoon in 
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the Village. Besides, I’m usually there, 
too ” 


“That’s just the trouble,” said Joe. 
‘“‘ There may be nothing in this, but Strawn 
helped her to persuade her husband to let 
her come to the Village; and he’s always 
with her, and people are talking about it. 
I don’t like to have you hanging around 
her so much, Gilda. Honestly, I don’t 
think she’s the sort of woman you ought 
to associate with.” 

“ And her husband,” said Gilda silkily, 
“told her I wasn’t the sort of woman she 
ought to associate with; so, if we’re as bad 
as that, I guess we’d better go on associ- 
ating with each other, to keep from spoil- 
ing the rest of the community. Then you 
can have a good time associating with her 
husband when he comes back from Vienna. 
You seem to have the same ideas!” 

Joe went out into the June sunshine feel- 
ing that he had misplayed another golden 
chance. It wasn’t spring for him. 


Nor was it spring in Vienna, though the 
breeze was balmy and the skies were bright, 
for an American tourist who sat gloomily 
in the bar of the Bristol Hotel, reading a 
ten-days-old New York newspaper and 
nursing a ridiculous beard. 

Henry Pollard was intensely unhappy. 
For a month he had kept himself interest- 
ed in the pottery industry of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia; but now he had learned, 
and dutifully passed on to the Keatstown 
office, all that would be of any use to him, 
and there was nothing else to do. He had 
promised Enid to stay in Europe till the 
end of summer, and Europe offered Henry 
few diversions. In that benighted conti- 
nent he couldnt even go to a ball game. 

The beard had absorbed his interest for 
a time, but he had to admit at last that 
this long-cherished ambition had turned out 
a disastrous failure. The beard grew ir- 
regularly over his concave face, his sharp 
nose thrusting up out of it like the obelisk 
rising above the trees in Central Park. 

For fifteen years he had been restrained 
from growing a beard, first by his position 
in the community, and then by the horri- 
fied protests of his wife. When at last this 
solitary excursion to regions where he was 
unknown had made it possible to grow his 
beard and express his personality, he had 
discovered that if this beard expressed his 
personality there was something wrong 
with his personality. 
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The beard looked loose, like the beard 
of a man of lax morals and feeble will 
power—like the beard of a Greenwich Vil- 
lager. .Certainly it was not the beard of 
one who for ten years had been president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Keats- 
town, New York. 

Then the New York papers were dis- 
quieting, too. Henry didn’t like these 
Senatorial investigations, which seemed 
likely to be disturbing to business; but still 
less did he like what he read about Green- 
wich Village. There was a newly organized 
reform association whose enthusiastic sec- 
retary talked about cleaning things up. 
Obviously, then, Henry Pollard wasn’t the 
only one who thought that Greenwich Vil- 
lage needed to be cleaned up; but he didn’t 
like to think of its being cleaned up by 
force while Enid was in it. 

The reform association had confirmed his 
suspicion that the Village was no safe place 
for Enid; but what could he do? If he 
came back before his time, she would be 
furious. No, he could only wait and won- 
der. Was Strawn taking care of her? Had 
she built that wall safe for the jewels? 

One thing he could do, at any rate—two 
things, in fact. He could go back to Paris, 
which couldn’t be duller than Vienna, and 
which was two days nearer home, in case 
anything happened; and, thanks to his ac- 
quaintance with Carthew, head of an in- 
ternational detective agency, he could take 
some measures to see that she was protect- 
ed—unobtrusively, of course, but protect- 
ed. So he cabled Carthew: 


Assign man to protection Mrs. Pollard, 24 Min- 
uit Street. Has jewels costing eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars in studio. , Highly important give her 
no reason to suspect under surveillance, but keep 
an eye on her so far as possible on these terms. 

Henry POoLtarp. 


This might at least relieve him from these 
horrifying dreams of thugs breaking into 


the studio at night. He wished he could 
have detectives follow her when she went 
out, too, but that wouldn’t he safe. If she 
ever learned that he had se detectives on 
her, she wouldn’t believe it was due to his 
solicitude for her. She would think he was 
trying to keep her from enjoying herself in 
the Village. 
VII 


Now that summer had really come, Enid 
decided to give a house-warming. She had 
put it off, partly because the idea of warm- 


ing anything, in the cold, windy spring of 
Manhattan, was a tragic joke, and partly 
because she wanted to wait till she had 
enough agreeable acquaintances to make it 
a really good party. 

Now the weather was warm, and through 
Charlie Strawn she had made a swarm of 
friends. This called for a celebration, and 
with Charlie’s help she decided to make it 
a good one. 

Anybody who doubted her success could 
have got a perfectly adequate testimonial, 
that night, from the policeman on the beat. 

In three months Marty Gilfoyle had 
learned a good deal about the Village and 
about his job, but he hadn’t changed his 
opinion about the undesirable character of 
Villagers. Now that Canavan was a ser- 
geant, and Marty was patrolling Canavan’s 
old beat, he was finding evidences of old, 
accustomed ways, of easy acquiescence by 
his predecessor in Village habits, that dis- 
turbed him. The little pocket pamphlet 
was still his Bible, but certain habits of the 
force were rather hard to harmonize with 
its teachings. 

Down the sidewalk of Minuit Street Pa- 
trolman Gilfoyle made his way to the cor- 
ner. From the house where he was born 
came screams of laughter and a chorus of 
shouting voices that rose over the tinkle 
of a piano. Marty knew that Mrs. Pollard 
was giving a studio party—the janitor had 
told him that much; and he knew that, 
strictly speaking, it was none of his busi- 
ness. Yet, as often as his strollings carried 
him past No. 24 Minuit Street that night, 
he lingered around the door and cast an 
observant eye on arriving guests. It was 
set down in his little book: 


Know the rendezvous of the criminal element 
on your post, also the non-working type. If pos- 
sible, try to learn the destination of such persons 
when leaving their “ hang-out.” 


They might not be criminals, Patrolman 
Gilfoyle mused, as he watched men and 
women in evening dress running up the 
stoop of No. 24 and pushing on into the 
hallway without ringing the bell—for the 
street door was never locked in that house 
of much nocturnal coming and going. 
They might not be criminals, though again 
they might; but they certainly belonged to 
the non-working type. 

Then he swore under his breath, for Joe 
Carmel was crossing the street—Joe Car- 
mel in a dinner coat and a snappy straw 
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hat, with a white carnation pinned in his 
buttonhole. 

“ Evenin’, Joe,” said the patrolman. 
** All dressed up, ain’t you?” 

“Sure! I’m going to a party.” 

“The same one we hear?” 

Piano and chorus were filling the neigh- 
borhood with melody. By way of promot- 
ing Enid’s musical education, she and her 
friends were carolling to the effect that last 
night they loved her on the back porch 
best of all. 

“‘T guess that’s it,” Joe admitted uneasi- 
ly. “At Mrs. Pollard’s.” 

“JT thought you said them things was a 
waste of time,” Marty reminded him. 

“ Well, I’ve got to keep in with these 
people, on account of the business, Marty. 
Same reason I joined the reform associa- 
tion. What between the business and the 
organization, I’ve got to know what’s goin’ 
on. You got to be reasonable about things 
like that.” 

“‘ So I hear,” said Patrolman Gilfoyle. 

Joe, observing his old friend more close- 
ly, noticed an air of maturity, almost of 
sophistication. 

“Getting on to the ropes, eh, Marty?” 
he laughed. “I hear you helped pull the 
Café Graniano week before last. What was 
the matter? Didn’t they give up quick 
enough?” 

“You can search me,” replied Marty 
coldly. ‘All I know is that reports come 
in of a violation of the Volstead Act on the 
premises, and I and another fellow was as- 
signed to go with Sergeant Horowitz and 
arrest the proprietor; and we done it.” 

“ And now there’s a padlock on the place 
for a year,” Joe added. “ Yet, Marty, you 
know as well as I do that there are plenty 
of places in the Village selling it just the 
same as the Graniano, and nothing happens 
to them. How’s that?” 

“ Better ask some man higher up, Joe, 
if you’re so curious—maybe somebody up 
on Fourteenth Street, seein’ that you stand 
so well with the organization. As for me, 
all I know is that when there’s complaints 
of the violation of the laws, I take action. 
That’s what the force is for, and we do it.” 

Joe waved toward the dim colored lights 
above a flight of area steps, down toward 
the corner. 

“I hear a good many complaints of the 
cellar dumps down there,” he observed. 
“That Maroon Mosquito’s a bad place, 
Marty!” 
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“Well, it looks bad to me, but I thought 
maybe you Bohemians that run around to 
studio parties saw things different.” 

“I’m not a Bohemian,” declared Joe, 
almost fiercely. ‘“ As for the Maroon Mos- 
quito—why, the place was full of sixteen- 
year-old kids when I was in there the other 
night. No wonder the reform association 
is beginning to raise the devil! I say noth- 
ing against these places for people that like 
them, so long as the customers are old 
enough to know what they’re about; but 
when they go down and rob the cradle, it’s 
about time things were cleaned up in the 
old ward.” 

“Maybe you better go over to the 
house,” said Marty ironically, “ and make 
a complaint to the captain, if you feel that 
way about it. It ain‘t my business to go 
in there and pull the place on general prin- 
ciples, just because I don’t like its looks; 
and you’ve been tellin’ me yourself not to 
let my prejudices get away with me. I’ve 
got to wait till there’s a complaint, unless 
I see evidence that a crime was committed 
or is about to be committed.” 

Joe laughed. 

“You're getting on to the ropes, all 
right! You'll wise up, Marty, before 
you’ve been on the force very long!” 

He stepped aside as two girls of seven- 
teen or so came down the sidewalk, gig- 
gling, arm in arm. They made a desperate 
effort to sober their faces as they passed 
the frowning policeman, burst into another 
fit of giggles twenty feet farther on, and 
giggled all the way to the area steps that 
led down to the Maroon Mosquito. 

“Yeah!” said Marty morosely. “ Look 
at them two now! They ought to be home, 
gettin’ spanked and put to bed. That sort 
of thing makes me sore! Believe me, Joe, 
if I get a chance, I would certainly love to 
pinch that dump. I don’t like the guy that 
runs it a little bit.” 

‘“‘ Sartoresco? Neither do I.” 

“ He’s up here at this party you’re goin’ 
to,” Marty informed his friend. 

“Oh, well, I guess Mrs. Pollard invited 
him because he’s a friend of Charlie 
Strawn.” 

“Youre in good company,” Marty 
grinned; “ but ain’t you a little late, Joe? 
It’s half past eleven, and they’ve been rais- 
in’ the devil up there since ten o’clock.” 

“Oh, they come and go at all hours at 
these parties,” said Joe. 

He saw no reason for admitting that the 

















party, for him, wouldn’t begin till Gilda 
Cary arrived. Gilda had to work at the 
movie house till nearly midnight, and she 
had been very cold to Joe’s suggestion that 
he had better call for her. 

“I'd better be getting on up,” he said. 
“Don’t be too hard on this studio mob, 
Marty. They’ve got to occupy their minds 
some way.” 

“They’re occupyin’ everybody -else’s 
mind, with all that racket; but I guess no- 
body ever sleeps on this block, anyway, 
what with that automatic piano at the Ma- 
toon Mosquito.” 

Joe passed on upstairs, and Marty was 
about to resume the patrolling of his beat 
when he saw another man coming down the 
block and peering uncertainly at the num- 
bers on the houses. The unknown carried 
a black leather case, which might conceiv- 
ably contain a trombone, or might con- 
ceivably contain something else; for it was 
set down in Patrolman Géilfoyle’s little 
book: 

Don’t fail to investigate persons carrying musi- 
cal instruments about business sections of the city 


at night. Frequently burglars’ tools are carried 
in this manner. 


The man with a black leather case paused 
in front of No. 24, and then went hesitant- 
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ly up the steps. Marty looked at him and 
turned away. After all, there were other 
musical instruments at this party. If the 
guests chose to assail the ears of the neigh- 
borhood with music, that was their affair, 
until the neighborhood chose to object; 
and even if it objected, it must complain 
to the Board of Health, not the police. 
Moreover, Minuit Street was hardly a busi- 
ness district, unless the cellar dumps could 
be called business houses. 

Yet Marty was tormented, as he went 
on down the street, with the uneasy con- 
sciousness of duty undone, of wickedness 
left unrebuked. 

From the open windows of the house 
where he was born came the music of a 
piano and the shuffle of dancing feet, min- 
gled with the soft sighing of the leaves of 
the ailanthus tree, fluttered by the June 
breeze. From the other corner came the 
tinkle of a banjo and screams of laughter, 
rising from the subterranean depths of the 
Maroon Mosquito. 

Marty shook his head. 

“The old ward is certainly in a bad 
way,” he muttered. “ Time something was 
done about it; but I got to wait till a citi- 
zen makes a complaint, unless I see one of 
these overt acts!” 











THE LOVER’S BOAST 


Boast not of your gold, nor your wisdom boast to me, 
For I am a lover, and none so rich as I, 


And none so wise, and none hath felicity 


The like of mine of all men under the sky. 


All wisdom is folly compared with loving the girl 
I love, and who loves me again; and all bright gold 


Is dim matched with the glory of one soft curl 
On her head. All other joy is sorrow except to behold 


Her face, and in my arms to hold her fast; 
All else is dust and things that vanish away. 

In her all beauty flowers mysterious out of the past, 
And all the beauty to come in time’s most distant day. 


Poets sang for her, and armies fought, and empires fell, 
And a hundred thousand springs come wild again in her; 
Oh, you that talk of wisdom, and you that buy and sell, 
I am a lover, surrounded by stars and walking on air! 


Richard Le Gallienne 




















The Thickness of a Warp 


HOW WES DOUGHTY AND CHARLEY BAKER, RIVAL STRIKERS 
OF SWORDFISH, DECIDED AN EVENTFUL WAGER 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


both on the port tack, riding sails 

and foresails full, engines running 
sweetly, and with but a quarter of a mile 
of blue Gulf Stream water between them. 
Ahead of the Applegar a swordfish was fin- 
ning up. Another vessel—a Portuguese out 
of Gloucester—was after it. Indeed, the 
other boat’s striker had plainly indicated 
that he considered it his fish by pointing at 
it with his pole. 

Young Captain Wes Doughty, who did 
his own striking, laughed to himself in the 
stand on the bowsprit of the Mary Ann. 
What did old Captain Pepper Jackson care 
for a Portuguese’s claim to a fish? 

Sure enough, Captain Jackson swung 
across the Gloucester man’s bow, and Wes 
could hear over the calm sea the calls of 
the mastheader putting the Applegar “ on ” 
the fish. Then something happened—Cap- 
tain Pepper’s engine went dead. 

The swordfish was going away fast, and 
Wes Doughty saw that the Applegar could 
not catch it under sail alone. Then he had 
an inspiration. Why not iron it himself 
for Captain Jackson? What more natural, 
indeed, since Captain Jackson was Eva 
Jackson’s father? 

“ Take it!” he called over his shoulder. 

“ Port a leetle!”” came from the mast- 
header, and then: “ Steady!” 

The helmsman pointed the Mary Ann to- 
ward where the rakish fin and tail showed 
above the surface, and in ten minutes Wes 
had the fish ironed. 

“Swing back ter the Applegar!” he 
shouted astern. . 

As the Mary Ann surged abreast of Cap- 
tain Jackson’s vessel, Wes came down from 
the bowsprit. 

“Troned yer fish fer ye, cap’n!” he 
called. ‘“ Drop a dory an’ haul it. Yec’n 
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send back my barrel an’ warp when it’s 
*greeable ter ye.” 

““Ye’re a damned liar!’ came furiously 
over the water. “ Ye stole my fish, that’s 
what ye done, ye—” 

Astonishment struck Wes Doughty 
dumb. So this was the thanks he got for 
his kindness! Then he saw the reason. 
One of his own dories, towing astern, had 
been ‘dropped when the barrel was thrown 
overboard, and even then Ed Gooms was 
hauling the fish. 

The young captain turned to blast his 
own crew, but suddenly it came over him 
that they could not be expected to read his 
mind. It was any one’s fish when the Ap- 
plegar broke down — that is, disregarding 
the Portuguese, who, of course, wasn’t to 
be considered. 

There was nothing in the whole incident 
worthy of more than a passing thought. 
The crew of the Mary Ann laughed at Cap- 
tain Pepper and snickered a little at Wes 
himself. All it amounted to was that a 
notoriously cranky skipper had vented his 
resentment on the nearest object, which 
happened to be his would-be benefactor. 

Wes should have forgotten it ten minutes 
afterward—but he didn’t. In some way 
his pride was hurt. It bothered him all the 
way to Boston, where he sold at top price. 
It bothered him all the way back to Ding- 
ley’s Island, where he had gone to “ ice 
up ” at Goddard’s. It bothered him now, 
as he set the tongs firmly about one great 
cake of ice after another and rocked back 
on his heels to keep the guide ropes taut 
until their three hundred pounds of dead 
weight was directly over the open hatch- 
way of the Mary Ann. 

“ Danged old fool!” he said aloud, try- 
ing to get rid of his obsession by words. 

Dan Beard, the cook, stuck his head up 











from the forecastle and waved a slice of 
watermelon. Captain Doughty noted, with 
disapproval, that Dan was still as drunk as 
he had been in Boston. The cook bit sav- 
agely at the slice of watermelon, missed it 
by a full foot, looked up reproachfully, and 
declaimed: 

“When glash ish high an’ still a risin’, 

Safely resh the careful wise un. 

- When glash ish low an’ fallin’ fash, 

Soundly sleeps a careless assh. 

“ Thash what the ‘ Coast Pilot ’ sez,” he 
announced with gravity. Then, shaking his 
finger to emphasize his words, he added: 
“Ye mind ’at, Wes Doughty! Ye mind 
’at!”? and popped back into the forecastle 
like a rabbit into its burrow. 

Captain Doughty glowered at the spot 
where the cook had been, and then glanced 
forward to where Frank Gilliam, the engi- 
neer, lay with his head on a coil of warp, 
and the small barrel to which the rope was 
attached clasped in his arms. And Frank 
had assured him only an hour before that 
he hadn’t drunk “enough to physic a 
snipe ”’! 

Well, that came of paying off in Boston; 
but it was the custom for a skipper to pay 
off where he sold. Also, by selling in Bos- 
ton, he got twenty-three cents a pound for 
his swordfish — two hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars for each man on board—while 
the vessels that sold in Portland, the Ap- 
plegar among them, had to be content with 
nineteen cents. 

“Hold the ice, Wes!” came from the 
deck of the Mary Ann. “ They got to 
pack in the cracks.” 

Captain Doughty mopped his forehead 
and sat down on an empty oil barrel; but 
his mind refused to sit and rest with him. 
With the cessation of physical labor, his 
thoughts whirled on faster than ever. He 
lived over again, for the thousandth time, 
the blow to his pride. ; 

Still, what did it matter, after all, if old 
Pepper Jackson had laid it to him that he 
had stolen a fish from the Applegar, when 
he really hadn’t? Folks would laugh at 
him, of course, for trying to do a kindness 
to the spleeny old fool. That was where he 
had gone wrong—going out of his way to 
do a kindness. 

“ Ain’t ’at the Applegar comin’ ter ice?” 
the man on the deck asked, shaking his eyes 
and gazing to the south. 

“°T’s so. What uv it?” Wes Doughty 
returned truculently. 
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“Oh, nothin’,” the man answered in of- 
fended tones, and pointedly changed the 
subject. ‘“ Guess we’ll all be goin’ ter the 
dance ter Long Island ter-night. It’s git- 
tin’ ready ter blow.” 

As the Mary Ann cast off from God- 
dard’s dock, the Applegar slid smoothly 
into her berth. Old Captain Jackson ran to 
the low bulwarks and shouted after the de- 
parting vessel: 

“ Ye damned fish thief, ye!” 

Doughty did not turn his head, although 
he could feel his cheeks reddening through 
the tan of the Banks. It was Dan Beard 
who howled back an answer: 

“No use ye gittin’ a trip o’ fish ef ye’re 
goin’ ter sell ’em fer nex’ ter nothin’. Nine- 
teen cents ter Po’tland, whar ye sell, an’ 
we git twenty-three cents ter Boston. How 
’bout it, Cap’n Pepper? How ’bout it, ye 
old sea hog?” 

II 


Wes Doucuty’s mood changed as the 
Mary Ann tore up the bay toward Port- 
land, every inch of canvas drawing and the 
engine going. The cock had said exactly 
what he would have liked to say himself, 
what he would have said if Captain Jackson 
had not been Eva Jackson’s father. 

The northwester that was threatening 
would keep him from sailing for the fishing 
banks that afternoon. It would keep him 
at anchor at Long Island, since there was 
nothing to be gained by bucking bad 
weather. Well, that would give him an op- 
portunity to see Eva, and to take her to 
the dance. 

He felt his heart leap at the prospect, 
and then as suddenly go into low. If Char- 
ley Baker, who had succeeded to his old 
job as striker on the Applegar, had arrived 
first, Eva would have gone with him. Had 
she not gone with Charley when the Ap- 
plegar came back from the initial sword- 
fishing trip of the season? Wes remem- 
bered how he had attempted to reproach 
her, and her answer: 

“ Well, you warn’t here.” 

It would be different this time. The 
Mary Ann would be in at Long Island long 
before Captain Jackson’s vessel. Wes 
would make things clear between them at 
the dance. Either Eva was going with him, 
or she wasn’t. 

The Mary Ann suddenly lost way, and 
the steady roar of the engine died to ago 
nized hiccups. 
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“ What’s come to her?” Wes Doughty 
called angrily. 

Frank Gilliam stuck his head up from 
the engine room, perfectly sober now that 
his engine was concerned. 

“‘ She’s slipped a cog, an’ the rotor in 
the timer’s all wee-wahey, consarn her!” 
he said disgustedly. ‘‘ Take a couple 0’ 
hours ter fix her up.” 

The engine was not yet running when 
Captain Doughty ordered the anchor let go 
off Long Island. The Applegar had passed 
him half an hour before, and was swinging 
at her mooring with all sails neatly stowed. 

The crew of the Applegar had only had 
half an hour in which to disseminate the 
news of the trip, but, as Wes Doughty 
went toward the home of his married sis- 
ter, with whom he lived, Uncle Ez Parker 
barred his way. 

“‘ Hear tell ye be strikin’ agin fer Cap’n 
Jackson, Wes!” The old man cackled de- 
lightedly at his own witticism. “ ’Tain’t 
nowise right or proper ter strike fer the Ap- 
plegar whilst ye’re on ‘nother vessel, seems 
ter me!” 

Wes glowered, but passed on without a 


word. Why was it, he asked himself angri- 
ly, that what he had meant as a favor 
should first gain him a tongue-lashing, and 


then ridicule? Probably the story of Cap- 
tain Pepper laying it to him that he had 
stolen a fish from the Applegar, when he 
had tried really to give the old man one, 
was going into legend, to be told at the 
store along with the exploits of Big Bat, 
out of Boston. 

Doughty shivered at the thought, then 
stiffened with annoyance. Captain Pepper 
Jackson himself, with Charley Baker at his 
elbow, stood in the roadway. 

The young captain made to pass with a 
muttered greeting, but the older man 
stopped him with a raised finger. 

“Ye tell ’at drunk cook o’ yourn ’at I 
aim ter gut him like a cod, soon ’s he gits 
sober!” he announced truculently. “I 
ain’t tew old ter do it. Sea hog, hey? Tl 
sea hog him, consarn—” 

“Dan didn’t mean no harm,” Doughty 
interrupted, glad that the conversation had 
not taken a personal turn. “He wuz a 
leetle mite—” 

“‘ Sea hog, he called me! Sea hog! I 
ain’t never stole a fish from nob’dy, like 
some I cud name!” 

“T didn’t aim ter steal no fish from ye, 
Cap’n Jackson,” Doughty said earnestly. 
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“IT aimed ter iron ’at fish fer ye, yer en- 
jine hevin’ broke down, an’—” 

“* Mebbe ye did, but I didn’t git the fish,” 
the older man replied waspishly. “I mis- 
doubt ye ’tended me ter, since yer own dory 
was haulin’ it. Charley cud hev ironed it, 
anyways, under sail. *Tain’t none uv yer 
business ter iron my fish fer me.” 

“‘Charley’d hev missed it, no doubt 0’ 
at,” Doughty said insultingly. : 

Captain Jackson, as Eva’s father, was 
safe from him, but there was no reason why 
- should not, in his turn, insult some one 
else. 

“T ain’t missed a fish — leastwise not 
when I been put on it right — this hull 
trip!” Charles Baker said wrathfully. 

“T ain’t missed none, no matter how I 
wuz put on,” Doughty retorted. 

“Ye mean ye got a fish every time ye 
struck?” 

“At’s what I mean.” 

“Guess ye didn’t strike, then, ‘less ye 
wuz sure. Punched ’em all under the bow, 
mebbe,” the other man sneered: 

“T ironed every fish we set eyes on,” 
Doughty stated with maddening calmness, 
and made as if to pass on. 

Charley Baker was stung to a challenge. 

“ T’ll bet ye share ag’in’ share, next trip, 
I don’t strike as many times as ye do ’ithout 
gittin’ a fish!” | 

““ Every time ye strike an’ don’t git a fish 
ter count ag’in’ ye? Ef ’at’s what ye mean, 
it’s a bet,” Doughty accepted instantly. 

“*At’s what I mean, consarn ye!” The 
striker of the Applegar turned to Captain 
Pepper. ‘“ Ye'll keep tally o’ me, an’ be 
jedge o’ the bet?” . 

“Tl blige ye,” the old man agreed, 
“ef it’s ’greeable ter Wes.” 

“ Suits me. We c’n choose who ye’ve a 
mind ter keep tally o’ me on the Mary 
a Doughty said, and turned on his 

eel. 

This was much better than he could have 
hoped, he told himself, as he shuffled up 
the road in his sea boots. At least there 
was nothing to laugh at in a bet. It would 
quite overshadow the humorous tale of his 
unfortunate attempt at kindness. 

He opened the door, without knocking, 
and stepped into his sister’s kitchen. 

“Lo, Wes! Hear ye hed words ’ith 
Cap’n Pepper,” she greeted him. 

“Lo, Emma! Warn’t nothin’.” 

“What did ye share?” 

“ Two ninety-nine.” 
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“Two ninety-nine! Ye mus’ hed a good 
trip o’ fish. Well, Eva Jackson’s goin’ ter 
the dance ’ith Charley Baker, so I s’pose ye 
won’t be goin’?” 

She looked at him with needle-sharp curi- 
osity. Wes stared back at her without an- 
swering, and then went toward his room, 
his head in a whirl. Eva going to the dance 
with Charley Baker! She must have 
known that the Mary Ann was coming in! 
With Charley Baker! There must be some 
mistake! ' 

An hour later, as Wes settled back in a 
red plush chair at the barber’s, and let his 
head lie on the rest, he was conscious that 
he was an object of deep interest. Uncle 
Ez, who was getting his weekly shave, ad- 
dressed him through the lather that covered 
the old man’s face. 

“ Hear ye aim ter beat Charley Baker 
out o’ his share, next trip, since he done ye 
out o’ Eva,” he tactfully remarked. 

Captain Doughty bristled. 

‘“‘ What’s Eva got ter do ’ith it?” 

“ Nothin’, J ‘lowed, but thar’s them as 
says she’s part o’ the bet—ye git her back 
ef ye win.” 

“‘ She ain’t. Why shud she be?” 

“ No reason, I ’low,” drawled Uncle Ez. 
“ Be ye goin’ ter the dance?” 

“ Mebbe I am.” 

“ ?Tain’t nothin’ ter me pessonal,” the 
old man said, with exasperating calmness; 
“ceptin’ it’s kinder interestin’ ter know 
who ye’ll take!” 

III 


It was pride alone that drove Doughty 
to the dance, that evening—pride and the 
intention of showing Eva Jackson just how 
much he cared. He took his place among 
the unattached males at the end of the hall, 
and plunged at once into a highly technical 
discussion of a new type of engine. Thence 
conversation drifted inevitably to the 

et. 

Doughty realized that he was regarded 
with new respect—more even than was due 
him as the youngest and most successful 
captain in the swordfishing fleet. Other 
bets had been made, and Wes derived a 
mild glow at finding the Mary Ann favo- 
rite over the Applegar. The world began 
to look less dark to him. He even let his 
eyes follow Eva Jackson, as'she went grace- 
fully through the mazes of the Boston 
Fancy and Hull’s Victory. 

He told himself that Eva did not look 


very happy. Then he realized his own 
fatuousness. Of course she was happy! 
Why shouldn’t she be? That she looked 
entirely adorable he did not permit his 
thoughts to admit, but he felt it, just the 
same. 

On a sudden impulse, born of bravado, 
since he was sure that every one was watch- 
ing him, he crossed over boldly to her for 
a fox trot—that walking dance introduced 
by summer rusticators so that they needn’t 
stop talking. 

“Ye got here late,” she said immediate- 
ly, in a low voice. ‘ I—I didn’t know the 
Mary Ann wuz comin’ ter-night. Heard 
ye sold ter Boston.” 

“ Enjine broke,” he answered, conscious 
of a shortness of breath not due to the 
dancing. “See ye got someb’dy ter bring 
ye, jus’ the same,” he added. 

“Td ’a’ waited fer ye ef I’d known ye 


wuz comin’,” she replied, her voice almost 


a whisper. 

Wes’s heart missed several beats, and he 
fell out of step. Then his masculine pride 
reasserted itself. 

“Ye hadn’t oughta gone with Charley 
Baker, ef—ef ye’re goin’ ’ith me. I kinder 
thought ye wuz, though I see now I wuz 
mistook.” 

“TI never said I wuz goin’ ’ith ye, Wes,” 
she parried weakly, but he could feel her 
tremble in his arms. 

“Well, ye be!” he stated with sudden 
resolution. He lost step again, and drew 
her down on the bench that ran the length 
of the hall. ‘ Tell me, be ye?” 

“Yes,” she agreed, and looked bravely 
up into his eyes. ‘“ Didn’t ye know I wuz 
—soon ’s ye said ye wanted me, I mean?” 

“ Course I did,” replied Wes. The whole 
world glowed about him, and he entirely 
forgot that a moment before he had thought 
her lost. ‘ We'll git married come winter. 
I’ve laid by some money, 0’ course, an’ the 
next trip o’ fish ’Il bring me—” 

He stopped in the middle of the sen- 
tence, remembering his bet. 

“‘ Oh-h-h!” she sighed happily. “ Oh-h-h! 
An’ it ain’t so "bout ye bettin’ an’ gamblin’, 
is it? It ain’t so ye bet yer share in a hul 
trip o’ fish ’at ye wuz a better striker than 
Charley Baker, an’—an’ ’at the winner 0’ 
the bettin’ got me?” 

“‘ Did he tell ye ’at?” 

Wes was fighting for time. 

“No, but he asked cud e go ’ith me,” 
Eva babbled on happily. “ He said he wuz 
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goin’ ter git double share out o’ the next 
trip. I heared the rest—oh, some’eres. I 
don’t hold ’ith bettin’. Ye didn’t make a 
bet, did ye, Wes?” 

“Well, now! Well, now!” Doughty 
was torn between the desire to justify him- 
self and the feeling that he ought to tell 
the truth to the girl he had just asked to 
marry him. “I did make a bet. Ye see, 
I wuz kinder jawed inter it by yer paw.” 

Eva was sitting upright now, her eyes 
blazing. 

“ An’ ye ask me ter go ith ye after ’at?” 

“There warn’t nothin’ real wrong ter it. 
*Twarn’t as we say—an’ I’m sure ter win. 
Charley ain’t no striker like me!” 

For a moment the girl gazed at him wide- 
eyed. Then she spoke: 

“T hate ye, Wes Doughty—I jus’ hate 
ye, more’n I loved ye! Makin’ a bet ’bout 
me, jus’ like I wuz a trip o’ fish! I won’t 
never speak ter ye no more ’s long ’s I live. 
YH go ’ith Charley—jus’ ter hurt ye!” 

“But ye warn’t in it, Eva!” Wes ex- 
plained desperately. ‘“ It wuz only—” 

But the girl was scurrying across the 
dance hall floor, while people were staring 
at him. 

Wes rose to his feet and shouldered his 
way roughly through the dancers to the 
door. A red mist of rage enveloped him. 
He would get his hands on Charley, and— 
but Charley was not outside. Wes turned 
back to reénter the hall. Dan Beard, the 
cook, blocked his way. 

“Ye go in there an’ bring Charley Baker 
out ter me!” Doughty ordered fiercely. “TI 
aim ter settle ‘ith him!” 

“ Pleased ter blige,” Dan agreed en- 
thusiastically. ‘“ Want I shud bring Cap’n 
Pepper, too?” 

“Ye do ’s I bid ye,” Doughty said be- 
tween clenched teeth. 

But there was disappointment written 
on Dan’s face when he returned. 

“ Charley says he won’t fight ye till after 
the bet,” he explained. ‘“ Then, when he’s 
got yer share, he’ll fix ye right. Might hev 
said he’d stole yer girl, too, seein’ the proud 
way he looks ’ith her settin’ nigh him,” 
Dan added tactfully. “ Want I shud go an’ 
kick him in the slats an’ drag him out here 
ter ye?” 

But Doughty’s rage had passed in the 
roaring down of his world about him. He 
felt weak, beaten. 

“Go git the crew tergether,” he directed. 
“We'll sail at the flood.” 
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“But there’s a fair jedgment o’ wind,” 
Dan objected, wonder in his eyes. “ Blow 
a jug inside out!” 

“Do as I bid ye,” Captain Doughty 
snapped. 

In spirit he was already on the Mary 
Ann, driving her, driving her. 


IV 


For ten hours of howling wind and roar- 
‘ing sea Captain Doughty drove the little 
Mary Ann toward the highlands of George’s 
Bank. Then the wind began to fall and 
the sea to flatten out. Turning the wheel 
over to one of the crew, he went forward 
to the forecastle. 

While he fought the sea, he had been 
too busy for thought. Every wave was a 
foe to be conquered and left behind. 
Every blast of wind had to be judged for a 
sudden luff, if too strong, and then the lit- 
tle Mary Ann had to be straightened back 
into her course. Mind and body were both 
in the struggle. There was nothing of time 
gone by or time to come that mattered; all 
of him was dedicated to the present. 

But now, relaxed in the narrow berth 
that was so like a coffin, the seas beating 
against the single plank that separated him 
from its fury, thoughts, fragments of sen- 
tences, came crowding and jostling in on 
him in spite of his weariness. 

“IT won’t never speak to ye no more ’s 
long ’s I live!” “Tl go ith Charley!” 
“ Didn’t ye know I wuz—soon ’s ye said 
ye wanted me?” 

Wes shifted in his narrow prison, groaned 
aloud, and settled lower on his pillow. The 
Mary Ann was riding easier now. Why did 
Dan Beard dance about with a slice of 
watermelon in each hand? They were at 
sea, weren’t they? Yet here was Eva com- 
ing to him with outstretched arms. There 
had been some trouble—he couldn’t quite 
remember what, but she was looking up 
into his face. 

“Wes! Wes! 


Wes!” she whispered, 
and her arms went around his neck. 

Captain Doughty smiled in his sleep. 

It was night when he woke to the call: 

“ Your watch, cap’n!” 

The Mary Ann was riding on an even 
keel, and through the open hatchway stars 


shone. Slipping into his boots, Doughty 
climbed the short companion ladder to the 
deck, and gazed about him. The wind had 
sunk to near a calm and the color of the 
water told him that he was on George’s 
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Bank. For a moment he studied the night, 
and then called down into the forecastle: 

“Take in jumbo an’ mainsail! We'll 
jog ’long till mornin’.” 

The engine stilled, a triangular riding 
sail replaced the mainsail, and the Mary 
Ann slipped slowly along through the night. 

Doughty stood at the wheel, his legs 
braced far apart, one hand on the spokes. 
The sea was bathed in the calm that follows 
storm. A flock of white hags rose from 
under the bow of the vessel and planed a 
hundred yards, to light again in the cradle 
of a wave. A Mother Carey’s chicken 
struck the riding sail and fluttered to the 
deck, whence, since it was unable to rise 
from so flat a surface, Wes picked it up 
and cast it back into the air. A school of 
blackfish came across the stern not ten feet 
away, their great black forms rolling to the 
surface with a windy pough, pough, pough, 
and sinking back beneath the sea. 

Doughty glanced at the binnacle light 
and spun the spokes of the wheel to star- 
board, letting it come back slowly. Peace 
had come to him. After all, this was his 
real home. Why _ should anything else 
bother him? Why should he worry over 


what was ashore three hundred miles away? 
He had all the sea to sail—great swordfish 
against which to pit his skill— 

The morning found a sea of deep sap- 


phire beneath a cloudless sky. There was 
not a ripple, barely a ground swell beneath 
the keel of the little vessel. Doughty 
busied himself replacing the bibble line on 
his pole, pounding its pike end straight, 
and looking over the darts to see that their 
points were sharp and that they would fit 
snugly onto the pike. © 

Dan Beard, who tended warp as well as 
cooked, rerigged the line and pulley, run- 
ning from the forestays to the stand on the 
end of the bowsprit, that carried out the 
darts to the striker. Then he arranged the 
little barrels along the side, carefully coil- 
ing the hundred fathoms of warp attached 
to each, that there might be no danger of 
its tangling or flipping about a man’s foot 
when a swordfish was taking it out. 

Swordfish seldom fin up before the sun 
is high. It was half past eight when the 
Mary Ann was under way, her engine hit- 
ting six knots, the mastheader at the top 
of the foremast, and the rest of the eight 
men of the crew, save the helmsman, the 
cook, and Wes, clustered on the yards. 

Fair as was the day, ideal as were all 
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circumstances for fishing, but a single 
swordfish finned up before the sun went 
down. Followed three days of fog, through 
which the Mary Ann jogged, over a rough 
sea, toward the Gully, between George’s 
Bank and Brown Bank. They spoke no 
one until the fourth day, when it scaled up 
in the evening. There were ten other ves- 
sels in sight when the sun goose-egged on 
the horizon— promise of a clear day to 
follow. 

“ There’s the Mineola, the Alice N. Wil- 
son, the Lafayette, and the Sybil,” Dan 
said, leaning his bare arms on the nested 
dories and gazing out through the clear 
moonlight, “‘ Where thar’s Gloucester ves- 
sels, thar’s fish—ain’t no denyin’ ’at. Ef 
thar ain’t the ol’ Applegar, consarn her— 
an’ the Willard an’ Lochinvar comin’ up 
behind her. Leastwise, I reckon it’s the 
Lochinvar — her topmast don’t set right. 
All Po’tland seems to be here. Do ye ‘low 
yell speak Cap’n Pepper, Wes?” he con- 
cluded impertinently. 

“ *Low not,” Captain Doughty answered 
shortly. 

“Well, I’m goin’ visitin’ ter the Apple- 
gar,”’ Dan announced, “ ef ye don’t hev no 
jection.” 

Wes turned on him. 

“ C’n ye swim?” 

“Sure I c’n swim!” the cook answered, 
then added suspiciously: “ Why?” 

“Go ’head, then! I jus’ wanter ter 
know, ’cause Cap’n Pepper’s liable ter plug 
ye overboard, an’ I’d hate ter lose a cook— 
callin’ ye sich.” 

As the laughter subsided, a dory bumped 
against the side of the Mary Ann, and Cap- 
tain Tolman of the Sphinx, out of Marble- 
head, came aboard. 

“ Heared ’round the fleet ye been doin’ 
considerable bettin’, Wes,” he opened the 
conversation. 

“It’s a sayin’ not to believe all ye hear,” 
Captain Doughty answered shortly, and 
—— the subject. ‘ How many fish ye 
got?’ 

“Only sixty-eight, an’ I been out nigh 
ter three weeks. I’m goin’ in ter-morrer— 
my ice is failin’. How many ye got?” 

“Seven. Six is babies—don’t run eighty, 
even, not talkin’ uv a hundred.” 

“There’s twenty babies in mine, too. 
Don’t know what’s come ter fish this year; 
but I got one monster — mus’ scale four 
hundred.” 

“T got one ’at Il scale leetle mite more’n 
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’at—mebbe four fifty,” Wes answered. 
“‘ Where were you in the fog? Here or up 
ter the highlands?” 

“Here or here’bouts. Steamer come 
close ter me—one o’ them thar rum run- 
ners. The Ida J. got hit up nigh George’s 
Shoal, an’ had ter go in. Lost her main 
boom, an’ was leakin’ some.” 

“‘ Anyb’dy but ye got a trip o’ fish?” 

“ No, low not. None o’ ’em been out 
long. They all come after ’at last breeze 
0’ wind.” 

Conversation languished, and the two 
captains looked out over the moonlit water 
in unembarrassed silence. 

One of the numerous currents that twist 
through the Gully—that strange fifteen- 
mile-wide valley in the sea between George’s 
Bank and Brown Bank—had carried the 
Mary Ann to within a hundred yards of 
the Applegar. As Wes let his eyes rest on 
Captain Pepper’s vessel, he visualized 
Charley Baker, as happy as he himself was 
miserable. Then he caught himself up 
sternly. Perhaps Charley wasn’t entirely 
happy. He might have missed a fish. 

There was a sudden commotion on the 
deck of the Applegar. 

‘“‘ What’s happenin’ yan?” Captain Tot- 
man queried. 

“ Catchin’ a shark, mebbe,” Wes suggest- 
ed, and rose to his feet, the better to look. 

There was a howl of rage, and furious 
words came over the water: 

“Sea hog — consarn ye — gut ye wide 
open!” 

This was followed by a splash. 

“At old fool hez threw Dan overboard 
an’ cast off his dory,” Wes said wrathfully. 

The dripping figure of a man climbed 
over the side of the drifting dory, shook his 
fist, shouted a volley of abuse back at the 
Applegar, and then bent to the oars. Wes 
met the cook as he climbed onto the deck. 

“Did they lay hands on ye, Dan?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir!” Dan answered, with spirit. 
“Not a one o’ ’em teched me—not a one!” 

“ How come ye in the water?” 

“T plugged overside,” Dan explained 
calmly. “One thing an’ ’nother led ter ol’ 
Pepper sayin’ he’d throw me overboard. 
Mebbe ’twas ’cause I ast him did he ‘low 
he’d git more’n three cents fer his trip 0’ 
fish this time. He says he’d throw me over- 
board. I says I bet he wouldn’t. He says 
he bet me ten dollars he’d do it now. I 
sez I take his bet—an’ plugged overside. 
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*Low I ain’t goin’ back fer ’at bet, though. 
It c’n wait!” 

“Go dry ye out,” Doughty said, uncer- 
tain whether to laugh or to feel hurt in his 
dignity as captain of the Mary Ann. 

Dan fired a parting shot as he popped 
down the hatchway. 

“The Applegar shud hev hed nineteen 
fish, but Charley Baker missed one!” 

The weather held good, the next morn- 
ing, and the fish were finning up. The 
Mary Ann had nine by noon, and ironed 
twelve more at the slack, circling around 
an anchored halibutter’s dories while they 
hauled trawl. 

The Applegar was never far away, so 
that the mastheader checked the number of 
fish it got—thirteen—and noted that Char- 
ley Baker made no misses. 

Then the tide turned, filling the Gully 
with rips and swirling currents that made 
the sea look like a piece of crazy patch- 
work. Not another fish finned up. Twice 
the mastheader put the vessel “on,” only 
to yell down, a moment later: 

“ All right—a shark!” 

He had seen the fin, straighter than that 
of a swordfish, and the wake kicked up by 
the steady flip of the shark’s tail under 
water. 

Once the Mary Ann came smack upon 
a great greenish shark sleeping on the sur- 
face, and only just in time did Wes re- 
strain himself from slapping it with the re- 
verse end of his pole, remembering that 
every strike that did not put the dart into 
a swordfish would count against him. 

The fleet numbered twenty-two sail, next 
morning. Fish were finning up all day 
around the anchored halibutter, but there 
were too many vessels for any one of them 
to get a large number. Still, the Mary Ann 
had three of her four dories continually 
out. 

Late in the afternoon Dan got caught in 
the warp. It was his own fault, of course. 
He raised a foot from the deck as he picked 
up a handful of the hundred-fathom length 
to toss it overboard, to be followed by its 
keg. The warp whipped about his ankle. 
He managed to jerk just enough slack be- 
tween him and the fish to take a tum 
around a cleat, so that the strain of the 
monster on the other end parted it. Had 
he gone into the sea, his one chance oi life 
lay in a dory cutting the line between him 
and the towing fish. 

Doughty came down from the bowsprit, 
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the better to curse the cook for his care- 
lessness, and then rushed back at a warn- 
ing cry from the mastheader. The sword- 
fish was close ahead, and Doughty had 
barely time to pick up his pole before the 
Mary Ann was on top of it—and his hasty 
stroke missed it! 

That night all the fleet knew that Wes 
Doughty and Charley Baker were tied with 
one miss apiece. 


Tue Mary Ann did not lie to that night, 
but jogged slowly on as darkness fell. Wes 
had fifty fish in the hold for a week’s work. 
The entire swordfishing fleet, apparently, 
would soon be concentrated in the Gully. 
He took a fisherman’s chance on what he 
had seen. Every swordfish ironed, that 
day, had been headed north. To the north 
Captain Doughty guided his vessel. 

At the captain’s watch, at midnight, the 
Mary Ann lay to. There was phosphores- 
ence in the water, and several large sharks 
passed back and forth around the little ves- 
sel, not daring to approach too close, yet 
held by the smell of the dressed swordfish 
in the hold. The stars looked very near to 


Doughty as he leaned against the nested 
dories, smoking his pipe. There was a soft 
mood on him—a feeling of freedom, now 
that he had left the rest of the fleet behind. 

He caught himself thinking of Eva—of 
the flash of wrath that had succeeded her 


softness, of the fire in her eyes. She cer- 
tainly could speak out when she wanted to! 
Why not, since she was old Pepper’s daugh- 
ter? Charley Baker would have his hands 
full! 

Wes checked this line of thought sternly, 
and guided his mind into other channels. 

The bet would probably be a tie, now. 
He didn’t intend to miss any more fish, 
and Charley Baker was a careful soul. It 
was lucky for Charley that he had a good 
mastheader to put the vessel exactly “ on.” 
Wes had noticed that he never flung his 
pole, but only punched the fish directly 
under the bow. 

After all, it would be just as well if the 
bet did result in a tie. Charley would need 
all his money, if he were going to be mar- 
ried. Eva liked pretty clothes. 

Wes Doughty sighed helplessly. Why 
would his thoughts always come near to 
Eva? Well, his watch was over. 

There was no other vessel in sight, next 
morning, when the crew of the Mary Ann 
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broke out the forward hatch to fill with ice 
and stow away the swordfish of the day be- 
fore, left on deck all night to get rid of 
the body heat. Wes took his place on the 
bowsprit, and the engine started. 

The topmasts of another schooner pierced 
the mystery of the horizon. The mast- 
header’s voice put an end to Wes’s specu- 
lation as to its identity. A swordfish was 
finning up dead ahead—two swordfish— 
no, three! 

“ Stabb’rd a leetle,” came from up above. 
“Steady! Port! Hard a port!” 

Wes drove at the fish, aiming near but 
not at the backbone. There was a thud, 
as of a buckshot striking against taut 
leather, that told him the fish was ironed. 
He hauled in his pole by the bibble line, 
reached behind him for the dart that hung 
ready in a sling, and shoved it upon the 
pike of the pole, looping the warp in a 
leather strap halfway up its length, and 
catching it in a clasp on the edge of his 
stand, so as to keep it from trailing in the 
water. 

Hardly had he rerigged when the Mary 
Ann was on the second fish. The third was 
less than a hundred yards away. Three 
dories were out, and the fourth was swung 
overside five minutes later, as another fish 
was ironed. 

“‘Stabb’rd!” shouted the mastheader. 
*“‘ All the swordfish in the world is dead 
ahead!” he called down to Doughty. 
““ Seven—no, eight, nine—” 

There were swordfish everywhere. 
Doughty waved the mastheader away from 
two small fins to pursue two huge ones, 
No attempt was made to pick up the dories. 
The brilliant red kegs from the Mary Ann 
dotted the sea, twisting about in circles, 
bobbing beneath the surface, or trailing 
away to the south—the direction in which 
a swordfish nearly always goes when 
ironed. 

“ Ain’t no more bar’ls,” Dan called 
finally. 

The Mary Ann began to pick up her do- 
ries. No sooner was the fish strapped to 
one of them swung aboard the schooner 
than the boat was turned loose after an- 
other wildly gyrating keg. ' 

Blue barrels began to appear floating 
among the red ones. Wes recognized them 
as belonging to the Applegar. He watched 
the vessel long enough to see Charley punch 
down from the bowsprit; then another fish 
claimed his attention. 
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For three hours the chase went on as 
hotly as at the beginning. Flocks of hags 
hovered over the waves, and sharks circled 
about the hauling dories. The mastheader 
was hoarse from calling his directions when 
at last there came a lull. 

Doughty flexed the muscles of his right 
arm, sore from darting the heavy pole, and 
glanced at the Applegar, a hundred and 
fifty yards to the north. 

Charley Baker was getting ready to iron 
a fish. Wes, as a fellow professional, recog- 
nized that it was a difficult shot, since the 
fish was coming straight at the Applegar’s 
striker. 

At just the right moment he punched 
down. The pole must have hit the back- 
bone a glancing blow, as it forced the dart 
through the swordfish, for it broke off short. 
There was another fish fifty yards ahead, 
and Charley yelled: 

“Pole! New pole!” 

The warp tender lost his head, dropped 
the coil of warp he was about to throw 
overboard, and, picking up a new pole, ran 
out to the bowsprit. 

The rest was like a picture flashed across 
the silver screen. The warp ran out furi- 


ously, caught, and went into a tangle. Cap- 
tain Pepper Jackson left the wheel of the 
Applegar and ran forward, cursing. He 
threw the keg overboard, and reached to 
untangle the warp when a loop of it 


whipped about his thighs. He had time 
only to twist his hands into the rope be- 
tween himself and the fish when he was 
overboard, towing toward the Mary Ann, 
the trailing barrel drawing the warp tight 
about his hips. 

There was no dory at the moment near 
either vessel that might have cut the warp 
ahead of the old captain’s tensely straining 
arms. Had not the fish been “ boned,” it 
would have sounded at once, dragging him 
fathoms deep. The clutch of neither of 
those desperate hands dared relax long 
enough to draw a knife. Captain Pepper 
Jackson was doomed! 

The picture flashed before Doughty’s 
eyes. 

“ Put me on him!” he heard his own 

voice call, and the Mary Ann swung to the 
north. 

Even then Wes did not know what to do. 
Jump with a knife at that thin warp, and 
try to cut it above those pitiful clenching 
hands? There was not one chance in a 
million! 
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Captain Pepper was only ten yards 
away, coming like a motor boat. 

“‘ Steady!”’ called the mastheader, and 
instinctively Doughty raised his pole. 

With the feel of it, brain and hand sud- 
denly correlated. If he could cut even a 
strand of the warp with the dart, it would 
part! 

There was no time for thought. The 
towing man was clearing the bow of the 
Mary Ann. Doughty let drive with all his 
strength at the thin line beyond the twist- 
ed hands. 

For a breath he thought that he had 
struck Captain Pepper himself as the old 
man went beneath the water. Then a voice 
yelled: 

“Fish gone down!” 

A head popped up above the sea, the 
schooner swept on, and the helmsman 
hauled Captain Pepper up over the stern. 

Doughty could think of nothing to say 
to the white-faced, dripping old man who 
stood swaying, one hand on the wheel to 
steady himself, the other still holding the © 
clean-cut end of warp, while Ed Gooms 
slashed the rest free from about his hips. 

“ Well, ’at’s once I struck an’ didn’t git 
no fish!” he managed at last. 

“ *Low ’at’s so,” Captain Pepper agreed 
unsteadily. ‘‘ Wudn’t be no surprise ter 
me ef Charley held ye ter ’at. I’m ’bliged 
ter ye, jus’ same. Yes, I’m ’bliged ter ye!” 

“Warn’t nothin’,’ Doughty answered 
stiffly. “Sorry I ain’t got a dory ter take 
ye ter the Applegar, mine all bein’ out. 
Here comes one uv yourn, though.” 

And that was all. 


Twilight came down on the sea at the 
end of the most profitable day Captain 
Doughty had ever known. There were 
forty great swordfish, their swords cut off 
and their tails and fins trimmed away, fill- 
ing the deck of the Mary Ann from stem 
to stern. Six men were deftly cleaning 
them, while the sea all about was fluttering 
with Mother Carey’s chickens—the butter- 
flies of the deep—and grim sharks circled 
‘to snap at the offal as it went overboard. 
They were busy on the deck of the Apple- 
gar, too, but men on both vessels paused in 
their tasks as the two little schooners drift- 
ed close together, and Captain Pepper 
hailed: 

“How many ye got, Cap’n Doughty?” 

“Forty, ter-day,” Doughty answered. 
It was the first time Captain Jackson had 
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ever given him his title. ‘“ How many ye 
git, cap’n?” 

“Thirty-two, ter-day; but I mean how 
many ye got in all?” 

“Ninety, Cap’n Jackson.” 

“TJ got eighty-eight. D’ye aim ter sail 
ter-night?” 

“ Thinkin’ 
answered. 

“ Wa-all, I ‘low I'll stay till I git me a 
couple more fish. Ye’ll git a good price, 
Wes.” 

The two vessels began to drift apart. 
Dan called out over the water: 

“Ye miss any fish, Charley?” 

“None I struck at,” came back the 
prompt answer. ; 

‘“‘ Then the bet’s a tie,’”” Dan howled over 
the rapidly broadening space, “‘ ’less ye miss 
one uv ’em two fish Cap’n Pepper wants. 
Ye’ve hed some luck!” — 

“JT seed Wes strike once ter-day when 
he didn’t iron no fish,” Charley called back 
vindictively. ‘‘ Yell mind what. the bet 
was!” 

“Ye damned, thievin’, short lobster sell- 
in’ sea lawyer!”’ Dan howled. “ Ye—” 

But the Applegar had drifted out of 
hearing. 

VI 


‘bout so doin’,” Doughty 


NeExT day, with a half gale behind her, 
the Mary Ann blew into Portland. Cap- 
tain Wes Doughty tied up at Commercial 
Wharf after the fastest trip he had ever 


made from the Banks: He got top price 
for his fish. The shares were three hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars per man, even 
with one-fifth to the vessel and a share to 
the engine. 

The crew were paid off and departed for 
Long Island—with the exception of Dan. 
He had acquired a bottle of White Mule, 
together with two questionable friends, who 
claimed to be fishermen, but whose hands 
were slim, and whose jargon smacked of 
the poolroom. Doughty unceremoniously 
sent them about their business, threw the 
half empty bottle overboard, and placed 
the cook—none too gently—in his bunk on 
the Mary Ann. 

_ After that there was nothing for him to 
do. Of course, he might have caught the 
late boat to Long Island, an hour from 
Portland, but what was the use? The 
Mary Ann would be reprovisioned in the 
morning, and would sail for Goddard’s in 
the afternoon, to ice up for another trip. 
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Besides, the crew would have spread the 
story of his rescue of Captain Pepper. It 
seemed to him that he could actually hear 
Uncle Ez’s drawling voice: 

“Heard ye gone inter the life savin’ 
business, Wes!” 

A voice at his side put an end to the 
imaginary one. 

“Ts this Captain Doughty?” 

“Low ’tis,”” Wes answered suspiciously. 

“Tm a reporter from the Times-Dis- 
patch, Hear you rescued a man who got 
tangled in a rope that a swordfish pulled 
overboard. Can you tell me something 
about it?” 

“No,” said Doughty shortly, and shoul- 
dered his way past. 

He dined at the hotel that fishermen 
patronize, and then went to a movie. The 
light hurt his eyes, and he could not follow 
the play. It dealt with a love affair in high 
society, and the heroine was not in the 
least like Eva. 

Back in his room at the hotel, sleep 
would not come to him, though it was long 
past the time when he would have set the 
watches on the Mary Ann. His three-quar- 
ter-size bed seemed as broad as the whole 
Atlantic, and the sheets were slippery. 
What would Eva have to say of his rescue 
of her father? She would put it down to 
his feelings for her, no doubt. 

“Well, I’d hev done the same fer any 
man—even a Portygee,” Wes said aloud. 

Then there was the matter of the bet. 
Would he have to surrender his share to 
Charley Baker? Would Captain Pepper, 
judge of the bet, so rule? 

Even if he lost, what did money matter 
to him? He had nothing to save for now. 
One more day, and he would be out to sea 
again. The Mary Ann was the nicest, most 
wholesome vessel on the Banks. It must 
be nearly time for his watch. Dan would 
call him, though. 


Doughty lingered in the barber chair, the 
next morning, as long as possible. He even 
submitted to a facial massage, which left 
the administrator rubbing his finger tips. 
Then, automatically, Wes’s feet carried him 
to Commercial Wharf. He did not go up 
the street that led out upon the dock, how- 
ever, but followed the water along a nar- 
row path, past ancient buildings with 
rickety stairs climbing precariously up their 
fronts. From halfway along he could see 
the topmasts of several fishing schooners. 
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He quickened his step. Other sword- 
fishermen must have got in during the 
night. 

“Wes!” A voice spoke his name softly, 
and then again: “ Wes!” 

Doughty stopped, his heart rising into 
his throat. Eva was standing under one of 
the rotting stairways. 

“What ye doin’ here, Eva?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“T been waitin’ fer ye—been waitin’ a 
long time.” 

There was a sob in the words. 

“ Fer me?” 

“ Yeah. I—I come ter ’pologize; but ef 
ye’re goin’ ter be spleeny—” 

A great light had dawned on Wes 
Doughty. He took one step forward and 
gathered Eva into his arms. 

There was no one on the old rotting 
wharf to disturb the two lovers. Somehow 
both their tongues became loosened, and 
they both talked at the same time—with 
intervals. 

Half an hour went past. Then Eva sud- 
denly raised her head and gazed sharply 
up the dock. 

“That sounds just like paw,” she said 
suspiciously. “The Applegar must ’a’ 
come in.” 
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“ Sounds like a cat fight,”’ Wes con- 
tributed. ‘ "Low we bes’ go see inter it.” 

As they drew nearer, the uproar in- 
creased in volume. Words and sentences 
were distinguishable: _ 

“ Not a damned cent d’ye get, ye smart 
Aleck—not a damned cent!” said the voice 
of Captain Pepper Jackson. 

“‘ Ye give me my share, my two hundred 
thirty dollars,” shrieked Charley Baker. 
“‘'Ye know ye made me miss them two las’ 
fish! Ye yawed the vessel a purpose jus’s 
I struck!” 

“Ye’re right I did, ye sea lawyer!” 
howled Captain Pepper. ‘‘I staid ter the 
Banks jus’ ter make ye miss them two fish, 
so’s Wes Doughty cud rub yer nose in the 
dirt. Come an’ git yer share ef ye dast!” 
the old man taunted, waving a wad of bills 
in his striker’s face. 

Charley Baker snatched at them, missed, 
and struck at Captain Pepper. The next 
moment he went off the dock, hitting the 
water with a resounding splash. Wes 
Doughty blew on his fist and turned to the 
old man. 

“Low I win ’at air bet?” he queried. 

“ By the thickness uv a warp!” Captain 
Pepper answered, and shoved the bills into 
his hand. 





AMERICA'S DESTINY 


On rock foundations by the Fathers laid 

With tireless toil of virile brain and brawn, 
Our stalwart nation, deepening, broadening out, 
Faces the future with augmented power, 
Impervious to winds and waves of time. 


Though petty policies and verbal tilts— 

Foes tc the wisdom of all high debate— 

Oft mar the dignity which should prevail 

When the great councils of the nation meet, 
Yet these are transient, and must flash and fade 
Like the heat lightning from a summer sky. 


America’s majestic arms infold 

People of every creed and every clime, 

And her deep-throated voice, through stress or storm, 
Reaches the utmost boundaries of the globe. 


- Therefore with head erect and fetterless feet 
She marches on, triumphant, proud, supreme, 
To meet the destiny of years unborn! 


William Hamilton Hayne 





Queer Things Happen 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE ENCOUNTER ON THE IRONBOUND 
LIMITED 


By Paul Tomlinson 


‘T NEXPECTED endings? Certain- 
ly!” said Roberts. ‘“ That’s what 
people like. They love to be 

fooled, when the process doesn’t make fools 

of them, and a story with a trick ending is 
always popular. Look at O. Henry. Mau- 
passant, too, did the same kind of thing. 

I read one of his stories the other evening, 


and I was completely fooled right up to . 


the last sentence. It made me jump, liter- 
ally, and of the many stories of Maupas- 
sant’s that I’ve read that is one of the few I 
remember. Certainly people like unexpect- 
ed endings.” 

“Do you mean mystery stories?” asked 
Van Wagenen. 

“Yes, of course, although I wasn’t think- 
ing of them particularly. The story with 
an entirely unforeseen dénouement was 
what I had in mind.” 

“Shall I illustrate?” inquired Copley. 

There were five of them seated around 
the table. Once a month they met and 
dined together—a custom they had fol- 
lowed for nearly ten years. Classmates at 
college, they had gone out into the world, 
worked hard, got married, and drifted 


Ten years after their graduation Roberts 
had conceived the idea of these monthly 
dinners. From the start they had been a 
tremendous success, and for nine and a half 
years they had proceeded with but one in- 
terruption. There had been six men in the 
group originally, and the one break in the 
chain of meetings had been out of respect 
for Peter Wigton, an untimely victim of 
pneumonia. . 

Archie Roberts was usually the life of 
the gatherings. A stout, bald, jolly man of 
forty-five, he had made a financial success 
of his life. Prosperity was reflected in his 


face, his figure, his manner, his clothes, and 
his “ appurtenances,” as Coxe called his 
wrist watch, his pearl scarf pin, and his 
eyeglass, none of which Roberts ever was 
without. He was a banker, and a good 
one. 

Coxe was a lawyer, moderately success- 
ful—a thin little man, with thin hair, thin 
lips, and a thin, dry sense of humor. 

Van Wagenen was an advertising man, 
full of ideas, enthusiastic, and bustling. 
Success had come his way, too, and with it 
the customary attendant, avoirdupois. He 
puffed a good deal when he got excited, 
which was most of the time. 

Then there was Elder, a physician, who 
talked little and listened a great deal. 

Copley was a merchant in cotton, a 
handsome, sociable sort of fellow whom 
every one liked, and who liked every one. 
Some one has described him as the easiest 
man to talk to he ever met. 

The dinner was at his home. He had 
been absent on a business trip, and had 
only got back to town that afternoon. In 
fact, he had cut his trip one day short in 
order to be there. He had been an atten- 
tive listener to the discussion around the 
table, but had contributed nothing to it as 
yet. His four friends turned their atten- 
tion to him as he asked his question. 

“How do you mean, illustrate?” asked 
Roberts. 

“ By a story,” said Copley. . 

He leaned forward in his chair, rested 
his elbows on the table, and crossed his 
arms. 

“ Are you writing stories now, Andy?” 
laughed Van Wagenen. 

“No,” said Copley, “but only to-day 
I was a minor character in a story which 
had one of these unexpected endings you 
have been talking about. It was extremely 
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interesting to me, and so long as we’re on 
the subject you might like to hear it.” 

He smiled around the table—the smile 
which Roberts once said always sold at 
least a thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 

“ Shoot!” said Roberts gayly. “Is it a 
true story?” 

“It happened to me to-day,” said Cop- 
ley. ‘I think it’s true, but perhaps I’d 
have doubts if it hadn’t happened as it 
did.” 

He puffed at his cigar, found it haa gone 
out, and put it down. 


I 


“T was on the Ironbound Limited,” 
Copley began. “I travel on that train a 
good deal, you know, and feel quite at home 
on it. At noon I went into the dining car 
for lunch, and was placed at a table for 
four. ‘There were two men at the table 
already, and I’d only been seated a moment 
when I thought I recognized them as gen- 
tlemen reputed to travel on that train for 
the purpose of extracting money from un- 
suspecting fellow passengers at bridge. 

“We soon got into conversation, and I 
must say I found them both agreeable. 
‘They were well dressed and of good ap- 
pearance, and they looked me straight in 
the eye as they talked. Clean-cut citizens 
they seemed, and I soon began to think I 
must have been mistaken. One of the men 
was well above the average height, built in 
proportion, and really a fine figure of a 
man. He had the whitest teeth I’ve ever 
seen, and he apparently liked to show them 
off, for he smiled constantly as he talked— 
and he talked a great deal, telling story 
after story, most of them gloriously funny. 
I quite liked the fellow. 

“His companion was the silent kind. 
He spoke infrequently, and hid his thoughts 
behind a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles. 
I didn’t talk much, either, being too much 
entertained by the big fellow’s stories to 
attempt any conversation myself. 

“When we were about halfway through 
luncheon, we were joined by a little sandy- 
haired chap, with a cast in one of his blue 
eyes, and a queer smile around his mouth— 
a smile which seemed to vary in intensity 
at times, but never to disappear entirely. 
My two friends soon got him into the con- 
versation, although he didn’t talk any more 
than the fellow with the spectacles, or my- 
self. He didn’t have a chance.” 

Copley picked up his cigar, and, twisting 
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it slowly around with his thumb and first 
two fingers, held it in the flame of a lighted 
match. 

“It really was a delightful lunch party,” 
he said. “ Unlike most Americans meeting 
for the first time, we didn’t talk personali- 
ties. No one asked me what my business 
was, and no one showed the slightest curi- 
osity even about names or home towns.” 

“Your card-sharping friends thought it 
better not to mention such things, I sup- 
pose,” laughed Roberts. 

“Listen to me,” said Copley. “ Long 
before we finished eating, I was certain that 
they were as fair and square as any men 
I’d ever met. I had taken quite a fancy 
to them — the big fellow, especially — and 
really I think I’d have resented any reflec- 
tions on their honesty. The chap with the 
cast in his eye liked them, too—I could see 
that from his manner. He was a queer sort 
of bird, with thin, nervous hands, never 
still, which seemed to caress everything 
they touched. His eye fascinated me, his 
will-o’-the-wisp smile fascinated me, and I 
was fascinated by his hands. 

“ The big fellow who was telling all the 
stories seemed to be affected in the same 
way. At first he had done most of his talk- 
ing directly at me, but soon he addressed 
most of his remarks to the little chap, who 
would smile his queer smile, nod his head, 
say yes or no, and go on with his eating. 
Once in a while he would look my way, 
and the expression on his face was always 
baffling to me. I could never make out 
whether he was smiling at us or with us. 
He gave the impression of thinking of 
something amusing, and trying to decide 
whether to share it or keep it to himself. 

“Well, just as I was ready for my des- 
sert, the two men who had been seated at 
the table when I arrived finished their lunch 
and called for a check. While they were 
waiting for it to be brought to them, the 
big fellow turned to me. 

“¢ Play bridge?’ he asked. 

“T’d forgotten all about my suspicions 
by this time, but when he asked the ques- 
tion they all came back to me again with 
a rush. In fact, they came so fast that 
they nearly overpowered me, and for a mo- 
ment I was completely at a loss for an 
answer. 

“The first time in your life that ever 
happened!” said Coxe in his thin, dry 
voice. 

Every one around the table laughed, 
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with the exception of Copley. He merely 
gave his small friend a look of scorn. 

“T didn’t know what to say,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I was sort of out of breath, and 
my tongue wouldn’t work.” 

He stared at Coxe, to see if that remark 
would be challenged, but the lawyer of- 
fered no comment, and Copley resumed. 

“¢No,’ I stammered finally. ‘ Much 
obliged to you.’ 

“< We'll be up in the club smoker,’ said 
the big fellow. ‘A little bridge would help 
to pass the time away. How about you?’ 
he said to the little sandy-haired chap. 

“¢ Sounds all right to me,’ he answered. 

“This, by the way, was about the long- 
est speech I had heard the little man make. 
He smiled his wistful smile at the two 
others, who were now on their feet, ready 
to leave. 

“« Fine!’ said the big: fellow heartily. 

“He beamed on the little chap, and for 
the first time it seemed to me that the eyes 
of his companion showed a sparkle of ani- 
mation behind his big horn spectacles. I 
was worried for the little man. 

“<«Sure you won’t play too?’ the big 
fellow went on, turning his white teeth my 
way. 

“¢No,’ I replied again. ‘ Much obliged.’ 

“¢ All right!’ said the big fellow cheer- 
fully. ‘We can play three-handed, if we 
can’t pick up a fourth man.’ Then, turn- 
ing to the little sandy-haired chap, he add- 
ed: ‘Any time you say, we'll be waiting 
for you.’ 

“They went on out of the car, and I 
must say that I felt serious misgivings at 
the turn matters had taken. I felt certain 
now that they were card sharpers, and I 
hated to see that little chap with the wist- 
ful smile and the thin, nervous hands get 
plucked by two common crooks. I sudden- 
ly resolved to tell him my fears, warn him 
of his danger, and do my best to dissuade 
him from playing. 

““Why don’t you join us?’ he asked 
suddenly, before I had put my resolve into 
action. 

“Believe me, that gave me another 
shock. He was looking at me with the 
wistful smile on his lips, and for the first 
time I really noticed the cast in his eye. 
It seemed to give him a sort of evil look; 
but only for a second, for almost imme- 
diately his blue eyes and his smile made 
his face as attractive and appealing as ever. 
At the same time, the fleeting expression 


that I had caught worried me. Perhaps 
he was an accomplice. Perhaps a trap had 
been set for my benefit, and mine alone. 
I looked at him closely. No, I must have 
been mistaken. 

“< Thanks,’ I said, ‘but I don’t play.’ 

““Tt’s an easy way to kill time,’ he re- 
marked, with a smile. 

““* An easy way to lose money, too,’ I 
said suddenly, in a burst of confidence. 

“He had a piece of apple pie on his 
fork, and was about to deposit it in his 
mouth as I spoke. He lowered his hand 
for an instant, gave me a sharp look, and 
put the pie in his mouth. As he disposed 
of it, he smiled his wistful, quizzical smile. 

“ Well, sir, I could have kicked myself 
for having spoken as I had. I didn’t know 
for sure that the two men were crooks. I 
didn’t know anything about the little 
sandy-haired chap. For all I knew he 
might really be their accomplice. If so, he 
would probably tell them what I had in- 
sinuated, and it might make a heap of trou- 
ble for me. 

“¢ What do you mean by that?’ he 
asked. 

“* Nothing,’ I replied. 

“T began checking up the addition on 
my bill, hoping that the subject might be 
changed; but no such luck. 

“¢ Think they’re crooks?’ inquired the 
little sandy-haired chap innocently. 

“T could feel myself turning from cold 
to hot and back again, but I knew I was 
in for it now, and there was no use begging 
the question. I looked straight at the cast 
in his eye. 

““¢ They are said to be card sharpers,’ I 
told him. 

“He took another piece of pie. 

“« ¢ Shouldn’t be surprised,’ he said calm- 
ly, as if commenting on a remark about the 
fineness of the weather. 

“He looked at me and smiled. This 
time I was certain that he was not an ac- 
complice, but only an attractive, appealing 
sort of wistful little red-haired innocent 
person. 

“<“Don’t play with them,’ I urged. 
‘ They'll get your money.’ 

“‘ He seemed to consider my advice for a 
moment. 

“< Still, it would be an experience,’ he 
remarked finally, as if he had debated the 
whole matter in his mind, and had decided 
that it would be worth while to play, even 
if it did cost him money. 
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‘“‘ My heart went out to him. 

“<< Ton’t do it,’ I urged. ‘ You'll only 
get trimmed, and experience wouldn’t be 
any kind of compensation.’ 

“He considered this for a moment, too. 

“JT think I'll play,’ he said. 

“Well, you can’t say I didn’t warn 
you!’ I exclaimed, with some degree of 
heat, for it made me angry to have him 
neglect what I considered sound advice. 

“He dipped his fingers in the bowl in 
front of him, which the waiter had just 
filled with water. 

“*“ No,’ he said, ‘I can’t, and I want you 
to know I appreciate it, too.’ 

“‘T sat beside him until he was ready to 
leave the table, and I did my level best to 
make him say he wouldn’t play. It was 
no use, and my breath was merely wasted. 
He just smiled at me. 

“¢ Come up and watch the game,’ he 
said. ‘ That won’t cost anything, anyway.’ 

“¢ Perhaps I will in a little while,’ I re- 
plied, and left him to go back to my chair 
- and the story that I was reading. 

“‘ After twenty minutes or so, the story 
finished, I sauntered into the smoker. My 
acquaintances were seated at the far end of 


the car, playing three-handed bridge. I 
drew up a chair and sat down to watch 
them. The little chap still wore his wistful 
smile, and he greeted me with it as I joined 
them. The big fellow flashed his white 


teeth pleasantly at me. His friend gave 
me a sharp look from behind his big spec- 
tacles, and merely nodded. 

“My red-haired friend was playing the 
dummy, and once again I was attracted by 
his hands as he reached across the table 
for the cards. Really they were the hands 
of an artist—a female artist, at that—with 
long, tapering fingers, extraordinarily white. 
They seemed to have a persoriality of their 
own, as definitely as if they were indi- 
viduals instead of merely hands. The big 
fellow was smoking a cigar, and was smil- 
ing constantly, as usual. His companion 
was as inscrutable as ever. 

The hand was finished, and my red- 
haired friend was set two tricks. 

“<Two bad!’ said the big fellow. 
‘ Doubled, too!’ 

““ How’s the game going?’ I asked. 

“¢ Our friend here is not having much 
luck, so far,’ said the big fellow. ‘ He’s 
had pretty poor cards.’ 

“ The little sandy-haired chap smiled his 
wistful smile, but offered no comment. He 
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was starting to shuffle one of the decks, and 
once more his extraordinary hands caught 
my attention. Really, they were extraor- 
dinary hands.” 

“So you’ve already said,” Coxe remarked 
crisply. * 

“S-sh!” hissed Roberts. “Let him go 
on with his story.” 


III 


“THE big fellow,” continued Copley, 
“asked me if I didn’t want to make a 
fourth. Evidently he hadn’t quite believed 
my statement about not playing. I re- 
peated it, however. 

“¢ Oh, I forgot,’ was all he said, and he 
didn’t try again. 

“Well, I watched the game for half an 
hour, and then went back to my magazine. 
I had watched as closely as I could, but I 
couldn’t for the life of me see anything that 
looked suspicious. Still, the little red- 
haired chap was losing steadily, and I felt 
morally certain that he was being fleeced. 
He seemed unconcerned about it, for the 
wistful smile played uninterruptedly about 
his mouth, and the expression on his face 
betrayed not the slightest anxiety. I 
couldn’t make him out, although for a long 
time I ignored my magazine and sat watch- 
ing the landscape and thinking about him. 
I couldn’t make the other two out, either, 
although I had to admit to myself that if 
they were card sharps they certainly ranked 
near the top of their profession. 

“ Finally I gave the whole thing up. I 
felt sorry for the little red-haired chap; 
but, after all, I had tried to warn him, and 
if he wanted to throw his money away it 
really was none of my business. I dis- 
missed all three of my lunch acquaintances 
from my mind, and started to read another 
story. I’d read about a paragraph when 
the little red-haired chap appeared in the 
doorway of the car. He caught my eye as 
he was passing my chair. 

‘*¢ Game over?’ I asked him. 

““ No,’ he said. ‘I’m going to get some 
cigars out of my bag.’ 

“* How are you making out?’ I inquired 
—rather an impertinent question, I thought 
afterward. 

“* Not too well,’ he replied, his wistful 
smile brightening for a fleeting instant. He 
put one of those tapering white hands on 
the back of my chair, and leaned over me. 
‘ They’ve got me for ninety-five dollars so 
far,’ he told me in a low voice. 











“¢ And you’re going back?’ I exclaimed. 
“<¢ Yes, I think I will,’ he said. 

“ For the second time I had an idea that 
there was something sinister about the look 
in that eye with the cast; but his smile was 
so disarming that I forgot it almost in- 
stantly, and my feeling of pity for him 
returned. 

“¢ Don’t do it!’ I urged him, as earnestly 
as I could. ‘You must know what they 
are by this time, and what’s the use of giv- 
ing them any more of your hard-earned 
money?’ 

“ His smile widened a trifle. 

“¢What makes you think it’s hard- 
earned?’ he asked. 

“T felt a little foolish. 

“¢T know nothing about it, of course,’ 
I said; ‘ but in any event I can’t see the 
point in letting a couple of strangers cheat 
you out of it.’ 

“‘¢ The luck may change,’ he said. 

“¢QTuck!’ I exclaimed. ‘Luck hasn’t 
any part in that game!’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ I’ll see you later,’ and 
passed on, evidently unwilling to discuss it 
any more. 

“ His foolishness made me angry. I told 
myself that if he lost all his money it served 
him no more than right, and I tried not to 
feel any more pity for him; but his wistful 
smile still haunted me. He seemed like a 
small boy caught in the clutches of two big 
boys, who, while pretending to play with 
him and treat him as their equal, were in 
reality taking every advantage of his youth 
and inexperience. 

“‘ When he passed me on his way back to 
the smoker—he did not stop this time— 
the back of his head, his narrow shoulders, 
and even his way of walking, all combined 
to give the impression of some one who 
had been the under dog all his life. I did 
my best not to feel sorry for him, but try 
as I might, I couldn’t help myself. The 
magazine distracted my attention from this 
pathetic, wistful-looking little sandy-haired 
chap only for part of the time. My 
thoughts would keep harking back to him, 
and once or twice I was on the point of 
going into the smoker and denouncing the 
two crooks who were fleecing this unpro- 
tected lamb. 

“Of course, I did no such thing. I kept 
to my seat, and I didn’t see my young 
friend again until just before the train 
pulled into the station. The porter was 
brushing me off as he came by, the same 
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wistful smile on his lips, the same inscrut- 
able expression on his face. He was hurry- 
ing to get his things together before it was 
time to get off, and he merely nodded to 
me as he went by.” 

Copley paused. He picked up his cigar, 
but did not relight it. 

“Ts that all of your story?” inquired 
Coxe, in a rather critical tone. 

“ That’s all—except the last chapter,” 
replied Copley. “Do you want to hear 
the end of it?” 

“Sure!” said Roberts, before any one 
else could speak. 


IV 


“ WELL,” resumed Copley, “a few min- 
utes later the train was in the terminal, and 
I was one of the crowd surging toward the 
exits, when the little sandy-haired chap 
came up beside me. 

““ Where do you go from here?’ he 
asked. 

““* Home,’ I replied. ‘ East Sixty-Third 
Street.’ 

ae Taxi?’ 

“¢ Ves,’ I said. 

“*Can I ride part way with you? 
That’s my direction.’ 

““ Ves, indeed,’ I said. 

“To tell the truth I was delighted, be- 
cause I was curious to hear details of the 
game. We got a cab, and presently were 
threading our way uptown through the 
traffic. 

‘“‘* How much money did you lose final- 
ly?’ I asked, as soon as we were comfort- 
ably settled. 

“¢ Hundred and eighty-two,’ he replied 
calmly. 

“¢ Aw!’ Isaid. ‘ That’s a darned shame! 
I hope you had it to lose?’ 

“**T had an even two hundred dollars on 
me,’ he said. 

“« Eighteen won’t go very far in New 
York,’ I laughed, trying to make things 
cheerful. ‘Can I loan you any?’ 

“He didn’t reply at once. He took a 
package of cigarettes from his pocket, ex- 
tracted one, lighted it, and looked out of 
the window for a moment. Then, sudden- 
ly, he turned toward me. For the first time 
I noticed that his smile was absent. 

“* Listen!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You’ve been 
awful nice to me. You tried to keep me 
away from them two, and just now you of- 
fered to loan me some money. I want to 
tell you something.’ 
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“T couldn’t imagine what was coming. 
He seemed dead in earnest now, and for 
the third time it occurred to me there was 
an evil expression about his eyes, though 
it was growing dusk, and I couldn’t see him 
very well. 

“*Go ahead!’ I said. 

““ Vou’ve been awful nice to me,’ he re- 
peated, ‘and I’m going to tell you some- 
thing.’ He didn’t waste any time about it, 
either, and his voice was hard and tense. 
“My mother was the finest woman that 
ever lived,’ he said, ‘ but my father was a 
crook—a plain crook. There wasn’t noth- 
ing he wouldn’t do. Well, I’m like both of 
them, only not at the same time. Some- 
times I’m an honest citizen, and sometimes 
I’m a crook. There seems to be two peo- 
ple inside of me, fighting all the time, and 
sometimes one is on top and sometimes the 
other. I’m a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, I guess.’ 

“That explained the evil look, I 


thought,” said Copley, to his four friends. 
“Tt also explained why I had been puzzled 
about him, and unable to make him out. 
“This noon,’ the little sandy-haired 
chap continued, ‘I was an honest citizen. 


Now, before the afternoon is over, I’m a 
crook.’ 

“ Believe me,” said Copley, “I shouldn’t 
have been surprised to have the muzzle of a 
gun jabbed into my ribs at any moment, 
and to be told to hand over what valuables 
I had on me. I rapidly regretted any sym- 
pathy I had wasted on this curious young 
man sitting, beside me. He had stopped 
talking for a moment, and was puffing his 
cigarette and peering out at the street signs. 
I decided that the gun was not to make its 
appearance just yet, and thought it a prop- 
er time to ask a question. 

“* Tf you’re a crook,’ I demanded some- 
what nervously, ‘ why did you let those two 
card sharpers trim you so easily?’ 
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“ He turned and faced me again. The 
wistful smile was on his lips once more. 

“* Listen!’ he said, and thrust his hand 
into the inside breast pocket of his coat. 
He drew forth a large brown leather wallet 
and held it up for my inspection. ‘See 
that?’ he asked. ‘ That belongs to the big 
guy with the white teeth. It has my hun- 
dred and eighty-two in it, and I don’t know 
how much more, because I haven’t had a 
chance to look.’ 

“Well, sir, you could have floored me 
with a wisp of straw,” said Copley. “ Then 
the humor of it struck me, and I bégan to 
laugh. I would have given a good deal to 
see the big fellow with the white teeth when 
he discovered what had happened to him. 
I wondered what sort of a snarl the teeth 
would become. 

“ The little red-haired chap laughed, too. 

“Not bad, eh?’ he said; ‘and how 
about this?’ He drew a black wallet out 
of his overcoat pocket. ‘ The guy with the 
big glasses,’ he announced.” 

Copley looked around the table at his 
friends. 

“ That all?” asked Coxe. 

“ Almost,” said Copley. “ Just then the 
little chap leaned forward and tapped the ~ 
glass, signaling the driver to stop. 

“<« My street,’ he said. 

“He gathered up his bag, and, as the 
taxi drew up to the curb, he opened the 
door and stepped out. He thrust his hand 
into his trousers pocket, but I protested. 

“Let me,’ I exclaimed, still laughing. 
‘It’s been worth it.’ 

“He looked at me with his queer, wist- 
ful smile. 

“¢ All right,’ he said; ‘but take this, 
anyway.’ 

“ He tossed something upon the rear seat, 
slammed the door, and was gone. My 
hand touched something hard. I picked it 
up, and looked at it. It was my watch.” 





WHEN STARS ARE RISING 


S1nc not, speak not—song is laden 
With grief, as sighing winds with rain, 
And speech conceals a sword to sever 
Two that shall not meet again. 


But let us go, when stars are rising, 
Where neither song nor speech is heard, 
. And, breast to bosom, bar the moment 
That strives to part us with a word! 


T. Morris Longstreth 
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The Doukhobor 





Woman 


THE ROMANCE OF A MAN AND A GIRL WHO CAME FROM 


TWO DIFFERENT WORLDS 


By Horace Howard Herr 


ERMAN MANWELL, a protégé of a rich banker named Bradherdt, flees from New York 
under a cloud and finds refuge in a Doukhobor settlement in the Canadian Northwest. 


Ekatrina Sherbinin, a girl of this strange colony of Russian peasants, saves him from drown- 
ing in Swan River. Manwell and she take each other for husband and wife in the way of the 
Doukhobors, who use no marriage ceremony, and the fugitive becomes a member of the commu- 
nity. In his flight he brought with him a belt containing several thousand dollars, but the money 
has no value among a brotherhood holding all property in common, and the belt lies disregarded 


on Father Sherbinin’s window sill. 


One day a stranger—a detective—arrives at the settlement in quest of Manwell. Father 
Sherbinin, with a Doukhobor’s instinctive hostility to all agents of the law, tells him that the 
man he seeks is dead. Taking the money belt, the detective goes away without learning the truth. 

Manwell is content with the simple life of the peasant community, but Ekatrina dreams of 
seeing the outer world—“ beyond the big timber,” as the Doukhobors say. At length her husband 
promises to take her there, and they set out for Chicago, the journey being made possible by the 
discovery of several gold pieces which little Ivan Sherbinin, Ekatrina’s brother, took from Man- 


IX 


HE journey to Manwell’s world was 
an experience of alternating delight 
and terror for Ekatrina. It is large- 

ly in consequences that comedy differs from 
tragedy. It depends on one’s idea of values 
just how many laughs he gets out of life, 
and the despair of men is the humor of the 
gods. 

It is a long way from the wooded valley 
of Swan River to the grime and odors, the 
mass and grandeur, the want and wealth, 
the isolation and congestion of the city of 
Chicago; but this physical distance does 
not at all measure the veritable universe 
which separates the philosophies of the two 
places. In mental attitudes they are as far 
apart as the poles of the earth. In aspi- 
rations they are as distant from each other 
as the earth is from the sun. 

Compare the spinning wheel with the 
modern knitting factory, the ox cart with 
the electric locomotive, compare the gossip 
of the hay field with the news flashed across 
the world by wireless, compare the tallow 
candle with the incandescent light, or the 
plodding peasant with the airplane travel- 


well’s money belt to use as decorations for a bird box. 





ing two hundred miles an hour at an alti- 
tude which shames the prowess of an eagle, 
and you are comparing the thought and life 
of the Doukhobor village and that of a 
modern city like Chicago. 

Imagine the sensations of the individual 
who travels in a few days through centu- 
ries of progress! Imagine the wonderment, 
the delight, the confusion—aye, the terror, 
incident to such a journey! 

From the moment when Ekatrina and 
Manwell boarded the train at Preeceville 
until they arrived in that burrow of con- 
fusion with its subterranean atmosphere, 
the Union Station in Chicago, the peasant 
girl was in a dream. As often as not, it 
was a terrible nightmare. 

When the train started, she seized the 
arm of the day coach seat and braced her- 
self. As the speed increased she began to 
pray. When deserted by her confidence in 
the power of Providence to protect her from 
what she believed to be inevitable disaster, 
she turned to her husband. 

His calmness and his smile reassured her. 
She began to relax a little. If the train 
were running away, surely Manwell would 
not smile at her! 


Copyright, 1924, by Horace Howard Herr—Thés story began in the September number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE 
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Just when she was beginning to enjoy 
this new experience, she looked out of the 
window and saw the ground dropping away 
from her. The train seemed to be flying 
between earth and heaven. She could not 
repress a scream of terror as she shrank 
from the window into Manwell’s arms. Her 
agitation was so profound that it took him 
some time to explain the train was only 
crossing a wide river channel on a high 
trestle and bridge. 

They arrived in Swan River about ten 
o’clock at night. Here they were to change 
cars and take the main line train for Win- 
nipeg. They had been riding for four 
hours. 

“Now we must get off,” Manwell ex- 
plained, when the train stopped at the 
Swan River station. 

“So ct last we are there!” Ekatrina ex- 
claimed, with a sigh of relief. 

“ No, Ekatrina—we are scarcely started. 
We must wait here for another and better 
train. While we are waiting, we shall have 
something to eat.” 

“Tt is yet farther than this?” Ekatrina 
said in awe. 

When Manwell nodded, the stupendous 
fact made her strangely silent. 

Three hours later they were in the day 
coach of the Winnipeg train, speeding 
through the night. Manwell tried to sleep. 
That he should even think of sleep under 
the circumstances was to Ekatrina the 
most incredible development of the trip. 

She sat next to the window, with her face 
close to the glass most of the time, peering 
out into the darkness. The unending pha- 
lanxes of shadows, the great forest, made 
her shudder. Whenever a light gleamed 
momentarily in the night, she was thrilled. 

Once the train stopped for some time. 
Manwell immediately dozed off. Ekatrina 
pressed her nose against the window pane, 
so eager was she to penetrate the dusk. 
Suddenly there was a rumbling of thunder, 
the crash of doomsday, and something went 
roaring past the window. She screamed in 
fright, and seized Manwell around the 
neck. 

“Tt was nothing, Ekatrina, but another 
train passing us,” he explained. 

“Tt was something from the world of the 
evil one, Herman! I am afraid!” 

“Very well, then, we will get off at the 
next station and go back to our village.” 

“‘ Please not to do that!”’ Ekatrina plead- 
ed. “I do not want to go back!” 
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The next morning, when Manwell had 
left her alone in the seat for a few minutes, 
the train boy came through the car with a 
great basket of fruits and candy. 

“Would you like something to eat?” he 
asked, as he rested the basket on the arm 
of the seat. 

“Yes, I’m very hungry, and Herman is 
hungry, too.” 

Ekatrina proceeded to help herself to 
several apples and oranges and two of the 
pretty boxes which contained she knew not 
what. 

Much to the vender’s amazement and 
amusement, she bit into the orange without 
removing the peel, and, much to his cha- 
grin, she made no move to pay him for the 
edibles. 

“Qne twenty-five, please,” said the 
agent. 

“* What is that?” 

“One dollar and twenty-five cents for 
the fruit and candy,” the agent replied 
rather testily. 

“T do not know what it is you mean by 
that.” 

“‘ Say, lady, I’m too old a bird to be 
taken in with that sort of talk! I mean, 
if you'll pardon my frankness, pay me for 
what you have taken from the basket. 
Four apples are twenty-five cents. Four 
oranges are twenty-five cents more—that’s 
fifty cents. That box of chocolate creams 
is fifty cents, and the salted nuts are a 
quarter. You know it takes money to 
make the mare go!” 

“* Money!” Ekatrina exclaimed, the light 
dawning on her. “I have no moneys, but 
I am very hungry. Do you not eat when 
you have no moneys?” 

Manwell appeared at that moment. He 
returned half the apples and oranges and 
both the pretty boxes to the basket, and 
paid the boy for the remainder. The inci- 
dent was highly amusing: to passengers in 
seats close by, and, since his one-dollar- 
and-twenty-five-cent sale had suddenly 
dwindled to a twenty-five-cent one, quite 
irritating to the vender. 

Again Manwell explained to Ekatrina 
that one must pay in money for things of 
this sort. While she listened attentively to 
all that he said, it sounded very ridiculous, 
and did not weaken her belief in the eco- 
nomic tenet that one should eat when hun- 
gry, whether there was money or not. 

Darkness had fallen again when the train 
approached the suburbs of Winnipeg. Eka- 
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trina’s delight knew no bounds. Never had 
she dreamed of such a fairyland as was pre- 
sented to her vision by the thousands of 
lights. She was speechless in her bewilder- 
ment. The enchanting spectacle made her 
stupid, and Manwell experienced much dif- 
ficulty in getting her to help with the grip 
and bundles when they came to get off the 
train. 

In Winnipeg they had to change stations. 
As there was plenty of time, and both were 
glad of an opportunity to stretch their 
limbs, they decided to walk from one sta- 
tion to the other. 

Once in the street, Ekatrina again was 
in terror. Each time she saw a street car 
coming she attempted to crowd into a door- 
way. As soon as the car had passed, she 
would get to the outer edge of the side- 
walk. If Manwell had not restrained her, 
she would have walked in the street. 

“Why do you pull to the edge of the 
walk, Ekatrina?” Manwell’s query had a 
suggestion of aggravation in it. 

“To be near the buildings, Herman, is 
like walking on the edge of a cliff, only it 
is the other side up. What if the walls 
should fall? Would it not be terrible?” 

Her husband smiled at this, and assured 
her that there was no danger of the walls 
falling. 

“Come, we will walk next to the win- 
dows, and you may see many pretty 
things,” he suggested. ‘“‘ Did you ever see 
anything like these?” 

They had stopped in front of a brilliant- 
ly lighted window, in which three wax fig- 
ures were decked out in three beautiful eve- 
ning gowns. Ekatrina, for a time, was 
speechless with delight, and her eyes were 
large with wonderment. 

“ At last, Herman, we are there!’ she 
said finally, in simple sincerity. ‘ They 
are like the women in the book. But why 
do they stand there in the window, and 
when will they go home?” 

Manwell looked at his wife in amaze- 
ment. Seeing no evidence of levity in her 
face, he realized that she really believed 
the figures to be alive. 

“They are not real women,” he ex- 
plained, “ but only figures made up to look 
like women. We call them dummies.” 

“Do you mean to say they are idols? 
If they are icons, we should not look on 
them. Why is it, Herman, that ungodly 
things so often are so much pretty?” 
“They are not icons, and you may look 
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at them as much as you care to. They are 
only big dolls, dressed up so that women 
who want to buy dresses may see how these 
gowns appear.” 

“ And these also they buy with money?” 

“ Of course!” 

“And when they have bought them, 
Manwell, what then?” 

“Why, they wear them! 
would they buy them for?” 

“ They do not wear the dolls, Manwell. 
I know they do not wear the dolls. They 
must buy them to stand in the best room 
to make it pretty.” 

“They do not buy the figures. They 
buy only the dresses, and they buy the 
dresses to wear.” 

“‘ And they take the dresses off from the 
dolls and leave them with nothing on?” 

Manwell laughed. Ekatrina looked at 
him a bit sternly. 

“Why is it that you laugh, Herman? 
You know very well that it would spoil the 
pretty window to take the clothes off from 
the dolls!” 

“ Come, we must be moving on toward 
the station. I cannot explain all these 
things in one evening. You will learn when 
we are in Chicago.” 

“ And we have yet to ride again? Why 
should we go any farther than this, Her- 
man, when we have found it as it was in 
the picture book? We could stop here and 
take one of the gowns off from the dolls, 
since you say it is done that way!” 

As they strolled along toward the sta- 
tion, Manwell was hard pressed to convince 
his wife that there was a good reason for 
continuing the journey to Chicago. She 
was sure, since she had seen the evidence, 
that they had arrived in that delightful 
land from which had come the pictures in 
the magazine. In this notion she was con- 
firmed when she found herself in the midst 
of stupendous grandeur, majestic and beau- 
tiful beyond the wildest flights of her im- 
agination. It was the railroad station, but 
there was not the vestige of a doubt in her 
mind but that she had entered a castle. A 
terrifying suspicion took possession of her. 
Only Czars and tax collectors had such pal- 
aces. Hadn’t Father Sherbinin said as 
much many times? 


What else 


They were in the rotunda of a station ° 


building which had been completed very 
recently. The place was brilliant with 
great electric chandeliers, and everywhere 
were imposing granite columns. The glis- 
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tening marble of the floor was as so much 
mottled ice, and the vastness of the room 
was alarming to one who thought of archi- 
tectural dimensions in terms of sod-thatched 
log houses. 

When Ekatrina’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the brilliant lights, and the first 
shock of her astonishment had spent itself, 
she began to be cognizant of details. There 
was a great stairway leading up to she 
knew not what grandeur. Directly in front 
of her, across the rotunda, a spacious hall 
bespoke mystery. 

To her right there were many bars ex- 
tending along the wall. At first, the sight 
of them gave her a sensation of pleasure, 
for they were pretty. Compared with them, 
the lattice that Herman had built along the 
back porch was nothing. 

Presently she realized that two men were 
moving about behind the bars. She seized 
Herman’s arm and shrank back. Her hus- 
band looked at her, to find her face ashen 
and her eyes distorted with fear. 

She whispered an exclamation in Rus- 
sian, which Manwell did not understand; 
but, realizing her terror, he tried to calm 
her. 


“ There is nothing to be afraid of,” he 


insisted. 
tickets.” 

But when he tried to lead her toward the 
ticket windows, with their bronze bars, she 
refused to go. 

“Tt is the deep hole!” shé whispered. 
“Tt is where they put the brethren for 
flogging! Let us go away quick, Herman, 
for this is an ungodly place!” 

For five minutes they had to stand there 
and watch men and women go to the win- 
dows and buy tickets, before Ekatrina could 
be persuaded that she and her husband 
were in no danger of being thrown into a 
dungeon. 

Again and again, during the next few 
days, Manwell found his ingenuity of no 
avail in trying to make his wife at ease in 
the presence of a new and ever changing 
environment. The man began to realize 
how profoundly simple—indeed, how igno- 
rant—was the woman at his side. This 
realization was disquieting. Into what 
complications might she precipitate him? 
How impossible would be such simplicity 
in the midst of the fast-moving complexi- 
ties of life in a great city! 

It seemed to Manwell that he had no 
peace except when Ekatrina was asleep. 


“Come, we must buy our 
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The nearer he approached to Chicago, the 
greater his disquietude. There were mo- 
ments when he denounced himself as a fool, 
and felt sure that he was traveling toward 
disaster. There were moments, too, when 
he was impatient for the hour when he 
should step from his train into the swirl 
and strife of a city. 

When Herman and Ekatrina, travel worn 
and physically spent, found themselves in 
the Union Station in Chicago, the woman 
had been reduced to mental lethargy. 
Emotions, both pleasurable and painful, 
had beaten her down to insensibility. Her 
capacity for surprise had been reached. 
Her mental faculties were benumbed. 
Doomsday would not have aroused her. 
She had become a mere automaton, me- 
chanically following and imitating a beard- 
ed man, who, however much he might 
think he knew about his wife’s mechan- 
ism, in reality was far from understanding 
the machine for which he was responsible. 

Deprived of her sense of direction, con- 
scious only of her impotence, devoid of any 
reaction that individualized her or im- 
pressed her with the feeling of separate ex- 
istence in a veritable sea of humanity, she 
knew neither whence she came nor whither 
she went. When she found herself in a 
room, out of the meaningless pandemo- 
nium, she had no idea whether she was in 
a palace or a hovel. 

Since departing from that quiet little vil- 
lage in Swan River Valley, she had indeed 
traveled through the big timber! It had 
been a forest of new experiences. When 
finally she emerged, and found herself in 
a room from which the myriad shadows of 
the forest were banished, there was but one 
coherent thought in her mind—she had ar- 
rived in that world where handsome gal- 
lants, bowing gracefully before beautiful 
women, raised their ladies’ hands for the 
kiss of homage. 

Surely no notion could have been more 
incongruous within the environs of Mrs. 
Getz’s rooming house! 

There was a time, doubtless, when the 
three-story building in Dearborn Street 
was of the architectural aristocracy in the 
North Side of Chicago. It then may have 
reflected the pride of position and bespoken 
the affluence of those who lived their fa- 
vored lives behind its cut stone front. It 
may be that there was a time when its win- 
dows were brilliant with the glare of festival 
lights; when the curb in front of it was 











lined with cabs and coaches; when grand 
ladies, resplendent in plush and velvet and 
silk and jewels, passed up the canopy-shel- 
tered steps to be human jewels in the set- 
ting of splendor within the building. 

None may gainsay the speculation that 
in that day handsome men, immaculate in 
broadcloth and silk hats, went up the steps 
and admired these human jewels. If there 
were no occasions when a gallant pressed 
his lady’s hand to his lips, then were they 
queer persons, indeed. 

But there is nothing aristocratic about a 
county jail, and the stench of partially 
cured hides does not refrain from perme- 
ating even the sacrosanct atmosphere of 
the rich. One cannot have exclusiveness in 
the midst of the rush of commerce and the 
banality of business. When hide dealers, 
coffee factories, machine shops, paint 
manufacturers, and newspaper plants in- 
vaded the district, the aristocratic dwellers 
retreated. They went on to the Gold 
Coast, and made Michigan Avenue synony- 
mous with money. They left behind them 
the palaces of another day. 

Then into the deserted dwellings came 
the nondescript and the derelict—those 
who had been pelted by misfortune until 
they were eager to hide themselves in any 
available nook or crevice where the weather 
might not assault their emaciated bodies, 
nor the disdainful eyes of more fortunate 
people discover their humiliation. 

Into such a nook, on the third floor of 
one of these abandoned mansions in Dear- 
born Street, came Herman and Ekatrina. 

Wealth and poverty are relative terms. 
There is splendor only by comparison. 
Compared with the pictures in that fateful 
magazine, the rooms in which Ekatrina 
found herself were indeed a sorry refuge. 
Compared with the sod-thatched log houses 
of her distant village, they were wonderful 
and beautiful. The chairs, the bed, the 
carpet, the dilapidated bureau with its 
cracked mirror, the miraculous little glass 
bottles which gave forth a light as brilliant 
as the sun when one turned a button—she 
had never seen anything like them. They 
were marvelous and astonishing! 

In one particular, at least, Manwell had 
made a sound deduction. He had figured 
that life in any stratum of society beyond 
the big timber would be so astonishingly 
different from everything that Ekatrina had 
known that she would, for a season, be sat- 
Isfied and interested. It would be some 
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time before she would realize that she had 
come to the very bottom of the social abyss. 
Perhaps, before a realization of the truth 
came to her, he would have found the way 
to climb the slippery walls to a more con- 
genial ledge. , 

For several days Manwell remained with 
Ekatrina, endeavoring to school her in the 
elemental things of the new life about her. 
It took less than the first twenty-four hours 
to impress upon him the staggering im- 
mensity ot the task ahead of him. The 
mere matter of a lock and key seemed to 
be beyond her comprehension. There had 
been no locks and keys in her village, and 
surely men would not take that which did 
not belong to them! If they did do such 
an unheard of thing, did they not need 
whatever they took, and should not one 
have, as a matter of course, whatever one 
needed? 

There was the matter of buying at the 
shops in Clark Street. Money was an in- 
comprehensible mystery. Since the idea 
seemed to be to exchange money for a 
bundle, she was ready to exchange one 
piece of money for one bundle. If she paid 
a silver dollar for two apples in a sack, it 
was, to her, a fair exchange. If she of- 
fered the butcher a ten-cent piece for lamb 
chops, and he declined to accept the dime, 
she could not understand it. 

For a week Manwell instructed her. 
Though driven almost to despair by her 
stupidity, he found no end of amusement 


in her mistakes. She found it all very ex- ~ 


citing and great fun. As long as her man 
was with her to extricate her from what- 
ever difficulty she encountered, she was as 
happy as a child playing a new game. 

At the end of the week Manwell tried to 
explain to her the necessity of his finding 
immediate employment. It was Sunday 
evening. The two had spent a glorious 
afternoon in Lincoln Park. It had been 
the greatest day of Ekatrina’s life. 

“ To-morrow, Trina, I must find a job.” 

** What is it, this job, Matwell?” 

“Work. I must find some place to 
work.” 

“ Yes,” Ekatrina said solemnly. ‘“ We 
must work. We will wash the windows 
again, and you can poof-poof the dust at 
so many bad bugs again, and—” 

“No!” Herman interrupted. “I must 
go out and work for some one who will 
pay me money. We must have more 
money, because there is but one yellow 
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piece left of all those which you took from 
little Ivan’s bird house.” 

“Very well, then, to-morrow we will go 
out and work.” 

“It is not done that way, Trina. The 
woman must stay at home and take care 
of the house. The man must go out and 
work, and bring home money, so that he 
can buy the food and the clothes and pay 
for these rooms.” 

That was a most astonishing arrange- 
ment, to Ekatrina. It took until after mid- 
night to convince her that she could and 
would remain at home, alone, while Her- 
man went out to seek employment. 

Although Herman put in only half the 
day in his search, he did not get back in 
time to prevent the ice man from victimiz- 
ing Ekatrina. At the rear of the house was 
an old dumb-waiter. The ice man had sent 
up the ice on the lift, and had called to 
Ekatrina to send down twenty-five cents. 
She complied with these instructions, only 
to be confronted, ten minutes later, by the 
ice man at the back door. 

“You didn’t pay me for the ice,” he 
explained. 

“JT sent it down on the up-and-down 
box,” Ekatrina insisted. 

“Surely not, lady, because I didn’t get 
it. You'll have to pay me two bits, or I'll 
take back the ice.” 

Ekatrina paid. 

The second day Herman returned to the 
house about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and found Ekatrina in raptures. She had 
a gaudy calendar picture on the wall. 

‘“‘ Ah, Herman, is it not so pretty?” 

“Ves,” said her husband, humoring her. 
“Tt is pretty. Where did you get it?” 

“From the dear woman downstairs. I 
have given her the lace I made in exchange 
for it.” 

Herman had no very definite notion of 
the value of handmade lace, but he knew 
that such calendar pictures were to be had 
for the asking, and that three yards of 
handmade lace was the labor of many long 
weeks. When he insisted that Ekatrina 
had given much more than she had received 
in that bargain, his wife dismissed the sub- 
ject with the comment: 

“No matter, Herman—the dear lady 
said she needed the lace, and one must have 
what is needed.” 

Every day it was something of this sort, 
until Manwell felt uneasy every minute he 
was absent from the house. At night he 
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approached the rooms with a feeling of mis- 
giving, which was not dispelled until he had 
entered and found that Ekatrina was safe. 

Manwell found employment in one of 
the freight houses only.a few blocks south 
of the rooming house. Ekatrina thought 
they were getting on very well, but Her- 
man had tasted of the better things in life, 
and his appetite was not to be satisfied with 
three dingy rooms in an antiquated, rat- 
infested building, surrounded by the riff- 
raff of the city. 

That which was paradise to Ekatrina in 
time became hell for Herman; and yet a 
sense of caution held him from seeking bet- 
ter employment. Obscurity is security. 

One morning Ekatrina walked a block or 
two with Herman on his way to work. 
They crossed the street directly in front of 
their house, and walked along the Dear- 
born Street side of the great, grim jail 
building. Herman explained to her what 
it was. 

As she came back alone, fear and curi- 
osity contending within her, she happened 
to glance into the basement windows that 
opened into the engine room of the build- 
ing. She saw several doors opened, great 
fires burning, and several men, in dirty un- 
derwear and with grimy faces, cleaning the 
fires. How terrible! She rushed away 
home, shuddering to think of the terrible 
tortures being inflicted on the unfortunates 
within those grim walls. 

From that day on she would not walk 
past the jail. She could not bring herself 
to look again on such cruelty. Building 
great fires under the prisoners—how fright- 
ful! ‘There had been no pictures of that 
in the magazine the stranger had tossed to 
her, back there in the Doukhobor village! 


x 


By disposition a social creature, and hav- 
ing spent her years in a communistic vil- 
lage where the relationships between fami- 
lies were of the most intimate nature, it 
was but natural that Ekatrina should seek 
the society and companionship of her neigh- 
bors. These were of a class that holds te- 
naciously to what it has, and snatches at 
whatever comes within its reach. Having 
obtained nothing without a fight, they ex- 
pected to fight for everything they obtained. 

Ekatrina had not been in the rooming 
house on Dearborn Street for a fortnight 
before Mrs. Getz, with characteristic inele- 
gance, confided to one of her tenants that 
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the new woman on the third floor was a 
“crazy sucker.” 

Even Mrs. Tonsho, on the ground floor 
next to the alley, underfed and overworked, 
with three small children continually tug- 
ging at her skirts, admitted that the Rus- 
sian woman was an “easy mark.” Mrs. 
Tonsho’s children soon discovered that to 
climb the back stairs to the third floor, and 
tell the woman there that they were hun- 
gry, was a certain way to obtain a piece of 
bread and butter, or an apple. They were 
daily callers, and became a formidable 
strain on Ekatrina’s larder. 

In one of the rooms on the second floor 
was a young woman—a frail, faded piece 
of humanity—who tried to give the lie to 
her condition by a too liberal use of rouge. 
If a health officer had heard her cough, 
she would have been hurried away to an 
isolation ward; but the very thing which 
might have been her salvation was the hor- 
ror of her miserable existence. When she 


could work, she sought odd jobs where no 
questions were asked. 

Ekatrina was always taking this poor girl 
a bowl of gruel or a cup of broth. She was 
hungry, and she should eat, even if she was 


almost defiantly reserved in her bearing, 
and if she tried to repulse the strange in- 
terloper’s attempts to be friendly. 

One afternoon Ekatrina went down to 
look in on this unfortunate, and found her 
in tears. 

“Why is it to cry?” Ekatrina asked in 
alarm. 

“You should mind your own business!” 
the girl replied, between sobs. 

That was an expression which Ekatrina 
did not fully understand, therefore she ig- 
nored it. 

“Tt is not to cry,” she insisted. 

“What do you know about it?” the girl 
retorted. ‘ You don’t know nothing about 
being dumped into the street. Old Lady 
Getz is hard-boiled. It’s the curbstone for 
me to-morrow, if I don’t kick in with the 
rent!” 

From this irate outburst Ekatrina ob- 
tained but one coherent thought—Mrs. 
Getz was in some way concerned in the 
matter. Five minutes later that tenement 
Amazon was entertaining Ekatrina with a 
display of impatience. 

“Oh, that girl in No. 2! Well, she 
hasn’t paid her rent, and of course she’ll 
have to get out.” 

“ But a girl is not to sleep in the street!” 
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Ekatrina exclaimed. ‘“ You know very 
well it is a bed to sleep in.” 

“ That’s no concern of mine,” Mrs. Getz 
said with some hauteur. ‘I must have my 
money.” 

Only the day before Manwell had re- 
ceived his fortnightly pay, and had given 
Ekatrina ten dollars for the household ex- 
penses. She went to the bottom of the 
pocket in her skirt, and presently held out 
to Mrs. Getz the little hoard. 

“Ts there yet enough?” Ekatrina asked. 

Hastily, in fear that the woman would 
repent of her decision, Mrs. Getz took six 
dollars from the outstretched hand. 

“That pays up until Saturday night. 
You'll never get your money back, but I 
reckon that’s your concern!” 

“Tt is no matter,” said Ekatrina, as she 
put what was left of the money into her 
pocket. 

Manwell and his wife had a long session 
that evening, during which he tried to ex- 
plain to her the inevitable disaster that 
would overtake them if they tried to solve 
the problems of their neighbors. 

One afternoon Ekatrina sat at the win- 
dow, dividing her attention between her 
lace making and the activities in the street 
below. A street cleaner, in soiled white 
uniform, was gathering up papers and burn- 
ing them in a wire barrel mounted on 
wheels. Ekatrina watched him drag this 
flaming chariot the length of the block. 

As she had done every day since she was 
installed in the rooming house, she watched 
men unloading great rolls of paper upon 
the elevator platform before the publishing 
house across the street. When the plat- 
form, with its huge roll of paper, disap- 
peared below the sidewalk, her curiosity 
was always aroused. What mysteries were 
hidden in the subterranean depths into 
which the men were always feeding such 
quantities of paper? 

Beneath her window passed an endless 
line of automobiles—trucks large and 
small; dilapidated, wheezy cars that seemed 
to gasp for breath and stagger with age; 
frequently a veritable palace on wheels. 
Occasionally Ekatrina caught a glimpse of 
women in these more attractive cars. They 
seemed to be very pretty women, altogether 
different from the people of the tenement. 
The flashes of furs and rich gowns made 
the watching woman suspect they came 
from the world pictured in the old maga- 
zine which had aroused in her a consuming 
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dream, and had led her to the poverty and 
squalor of Mrs. Getz’s rooming house. 

A small but elegant car came from the 
west. A negro in uniform was driving it 
at unusual speed. The solitary passenger 
was a middle-aged man, and the fleeting 
glimpse that Ekatrina had of him impressed 
her with his aristocratic appearance. Such 
cars never drew up at the curb in her block. 
Always they seemed to be rushing through 
the street as if impatient to be out of the 
district. Very well, let them hurry by! 

Was there anything else of interest in the 
street? 

There came the sound of a sharply clang- 
ing bell in Grand Avenue, and, ac almost 
ithe same instant, a terrifying crash. At the 
corner below her, to the right, the car 
driven by the liveried negro had come into 
collision with a street car, which had thrown 
the automobile back to the curb and turned 
it over on its side. Ekatrina rushed from 


her room, down the two flights of stairs to - 


the entrance of the building, and down the 
fourteen steps to the sidewalk. She was 
one of the first in the curious crowd which 
quickly gathered. 

The black chauffeur was uninjured, but 
was so frightened that he did not protest 
against the profane incriminations heaped 
upon him by the motorman of the street 
car. The latter had promptly scrambled 
from the demolished vestibule, and was 
now vociferously absolving himself from 
blame by placing the entire responsibility 
for the accident upon the negro. 

The middle-aged man was in the wreck- 
age of the automobile. Ekatrina was fran- 
tic because no one made a move to extricate 
him. 

“Tt is to get him out!” she exclaimed 
excitedly to a truck driver at her side. 
“ Quick, or he will be dead already!” 

_ Better wait for a cop,” the truck driver 
advised. “ An easy way to get in Dutch is 
to horn in on a jam like this.” 

That sort of talk was quite incompre- 
hensible to Ekatrina. She started toward 
the wrecked machine. 

“Come, we will get him!” 

“Well, old girl,” said the truck driver, 
“ if you can take a chance, I guess I can!” 

When Ekatrina and the truck driver 
started, half the crowd pressed forward, 
eager to help. The front of the car had 
been demolished, and the truck driver 
crawled into the wreckage through the ap- 
erture opened by the smashing of the wind 
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shield. He was scarcely inside the twisted 
mass when a policeman appeared on the 
scene. 

After a hasty appraisal of the situation, 
the officer hurried to the call box on the 
opposite corner, to order the emergency 
ambulance. By the time he returned, the 
truck driver had worked the injured man 
to the front of the machine, and was trying 
to pass him out to two other men. When 
these volunteers failed to show the dispatch 
which Ekatrina thought the occasion re- 
quired, she brushed them aside and took 
the unconscious body in her own arms. 

The crowd was interested and astonished. 

“That girl is right there when it comes 
to strength!” remarked a man on the curb. 

“Probably been juggling washtubs all 


‘her life,” his neighbor suggested. 


The officer drove the crowd back from 
the car and cleared a place on the walk. 

“Here, lady!” he said to Ekatrina. 
“¢ Just ease him down here. The wagon ’ll 
be here in a minute.” 

“Ts it to put a hurt man down on the 
stones?” Ekatrina exclaimed. 

Her surprise at such a suggestion was 
mixed with a traditional distrust of a rep- 
resentative of the law. Obviously the place 
for a wounded man was in a soft bed. 
Everybody knew that much; then why did 
not the crowd make way, so that she could 
carry the man up the steps and into the 
house? 

“ Here, lady,” the officer began again; 
but Ekatrina interrupted him as she pressed 
into the crowd. 

“Tt is not to keep him in the street when 
he is hurt!” 

Ekatrina gained the steps. The officer 
followed her with useless protests. The 
crowd found the spectacle entertaining. 

“ She’ll probably roll the old boy for his 
wad,” one of the curbstone sages remarked. 

“Maybe so,” admitted his neighbor. 
“You never can tell very much about these 
foreigners.” 

But the sight of a rather comely woman, 
carrying off a middle-aged man who 
weighed at least one hundred and fifty 
pounds, while a policeman stammered and 
sputtered, is entertainment not to be had 
every day. As the woman paused on the 
uppermost step, waiting for the officer to 
do the obvious and open the door for her, 
a yell of approval came up from the street. 

Instead of opening the door, the officer 
again attempted to explain to the woman 
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tor—Weston, in the Annex Building. I © 4 


that the usual procedure was to park the 
injured person on the sidewalk until the 
ambulance arrived. The truck driver 
sprang up the steps and opened the door. 
Ekatrina entered with her human burden; 
the officer followed, and the truck driver 
closed the door. 

A few minutes later the ambulance ar- 
rived, and spectators directed the crew into 
the house. The three men stalked up to 
the third floor, and, with the officious bold- 
ness of the municipal agent who must con- 
stantly deal with the unreasonable senti- 
ments of the poor and the ignorance of the 
foreigner, they walked into Ekatrina’s 
rooms. Perhaps they would have relieved 
her of her patient without ceremony, if it 
had not been for the fact that the patient 
himself had regained consciousness, and 
had discovered in his strange environment 
something of rare interest. 

.“ Why did you carry the man ’way up 
here?” the ambulance doctor asked the po- 
liceman. 

“JT didn’t,” the policeman hastened to 
deny. “It was the woman who brought 


him up.” 
“ Oh, he can walk, then?” 


“ No—she carried him.” 

“Don’t try to kid me!” the young doc- 
tor snapped. “Just have to carry him 
down again. Maybe the woman—” 

“No need to bother, gentlemen,” said 
the patient, who was resting on Ekatrina’s 
only bed. Even though his voice was 
strained, as if he spoke with effort, it was 
commanding, and the accident had not so 
ruffled the man that he had lost the mien 
and manner of authority. ‘I am Colonel 
Meadows, and I believe I prefer to remain 
here rather than ride in your ambulance to 
the emergency hospital.” 

The effect of that “ Colonel Meadows ” 
was instantaneous. Officious boldness im- 
mediately yielded to almost cringing ser- 
vility. The young doctor even removed his 
hat, placing it on the old dresser as he ap- 
proached the bed. 

“T sincerely hope you are not badly 
hurt, colonel,” the doctor began. “I’m 
very glad some one had sense enough to 
get you in out of the street. Are you in 
any pain?” 

“T suspect there are some ribs broken, 
and I got a tremendous blow on the head,” 
the colonel explained. “Think I’ll do bet- 
ter if I remain here on the bed. Perhaps 
you will be good enough to call up my doc- 
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don’t remember the telephone number.” 

“Never mind—TI’ll get it. All of us 
young bloods know old Dr. Weston. I'll 
call him right away. Sure there is nothing 
I can do for you before I go?” 

“Thanks, I can think of nothing. The 
officer and the other gentleman there can 
look after my car and chauffeur, and I’m 
sure I’ll do very well with this splendid 
woman to take care of me until Weston 
gets here.” 

The ambulance crew bowed itself out. 

“ What is your name, officer?” Colonel 
Meadows asked, when the ambulance crew 
was gone. 

“ Martin, sir,” said the policeman. 

“Well, Martin, I wish you would be 
good enough to call up Traymore, of the 
detective bureau. Tell him what has hap- 
pened, and see if he will fix it so that you 
can remain here for an hour or so—until 
we see what Dr. Weston has to say.” 

“T’ll do it at once, sir.” 

The officer’s right hand was half raised 
to salute before he caught himself, and 
went to carry out orders. 

“Since you’ve taken such an interest in 
me,” Colonel Meadows said, as he looked 
at the truck driver, “I would like to know 
your name.” 

“Y’m Tim Hanley, and I’m driving a 
truck for Bowler’s Storage House.” 

“Indeed! I know Howard Bowler very 
well. I’m sure he wouldn’t mind if you 
would get hold of my man, and see that 
what remains of the car is hauled to a re- 
liable garage. I’ll settle with you for your 
work, Mr. Hanley, when I get straightened 
out a bit.” 

“ Forget it!” the truck driver urged. 
“ T’ll be glad to look after the car. Hope 
you ain’t bunged up so you can’t be fixed 
in a hurry. Reckon you’d have been stick- 
ing around in that junk pile yet if it hadn’t 
been for the lady here.” 

“I’m afraid I owe her more than I can 
pay—” 

“ Pay!” Ekatrina interrupted. “It is 
not to pay something. That is not the way 
of the Doukhobor.” 

“ You'll have no luck trying to pay her,” 
the truck driver said, with a grin. “ She 
ain’t that sort. Good day, lady! There 
ain’t many like you in this little village, 
T'll say!” 

When the truck driver departed, Colonel 
Meadows attempted to change his position. 
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The sudden spasm of pain which convulsed 
him made him cry out. Ekatrina was at 


his side in an instant. : 
“ It is not to move much,” she cautioned 





“JT want to turn on my side.” 

Ekatrina pressed her hands beneath the 
colonel’s body and lifted him an inch or 
two off the bed. Turning him gently, she 
eased him back. The pains which shot 
through him, severe as they were, did not 
prevent the man from marveling at the 
strength of this woman. When he was a 
little easier, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to talk to her. 

“You said your name was Dukeber?” 
he asked. 

“The name, it is Manwell. We are of 
the Doukhobors.” 

“ Doukhobors!” Colonel Meadows re- 
peated. ‘“Doukhobors! Rather odd! 
What are Doukhobors?”’ 

Ekatrina was astonished that any one 
should not have heard of the Doukhobors. 

“The Brotherhood,” she _ explained. 
“ They are from Russia—godly people who 
listen to the voice inside, and will not be 
soldiers to kill men for the Czar.” 

If it had not been for the severe pains 
which tortured him, Colonel Meadows 
would have enjoyed a rare treat. The 
woman was astonishingly strong, her beauty 
was of an exceptional type, and her sim- 
plicity would have been apparent to the 
least sophisticated. To a man like Colonel 
Meadows, with the cultural background of 
a Southern gentleman, and with forty years 
of experience with the foils, pretenses, 
shams, and hypocrisies of a dissimulative 
and unctuous civilization, that simplicity 
would have been intensely interesting. If 
an accident brings one an opportunity to 
study an exceptional character, it would 
be foolish not to improve it. Colonel 
Meadows religiously improved his oppor- 
tunities. His reputation as a lawyer was 
convincing evidence that very few of them 
had been neglected. 

Shortly after six o’clock, Herman, re- 
turning from his work, was in the street 
below. He was hurrying. He was always 
in a hurry to get home, to see what impos- 
sible misadventure had befallen Ekatrina 
during his absence. 

Ekatrina was not at the front window, 
as was her habit. Although the subdued 
daylight of an early evening in August 
made artificial light in the third-floor rooms 
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unnecessary, Manwell noted that the lights 
were on in the front room. He quickened 
his step when he saw the form of a man 
silhouetted in the window. His anxiety 
became outright alarm when, at the en- 
trance to the building, he was stopped by 
Officer Martin. 

Manwell’s blood seemed to be turning to 
ice. A man in the rooms above, an officer 
guarding the street entrance! How speedi- 
ly his folly had betrayed him! What would 
Bradherdt say, and what would he think 
when the newspapers told, in glaring head- 
lines, the story of another important cap- 
ture by the police? 

“Got business in here?” Martin de- 
manded sharply. 

For a moment Manwell was speechless. 
He was battling with the impulse to break 


and run. é 
The policeman concluded that the beard- 


ed fellow before him did not have a very 
complete understanding of English. He 
tried again. 

“You live here?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” Manwell managed to say. 

“Well, don’t make too much noise. 
There’s been an accident—” 

Manwell’s heart stood still. He did not 
hear another word of what the officer said. 
He could scarcely climb the stairs. An 
accident! Something had happened to 
oe of course! He was to blame for 

at. 

At the third floor landing he stood for a 
moment, endeavoring to command himself. 
Voices—men’s voices—sounded in the front 
room. An automobile, a street car, perhaps 
an electric wire, since she was always play- 
ing with the electric lights, or an open 
burner on the gas stove! Murder, that 
was it! He had known that the woman 
could not take care of herself in this strange 
and confusing world, and yet he had left 
her unprotected day after day! 

He leaned against the wall, a sudden 
weakness taking the strength from his 
knees. He tried to brace himself with the 
thought that, after all, Ekatrina meant very 
little to him; but he could not separate this 
from its complement—she meant more than 
anything else in the world! 

The sound of heavy laughter came from 
the room at the end of the hall. Manwell’s 
inflamed mind made a sacrilege of the 
sound. If Ekatrina was dead, if her body 
was in that room and a man had made a 
jest over it, he would kill him—rend him 





with his hands! There is an end to human 
endurance. Here was a fitting climax to a 
life of disappointment and disaster. Noth- 
ing.mattered now! 

Manwell, a brutish cunning taking pos- 
session of him, went silently and stealthily 
toward the door. He turned the knob 
noiselessly. Another guttural chuckle 
smote his ears, and he thrust the door open, 
his murderous intent eloquently proclaimed 
in his eyes. 

Ekatrina, with a pan of hot water, was 
just turning away from the bed on which 
Colonel Meadows rested. Beyond the bed, 
with his surgical supplies spread out on the 
old bureau, was Dr. Weston. 

Manwell stood in the doorway, trying to 
comprehend the meaning of what he saw. 
He was trying to assure himself that Eka- 
trina was really standing there and staring 
at him. 

In an instant Ekatrina placed the pan 
of water on the floor and rushed to her 
husband. 

‘‘ Herman, what is it?” she cried. 

“Tt is nothing!” Manwell replied. 

As the reaction came, he Jaughed. 

“It is not to look like that for nothing!” 
Ekatrina insisted, still agitated and 
alarmed. ‘‘ You had in your face, Her- 
man, something ungodly.” 

“ T was surprised, Trina, to find men in 
my house,” Manwell said to her in Rus- 
sian. ‘“ What has happened?” 


XI 


How history has hinged on accidents! 
All of us are puppets of chance. Our most 
formidable armadas put to sea to be dis- 
sipated by capricious winds. 

The year 1912 was a notable one for ac- 
cidents. The Titanic crashed into an ice- 
berg, to work who shall say what changes 
in human history? Unprecedented floods 
devastated the Mississippi Valley. A po- 
litical accident in Chicago cast the redoubt- 
able Roosevelt in the réle of a revolution- 
ist, and produced the President destined to 
lead the United States through the world’s 
greatest war. Even the most recalcitrant 
memory retains intimate touches with such 
outstanding accidents; but for Herman and 
Ekatrina, the most portentous accident of 
that notable year was the one which 
brought them into contact with the noted 
attorney, Colonel Meadows. 

An eccentric widower, a relic of Southern 
chivalry, an able lawyer in demand when 
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a great corporation was under fire, a social 
lion popular with the women and respected 
by the men, a man who influenced poli- 
ticians by disdaining to mix in the curb- 
stone chicanery of bosses and bartenders, 
Colonel Meadows was a celebrity who could 
indulge his whims and caprices with im- 
punity. If he found a Russian laborer and 
his wife of unusual interest, and preferred 
to remain with them in their tenement 
quarters while he was convalescing, rather 
than be moved to a hospital or to his lux- 
urious apartment on the Gold Coast, there 
was none to take umbrage or to elevate 
brows of suspicion and criticism when re- 
counting the latest vagary of this brilliant 
man. 

Even if there had been some one to 
speak disparagement or insinuation, Colo- 
nel Meadows would have felt no disquie- 
tude. As long as he maintained his cour- 
teous demeanor, he cared very little what 
others thought or said. 

If such impoliteness could be attributed 
to him, one might suspect that there were 
times when the colonel entertained a secret 
contempt for much of the society about 
him. The few people who knew him inti- 
mately had heard him gravely question the 
trend of the times. They had heard him 
tolerantly berate the inordinate ostentation 
of modern wealth and the lack of simplicity 
and sincerity in social life. He had once 
said publicly, in a court argument, that 
common honesty, once the door to success, 
had become the gate to bankruptcy. 

On another occasion, in a case where he 
extricated a great corporation from serious 
difficulty growing out of an attempt to cir- 
cumvent Federal laws, the colonel had said, 
in a high court: 

“ Yesterday’s thought is to-day’s law. 
Law, by its very nature, cannot keep pace 
with progress. It is always one day be- 
hind. Business, being the skirmish line 
and advance guard of progress, lives in to- 
morrow, and is always a day ahead of the 
law. Business is inherently hostile to law, 
because’ business travels faster.” 

Even the colonel’s clients agreed that he 
had outdone himself in this argument: 
They praised the brilliancy of the lawyer’s 
epigrammatic style without giving a second 
thought to the inner significance of his 
philosophy. 

Tall, angular, immaculate, with clear 
blue eyes set deep beneath rather heavy 
brows, with well trimmed mustache and 
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goatee, with no paunch to advertise his in- « 


dulgence of appetite or his surrender to 
ease, Colonel Meadows was as distinguished 
in appearance as he was brilliant in mind. 
If the simple Ekatrina was so impressed 
with his appearance as to believe him a su- 
perman, she did only that which her more 
sophisticated sisters of the Gold Coast had 
done before her. 

“He is so handsome and so baffling!” 
people said—and that is a lure no woman 
can resist. 

When Colonel Meadows realized that he 
had been picked up and carried from the 
street to the third floor of the building by 
this comely woman, he was _ interested. 
When Dr. Weston suggested that he might 
be moved to a hospital, or taken to his own 
apartment, and the woman protested, the 
colonel’s interest was intensified. Never- 
theless, his professional caution was 
aroused. 

“Tf I remain here for a day or two,” he 
asked, “ what will you charge me?” 

‘“‘ Maybe I do not understand that,” Eka- 
trina replied, little wrinkles of perplexity 
clouding her forehead. 

The colonel recast the question, as if he 
were handling a dull witness: 

“ How much money per day must I pay 
for the use of the room?” 

“Ts it to take money for a bed when the 
man is hurt?” Ekatrina exclaimed, a trace 
of resentment mixed with her surprise. “ It 
is not like that with us, is it, Herman? So 
ungodly we are not!” 

“ But what if I have to remain in bed for 
a week?” the colonel questioned. 

“T do not see how that has anything 
with it to do,” said Ekatrina, with the tone 
of finality in her voice. “ Can a man help 
it if he is sick for a week?” 

Colonel Meadows turned to Manwell, 
who had spoken scarcely a word since he 
had stepped into the room looking much 
like a madman. 

“Can you spare the room for a few 
days?” 

“Of course,” Manwell replied, even 
though he hoped that they would take the 
injured man away at once. 

“ And if I remain here,” the colonel went 
on, “ may I pay you for the room and for 
your trouble?” 

Ekatrina interrupted, speaking to Man- 
well in Russian. When she had finished, 
Manwell said: 

“Tt is not done among our people.” 
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“Why is it always money?” Ekatrina 
interjected. ‘‘ Does the Spirit send to me 
a hurt man so that I can ask him for 
money?” 

“How about it, Weston?” 
Meadows said, winking at the doctor. 
believe it will be interesting here!” 

*“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
remain, if you desire to. I’m reasonably 
sure about those ribs. If there’s anything 
suspicious to-morrow, I can have X-ray 
pictures taken.” 

Thus it was settled. Even when he was 
racked with pain, the colonel had been im- 
pressed with the fact that he was in the 
presence of an exceptional and interesting 
woman. He saw adventure at hand—the 
possibility of changing an irksome conva- 
lescence into a new and perhaps a profit- 
able experience—a vacation from the ob- 
sequious, the shallow, and the gilded. 

The Gold Coast would have experienced 
something of a thrill, if it could have had 
a record of the colonel’s thoughts during 
his waking hours the first night in that 
third-floor tenement apartment. Perhaps 
it would have experienced a second and 
greater thrill if it could have had the record 
of Manwell’s thoughts, as he feigned sleep 
on a pallet at the side of the colonel’s bed. 

The colonel harked back to the days of 
ruin. following the Civil War. In the midst 
of disaster, in the shadow of a lost cause, 
he had begun his career in two miserable 
rooms in Atlanta, Georgia. The accom- 
modations in those two rooms were inferior 
to those about him; but it gave him a su- | 
perlative thrill to recall how the radiance 
of a woman, the beautiful Mrs. Meadows, 
softened the harshness of that poverty. 

Manwell contemplated the danger in 
this unexpected contact with a refined man 
from a forbidden world. To be observed 
by discerning eyes, to be questioned by one 
sagacious in discovery, was taking an un- 
necessary risk and inviting disaster. How 
helpless Ekatrina would be in conversation 
with this man! How completely he would 
know her history, and her husband’s after 
an hour or two of that courteous but adroit 
questioning! 

Obviously, for those whose salvation lay 
in obscurity, the prudent course was to 
send this suave gentleman about his busi- 
ness; but to justify such action in Eka- 
trina’s eyes would be impossible. There 
was nothing to do about it, Manwell finally 
decided, but to let matters stand for a day, 
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in the hope that the doctor would decide 
that the patient should be moved. 

But the next evening found Manwell in 
perplexity more profound than ever. He 
had made some inquiry during the day, and 
had discovered that he was harboring a dis- 
tinguished citizen—a famous lawyer. The 
conscience which hides something sees eyes 
in the night where there are but stars. 
Manwell went home that night disturbed 
by suspicions. 

The whole episode was so extraordinary, 
so devoid of reasonable explanation, that 
it was easy to read into it a sinister pre- 
meditation. The accident was a ruse; 
Colonel Meadows was only feigning injury. 
His real business was to ascertain whether 
this Russian household was just what it 
pretended to be. 

Manwell mounted to his rooms. deter- 
mined to be cautiously reticent, but he 
found Ekatrina abjuring even the artifices 
practiced by her people when the occasion 
required them to talk much and say little. 
She was visibly excited. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes sparkled, and her air of 
happy abandonment was unmistakable. 

“Oh, Herman!” she exclaimed, when he 
opened the door. ‘‘ Come fast to the first 
room!” 

Manwell had entered by the kitchen 
door, at the rear of the hall. Ekatrina 
seized him by the hand and pulled him to- 
ward the front room, exclaiming as they 
went: 

“ Such pretty! Such wonderful!” 

Manwell himself was astonished when he 
came to the front room. The old bureau 
was completely hidden by flowers—roses, 
carnations, ferns, asters, pansies—a veri- 
table bower of color, making the air heavy 
with perfume. Ekatrina danced about like 
an excited child, clapping her hands and 
laughing in sheer delight. 

“ They are very pretty,” Manwell said. 

If his wife had been less excited, she 
might have observed that he looked more 
at Colonel Meadows, propped up in bed, 
than at the flowers. 

“‘T have not seen such a much beautiful 
flowers even on Thunder Mountain, Her- 
man! The sweet smell of them—it has al- 
ready made the Mr. Colonel more well. 
And there came here a lady, Herman! Oh, 
so much pretty—like this!” 

Ekatrina’s hand nestled about a rosebud, 
as if she were eager to caress it, but afraid 
to touch it, lest she might mar its beauty. 


“ Herman, you know how it was in the 
pretty pictures, and it is just like that only 
a short walk from us. Ah, we are so close 
to it, Herman, and did not know it, and 
we can move right away there!” 

She stopped her torrent of words, and 
looked at her patient. 

“No!” she resumed, with an air of cor- 
recting herself in some foolish blunder. 
“Tt is not to move until the Mr. Colonel is 
all well.” 

“Which will be soon, I trust,” added 
Manwell, and the words were something 
more than the veneer of politeness. 

“T sincerely hope, Mr. Manwell,” the 
colonel said with an air of anxiety, “ that 
you can tolerate me for a few days. I am 
getting on in years, and I must think of 
rest and comfort. Moreover, I am enjoy- 
ing myself immensely. Your wife is a re- 
freshing revelation.” : 

Ekatrina had no very definite idea of 
what a refreshing revelation might be. As 
supper was under way in the kitchen, she 
went about her work, leaving the two men 
to get on as best they could. 

A seasoned student of human nature, a 
veteran in the war of wits, and an expert 
in the delicate business of changing hos- 
tility to friendliness, Colonel Meadows 
quickly sensed the lurking disquietude and 
suspicion in the man of the house. Every 
resource of the lawyer was marshaled to 
dispel this hostile feeling. In his campaign, 
quickly mapped and speedily executed, the 
colonel told much about himself and asked 
nothing about Manwell. 

So cunningly was his confidence given, 
without the appearance of expecting any 
corresponding return from Manwell, that 
the latter presently was at his ease. When 
the colonel had been served with toast and 
eggs and tea, and Ekatrina and Manwell 
had had their supper in the kitchen and had 
returned to the front room, the three of 
them got on together like old cronies. 

When FEkatrina could not express her- 
self in her broken and twisted English, she 
would speak to her husband in Russian, 
and would have to wait for him to trans- 
late her thoughts. In spite of this handi- 
‘cap, she dominated the conversation. That 
was just as the colonel would have it. 

Ekatrina was full of the proposition that 
since the world of beautiful women and 
gallant men pictured in that fateful maga- 
zine was only a few blocks away from 
them, they could soon move into it and be 
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a part of it. Realizing that her contem- 
plation of this impossibility was breeding 
a bitter disappointment for her, Manwell 
endeavored to impress her with the thought 
that it would take quite some time before 
they were prepared to move into that world. 

“Oh, Herman, it will not be so much 
long!” Ekatrina insisted. ‘ Why is it to 
be so long? We have not much to move, 
and it is yet so near that you will walk 
quickly to your work and will not be late 
when home to supper.” 

“ But, Trina, it takes money—a great 
deal of money—to live near the lake, and 
to have the beautiful things, and—” 

“ And is it not a great deal of money you 
get every Saturday?” Ekatrina interrupted. 
“We would then not have to pay any of 
it to Mrs, Getz. We would have it all to 
‘live over there and have the beautiful 
things, like the lady who came to-day to 
see the colonel and wore much black stars 


on her dress. Herman, there were as many: 


as ever I saw in the sky, but they were 
black, and so pretty!” 

Colonel Meadows came to Manwell’s 
assistance. 

“ Mrs. Ferre looked very charming,” he 
said; “but I am sure that the rings she 
wore, and the pretty sparkling drops at 
her ears, and the necklace, and the gown 
and the automobile in which she rode, were 
worth more than this building in which you 
live.” 

“Yes!” said Ekatrina, with conviction. 
“Tt is a very ugly building, with much ugly 
bugs in it, and I would rather have the 
pretty gown with the black stars.” 

“ And the men over there,” continued 
the colonel, “ work very little and have a 
great deal of money—and it really is the 
money that counts.” 

“That is good!” Ekatrina exclaimed, 
the light of her happy inspiration shining 
in her eyes. ‘“ Herman will work much and 
hard, and I will work harder than I did in 
the village, where I could work after the 
men sought the shade. Then we shall have 
more money than any of them.” 

Manwell looked at the colonel and smiled 
knowingly, but held his peace. The colonel 
essayed an exposition of the economic para- 
dox exemplified in the idle rich and the 
busy poor. In his effort to be simple he 
soon found himself floundering, and Man- 
well had to extricate him. 

“Tt is like this, Trina—one must work 
very hard for a long time, and save up the 
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money; and then, when there is a great 
deal of money, one may have the pretty 
things.” 

“That is good!” Ekatrina exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. “TI will buy no more of 
the sweet candy, and we will save. It is 
winter soon, and every one stays in the 
house. It will be too cold for the music 
man to play in the street, so I will not 
throw money down to him. It is good 
enough in this house in winter; but when 
the spring comes we will go over and live 
by the lake, because then we will have lots 
of money.” 

Impossible woman! ‘To measure Mrs. 
Ferre’s gowns and diamonds in terms of 
coins for organ grinders and chewing gum! 
What were a few broken ribs compared 
with the extraordinary experience of know- 
ing such a creature? 

For five days, until his conscience was in 
determined revolt against further imposi- 
tion on this singular household, Colonel 
Meadows enjoyed himself. Dr. Weston 
called daily, and each visit was longer than 
its predecessor, even though the patient re- 
quired less attention. 

“ What a remarkable woman!” the doc- 
tor said to Colonel Meadows, when Eka- 
trina was out of hearing. 

Mrs. Ferre, too, called each afternoon 
and remained longer each time she called. 

“What a strange creature!” she had 
found occasion to remark. 

Others came out of the world in which 
the colonel moved, and, whether they were 
men or women, they soon gave expression 
to some sentiment showing that they had 
been impressed by the magnetism of this 
comely Doukhobor peasant girl. 

Colonel Meadows found himself specu- 
lating on what such a woman might do in 
the world of the Gold Coast, if she were 
suddenly provided with funds. It would 
be a wonderful thing to stand sponsor for 
Ekatrina, to transplant this wild flower 
from the surroundings of the tenement to 
the atmosphere of luxury, and to see the 
result. 

Did he dare to undertake such an ex- 
periment? ‘That the question should come 
to him in such form suggests that even the 
mightiest in the Gold Coast world must 
reckon with its inexorable laws. 

Colonel Meadows felt that the thing 
might be handled in so far as Ekatrina and 
the Gold Coast were concerned, but what 
about the husband? The colonel felt some 














misgivings about being able to handle Man- 
well in such a scheme. He had found the 
bearded man as much of an enigma as the 
woman—more, he sometimes thought; for 
beneath the thatch of ill kept hair he saw 
a trained intelligence, a measure of sophis- 
tication most unusual in one who presum- 
ably came from the substratum of Euro- 
pean peasantry. 

There had been times when Manwell’s 
caution had been lulled by the winning per- 
sonality of the colonel, and then it was that 
the latter had evidence which mystified 
him. Manwell knew the world—that was 
quite certain. 

However, the experiment was alluring. 
It promised an unusual entertainment and 
an absorbing study. The colonel would go 
at it slowly and with diplomacy. He would 
approach it wearing a cloak of gratitude 
for the very great service the man and 
woman had rendered him. He would win 
their confidence completely. ’ 

The first step of his stratagem was taken 
when he decided that he could no longer 
impose on the household. His sedan hav- 
ing been reported damaged beyond repair, 
and his roadster being too small for his 
plans, he intrysted a message to Martin, 
when the policeman made his daily call in 
Dearborn Street: 

“Tell Captain Traymore that if he will 
call for me to-morrow evening, about eight 
o’clock, I’ll overlook his failure to come 
over and see me while I’ve been laid up. 
Tell him to bring a large car.” 

Captain Traymore called, and, having 
attained to that affluence and position in 
which climbing tenement stairs is an af- 
front to one’s dignity, he sent up a message 
to tell the colonel that he was waiting. 

Ten minutes later the colonel appeared. 
Ekatrina and Manwell helped him down 
the steps in front of the shadow-swept 
house, and presently the three were safely 
ensconced in the automobile. 

Ekatrina was experiencing the wildest 
excitement, although she was silent. It was 
her first ride in an automobile, and they 
were going to Colonel Meadows’s home. 

“Have a care, Jerry,” the colonel cau- 
tioned the driver, as they started. ‘“ I have 
two cracked ribs, and no further desire to 
dispute the right of way with a street car!” 
He turned to Traymore. “ You are a fine 
friend, not to look in on a fellow!” 

“Oh, I heard you were in very good 
hands,” Traymore replied. “I’ve been 
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busy, too. Newspapers have been raising 
the very devil about the crime wave. Of 
course it’s all our fault, you know—incom- 
petence, graft, politics—the usual line of 
guff! ”? 

Ekatrina was too much interested in her 
new experience to take heed of conversa- 
tion which meant very little to her. It 
seemed to her as if they were fiying—a dis- 
concerting sensation, but a delightful one, 
nevertheless. She was regretfully surprised 
when the car drew up to the curb and the 
colonel said: 

“ Well, here we are, home again!” 

They had stopped before a great building 
which, to Ekatrina, seemed to have its roof 
among the early evening stars. A liveried 
doorman ushered them into the brilliantly 
lighted corridor. There Manwell and Eka- 
trina waited for Colonel Meadows, who, 
leaning on Captain Traymore’s arm, came 
cautiously across the walk and through the 
door held back by the bowing servant. 
Only when the two men were in the corri- 
dor did Ekatrina get her first look at the 
captain. 

Her heart gave one startled throb, and 
then seemed to stand still. The sparkle of 
pleasurable excitement in her eyes gave 
way to a hard stare of fear. Suddenly she 
gripped Manwell’s arm, and he looked at 
her to find her face white with terror. 

“Herman,” she whispered, “ it is for us 
to go home!” 

Her agitation was noticed by Colonel 
Meadows and Traymore. The detective 
stood looking at her with the suggestion of 
a squint about his eyes. The expression . 
on his face was well known at police head- 
quarters. It always appeared on his coun- 
tenance when he had some difficulty in 
placing a face which he was sure he had 
seen before. 

Ekatrina could not take her eyes from 
him. She knew that she was looking at the 
man who had suddenly appeared in that 
distant village, bringing with him an old 
magazine, and who had as suddenly dis- 

appeared, taking with him the money belt 
which had lain on the window sill in Father 
Sherbinin’s house. 

“Come, Herman!” she said hoarsely. 
“‘ Something here is Antichrist!” 

“ She is frightened,” Manwell explained, 
yn permitted her to pull him toward the 
oor. 

“Call them back,” Colonel Meadows 
urged. 
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“ No,” said Captain Traymore, stroking 
his chin; “ better permit them to go.” 


XII 


CoLoneL Meapows eased himself into 
one of the deep, overstuffed chairs in the 
library of his apartment. He made a wry 
face as a twinge of pain shot through his 
body, and then looked up at Traymore. 

“‘ Now what do you imagine took posses- 
sion of the woman?” he asked. “ She bolted 
as if she was really frightened.” 

“ Haven’t the least idea, colonel,” replied 
Traymore. ‘ However, I can give you 
some sound advice—better stick to Michi- 
gan Boulevard when you go adventuring. 
I don’t know of an easier place to pick up 
trouble than in a tenement occupied by 
these foreigners. First thing you know, 
that man and his wife, if she is his wife, 
will frame you for a slice of blackmail!” 

“ Rot!” the colonel exploded. “Since 


when has poverty become a crime? That 
Doukhobor woman is the most innocent, 
most natural creature I have ever encoun- 
tered. Doukhobor, Doukhobor—I’ve been 
trying to place that term. I’ve read some- 
thing about them at some time or another. 


Get the ‘ Britannica’ there, Traymore, and 
see what it has to say on the subject.” 

Traymore complied without enthusiasm. 
He broke off his reading to explain: 

“ There you are—a bunch of nut social- 
ists. Divide their property, and that sort 
of stuff. Obey no law but the voice within 
them—anarchy! Better keep away from 
that sort of trash, colonel!” 

Traymore tossed the book on the long 
table. The colonel, even though the effort 
caused him a twinge of pain, picked it up, 
and, without replying to the detective’s out- 
burst, fingered the pages. Presently he 
remarked: 

“ You didn’t read all of it. Several thou- 
sands of them emigrated from Russia and 
settled in Canada. I knew I had heard of 
them! Tolstoy took an interest in them. 
Now, Traymore, I’ll be as generous as you 
are with advice. There’s a great oppor- 
tunity for your police department to find 
out what effect our complex civilization has 
on a simple, impressionable mind. I wish 
you could have heard that woman talk! 
She can’t understand why every woman, 
and all women, cannot have gowns like 
Mrs. Ferre. Silly, isn’t it? But when I 
undertook to explain it, it wasn’t so damned 
silly as I thought—indeed it wasn’t!” 
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“ And I can show you people over in 
Maxwell Street who can’t understand why 
they shouldn’t have anything they can 
steal!’ Traymore said with sarcasm, as he 
took from his vest pocket a heavy black 
cigar, viciously bit the end from it, and 
lighted it. 

“That Doukhobor woman doesn’t un- 
derstand why one should refrain from tak- 
ing whatever he needs. And the other half 
of her philosophy is even more interesting 
—she doesn’t understand why any one 
should take more than he needs.” 

“She’s a nut, colonel. The woods are 
full of them. She belongs in a psycho- 
pathic ward, and you are the last person 
who should be buzzing a moll where she 
can frame you.” 

“Please, Traymore, do not make me 
laugh,” the colonel pleaded, in mock ear- 
nestness. ‘“ Every time I laugh I jiggle 
these fractured ribs, and the pain is sim- 
ply hell. You are the product of the mod- 
ern police system, which, as I have said a 
thousand times, is all wrong. The whole 
theory of law rests on the presumption of 
innocence, and yet you police officers, al- 
most without exception, look on every per- 
son as a potential criminal. Everybody is 
guilty! When it comes to preventing a 
man from having a fair day in court, you 
are as culpable as lawyers are in trying to 
circumvent the law and retard justice.” 

Traymore shrugged his shoulders and 
dropped into a big leather chair. 

“Have it your way,” he exclaimed re- 
signedly; “but take the advice of a fool, 
and stay away from these Russians. A 
man of your standing and wealth isn’t safe 
when he gets far from a conventional 
drawing-room, and an interesting old gal- 
lant like yourself isn’t safe even there.” 


While this friendly discussion went on 
in Colonel Meadows’s apartment, Ekatrina 
and Manwell were walking south in Dear- 
born Street toward their rooms. Ekatrina 
seemed to be in a most unusual hurry, and 
Manwell held to her arm to restrain her. 

“What is the trouble, Trina?” he asked, 
a trace of exasperation in his voice. ‘ Colo- 
nel Meadows will think we are foolish.” 

“IT do not much like that man with the 
neck like the oxen. I am sure he is Anti- 
christ, and—” 

“ He is a good man, Trina. He is a man 
of the law. If it were not for him and his 
like, no one would be safe. I must go to- 
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morrow and tell Colonel Meadows that we 
are sorry we ran away from him when he 
was taking us to his pretty home.” 

“Tt is not to be sorry, Manwell!” Eka- 
trina protested with some vigor. ‘Christ 
is not risen in that big man. It is to tell 
Mr. Colonel that he should not bring to his 
house such a man.” 

“No, no, Trina—you must not say that. 
I tell you, it is all very different here from 
the way it was in our village.” 

“ But you will have nothing to do with 
that man, Manwell! Tell me you will al- 
ways be far away from him!” 

Realizing that only a freak of fortune 
had brought them in touch with Colonel 
Meadows and his friend Traymore, and 
that they were not likely to meet the lat- 
ter again, Manwell experienced no com- 
punction in assuring Ekatrina that he would 
have nothing to do with the detective. 

When the promise had been given and 
solemnly repeated, Ekatrina regained a 
measure of composure, and quickly passed 
to the subject always uppermost in her 
mind: 

“When am I to have the pretty dress 
like the pretty lady with the many black 
stars, Herman? And you, when are you 
to have clothes like Mr. Colonel?” 

Manwell began to realize the nature of 
the dreams which had aroused in Ekatrina 
an irrepressible longing for the world be- 
yond the big timber. If he had known the 
extravagance of her expectations, if he had 
sensed the fact that she expected to find 
that world filled with castles and luxury, 
if he had realized that she fully expected 
to step into a society where there were 
beautiful gowns for every woman and 
where all the men were gallants, then, what- 
ever his own feelings and expectations 
might have been, he would not have taken 
his wife away from her communistic so- 
ciety and her dull, monotonous village. 
Unable to comprehend the economic or- 
ganization about her, she soon began to 
suspect that for some arbitrary reason her 
husband was keeping her away from this 
wonderful world. 

In a few days Colonel Meadows came 
again to the third-floor rooms. This time 
he arrived in a new limousine, driven by his 
negro chauffeur, and took Ekatrina and 
Herman for a ride. 

After that he came often. Occasionally 
he called for Ekatrina in mid afternoon, 
bringing Mrs. Ferre with him. One of 
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these afternoon jaunts was broken when the 
trio stopped at the Ferre mansion, near the 
lake, for tea. 

When Manwell returned from his work 
that evening, he found Ekatrina flushed 
with the excitement of her experiences. She 
talked of them incessantly, and he could 
not divert her from the subject. 

Manwell knew the world, from the gar- 
bage cans of a Bowery alley to the man- 
sions of Fifth Avenue. He knew that 
Michigan Boulevard and Dearborn Street, 
though one can walk from one to the other 
in less than five minutes, are generations 
apart—generations of wealth and culture. 
Now that he began to understand his wife’s 
longings, he felt that it was a mistake to 
have her glimpse a new world, only to be 
denied it. He decided that he would have 
a talk with Colonel Meadows, and would 
suggest that perhaps he was unintentionally 
doing Ekatrina grievous mischief. 

While contemplating this course, Man- 
well was conscious of a fear lest he should 
offend the attorney. He had come to en- 
joy Colonel Meadows’s company immense- 
ly. The colonel was as a messenger to the 
exile, bringing news of something that was 
the dearer because of its being forbidden, 
and awakening pleasant memories. 

An opportunity to talk to the colonel was 
not long in presenting itself, but the result 
was somewhat different from the one Man- 
well had anticipated.. The big limousine 
drew up at the curb before Mrs. Getz’s 
rooming house, one evening, and Colonel 
Meadows mounted to the third floor with 
the usual invitation for a ride. Ekatrina 
had gone to visit the girl in No. 2. The 
failing creature was in a bad way, and for 
several days she had been living on the 
bounty of Ekatrina’s kitchen. 

The colonel and Manwell sat in the front 
room, waiting for Ekatrina to return. 

“ Has it occurred to you, Colonel Mead- 
ows, that your kindness to us might be po- 
tentially cruel?” 

There was a directness about Manwell 
which had impressed the colonel from the 
very beginning. 

“Yes, I have thought of that possi- 
bility,” the attorney admitted. “I’m 
frank to say, Manwell, that I’ve felt a lit- - 
tle uneasy about it at times. Perhaps I’ve 
been selfish in what I have been doing. I 
don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself so 
thoroughly.” 

“ And as for Trina, you have been giv- 
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ing her wonderful glimpses of fairyland— 
of a world quite beyond her powers of im- 
agination. She has had no experience with 
real life, as you know it—” : 

“ And you?” the colonel interrupted, 
with a significant inflection. 

“A turn of fortune’s wheel sometimes 
brings startling changes,” Manwell said 
slowly, as if carefully weighing his words. 
“There is a man working in my gang at 
the freight house who was once a professor 
of Latin and Greek in a famous college.” 

“Yes,” the colonel replied, “this is a 
country of startling changes. I know sev- 
eral men who are respected and wealthy 
to-day, while yesterday or the day before 
they were in the gutter. It is plain to see, 
Manwell, that you have not been a freight 
trucker all your life, and I’ll wager that 
you'll find your way up again!” 

“ But Ekatrina,” Manwell continued, go- 
ing back to the purpose he had in mind 
when he began the conversation, ‘“ does not 
realize what is involved in getting away 
from the drudgery of freight trucking to 
the ease of Michigan Boulevard. She is 
getting a taste of something very palatable 
—a taste that may awaken an appetite 
which cannot be appeased without a great 
deal of money.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances you 
would be right,”’ the colonel admitted. ‘“ In 
this specific instance, I am not so sure. I 
believe that Mrs. Manwell is a singular ex- 
ception. She might dominate any circle of 
society without money. As a woman, she 
is unique. Her simplicity is most intri- 
guing. She has a singular native strength 
and a commanding beauty. I sometimes 
think that the fact she has no wealth is an 
asset to her. She would be a wonderful 
woman in any environment.” 

Ekatrina came in at that moment, and 
the conversation could not continue along 
the line it had followed. The three went 
for a ride. Herman was silent and thought- 
ful, while Ekatrina was talkative and frank. 

The next morning, when Manwell started 
for his work, he crossed the street in front 
of the house and stopped for a moment be- 
fore the publishing company’s building, to 
watch the great presses. 

The metamorphosis of purpose is a si- 
lent thing. The desire of a man’s soul, 
even though it be suppressed and stifled, 
and its very existence denied, will in time 
influence volition as the magnetic pole in- 
fluences the needle of a compass. 
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When Manwell strapped a heavily laden 
money belt about his loins, concealed it 
beneath clothes which disguised him as a 
workingman, and disappeared in the shad- 
ows of the Hudson River docks, he told 
himself that it was the end. Love was lost, 


_his career was blasted, and the life of thrill- 


ing activity and attainment into which he 
had been ushered by a benevolent Jew who 
had rescued him from the garbage cans of 
a Bowery alley, was a closed book. 

He was turning his back on all that for- 
ever. His future was in the shadows; his 
path was in the rough places. Fate had 
played him a scurrilous trick. It had held 
out to him glorious life, and, when he had 
accepted it, black magic changed it to 
something worse than death. Never again 
would he open himself to such a betrayal! 

As long as the money belt remained con- 
cealed, Manwell’s resolution was effective; 
but when his hoard, taken from him by 
accident, rested on the window ledge of 
Father Sherbinin’s room, when the sunlight 
flooded it and human eyes looked upon it, 
something in the subconscious depths of 
the man stirred. He did not know it, but 
even then the hidden foundations on which 
his resolution rested were crumbling. De- 
sire stirred where there had been only 
ashes. 

Of this new birth the man had no knowl- 
edge, but it began to influence his reason 
as persistently and as infallibly as the in- 
stinct for water guides a crawling, sprawl- 
ing, tumbling turtle from the moment when 
it breaks out of the egg. Sapient man! 
Reason guides me, I shall proceed to do 
thus and so! A nascent desire stirs, and 
the gods laugh! 

If Herman Manwell gave the matter a 
second thought, he was sure that the Mi- 
nerva birth of the idea came while he was 
watching the great presses that morning. 
As a matter of fact, it had been thundering 
at the door of his consciousness ever since 
he had awakened in the alcove bed in 
Father Sherbinin’s house, and had looked 
with wonderment at the window ledge, to 
= the sun shining on the money and the 

elt. 

What came to him, as he watched the 
presses, was a suggestion as to how he 
might realize a desire—a way to make the 
idea operative and effective. That he might 
return.to the life he had known did not 
occur to him, for desire had long since fore- 
ordained the return. The means by which 











he could serve this desire now revealed 
themselves. 

Write your way back to where you want 
to go! That was the song in the rumbling 
of the presses. You have. education, you 
have intelligence, and you have lived. Give 
us something of these, and we will grind 
them into meal that will feed your desire! 

Manwell turned from the great window 
behind which the machines of the printed 
page rumbled at their unending task, and 
walked slowly toward the freight house, a 
few blocks to the south. Having admitted 
into his consciousness the idea which had 
been seeking entrance, he was immediately 
dominated by it. That day, while he 
strained and sweated over his truck as he 
loaded and unloaded freight, he had already 
reéstablished himself in the world from 
which he once fled, determined never to re- 
turn. The fact that Ekatrina, brilliant in 
gowns of laces and silks, had a place in the 
picture that threw its enchantment about 
the man, may bespeak the presence of an- 
other profound desire. 

When Manwell returned home that eve- 
ning, he carried pens and ink and a great 
bundle of writing paper. There was ani- 
mation in his movements, there was en- 
thusiasm in his voice, and on his face were 
the high lights of the reflected glory from 
the vision which inspired him. 

“ What is it?” Ekatrina asked in sur- 
prise, when she greeted him. ‘“ You are as 
the new green flax when there is a warm 
rain and a little wind! Are we now to 
move by the lake, Herman, and to have 
such dresses as the ladies Mr. Colonel 
knows?” 

“ Not to-day, Trina, and not to-morrow,” 
Manwell replied, having learned to tram- 
mel his wife’s expectations before liberating 
them; “ but some day, and I hope it will 
not be too long for you to wait.” . 

After supper, while Ekatrina was busy 
washing the dishes, Manwell cleared the 
top of the bureau, pulled a chair alongside 
of it, and began to write. Later, for a time, 
his wife stood behind him and watched. 
She had no idea what he was writing. The 
entire procedure impressed her as a foolish 
waste of time. 

She much preferred that her husband 
should talk to her. There was a matter 
she wanted explained. ‘The sick girl in 
No. 2 was much worse. She would not 
eat, and said that she did not want to live 
longer than a few hours of the next day. 
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She said she had a man in the grim, for- 
bidding jail over on the corner—that place 
of horrors beneath which red, greedy fires 
were always burning, as any one could see 
who looked in at the basement windows and 
saw the grimy men throwing more and ever 
more fuel on the flames. To-morrow they 
would execute her man. 

What was it, this “ execute”? Ekatrina 
was impatient to know what it was, because, 
until she knew what was making the girl 
sick, she could do nothing that would make 
her eat. Manwell knew everything. He 
would be able to explain. 

But there was something in Manwell’s 
face which kept Ekatrina silent. He was 
scratching away on the paper at a great 
rate. He was in a hurry, and would surely 
be through in a minute. Ekatrina pulled 
a chair near the light, and took up her 
sewing. 

There seemed to be no end to Manwell’s 
writing, and his hurry seemed to increase 
rather than spend itself. Ekatrina tired of 
her sewing. She threw herself on the bed. 
It was in the early hours of the morning 
when her husband found her there asleep. 

Manwell aroused his wife. She was so 
stupid with sleep that he had to help her to 
undress. When they were in bed, she 
roused herself enough to ask: 

“Herman, what is it, this execute?” 

“‘ What is the meaning of the word ‘ exe- 
cute ’?” Manwell asked, to be sure he un- 
derstood her question. 

““ Yes—it is something that they do to- 
morrow at the jail.” 

“You are too sleepy to understand if I 
told you now,” Manwell evaded. “I will 
explain it all in the morning.” 

But the rush of getting Manwell off to 
work the next morning occupied the two 
to the exclusion of everything else. Unac- 
customed to late hours, they overslept. 
Manwell dressed in feverish haste, drank 
rather than ate his bowl of oatmeal, and 
gulped down a cup of hot coffee. He gave 
Ekatrina a hurried kiss and was gone. 

About ten o’clock Ekatrina noticed that 
there was a crowd in Dearborn Street, at 
the corner opposite the jail. Three or four 
hundred persons seemed to be idling about 
with no apparent attraction. She did not 
know that they had been there for two 
hours. Wondering about it, she took an 
egg, some toast, and a cup of tea, and made 
her way to the girl in No. 2. 

The sick girl was sitting at the window, 








marble. 

“You are better this morning, and I am 
much glad!” Ekatrina exclaimed. 

There was no answer. A tremor passed 
through the girl’s body. A rattling gasp 
sounded in her throat. 

Ekatrina quickly put the plate and cup 
on a chair, and rushed to the side of the girl 
at the window. She fell forward, and 
would have fallen to the floor, if Ekatrina 
had not caught the limp body in her arms. 
She cradled the emaciated form against her 
bosom as she might have cradled a child. 

The girl began to cough. Ekatrina 
placed her gently on the bed. 

“Come, now,” Ekatrina pleaded, “I 
have brought you a bite and a cup of tea. 
You will feel much better in a minute.” 

“They have killed him!” said the girl, 
between spasms of coughing. “ He is gone! 
I will not trouble you again, angel of God!” 

Another spasm of coughing, and a crim- 
son froth on the girl’s lips. Ekatrina rushed 
away for help. She intended to call Mrs. 
Getz, but in the hall she encountered an 
old man who had the back room on the 
second floor. 

“Come, please, Mr. Tanes! The sick 
girl is dying!” 

They went back to the girl’s room. She 
was quiet again. 

When Ekatrina approached the bed, the 
girl took a ring from her finger and placed 
it in the other woman’s hand. When she 
was sure Ekatrina’s fingers had closed over 
the ring, she raised the Doukhobor woman’s 
hand to her too crimson lips and kissed it. 

“ He gave me the ring. It is an honest 
ring, and it is yours, because I give it to 
you. Good-by, good woman! They have 
killed my Joe, and I must go to him!” 

Half an hour later Ekatrina came from 
the room, her face blanched and her eyes 
speaking terror. Old Tanes had answered 
the question that Manwell had evaded. 
“Execute,” in the parlance of the jail, 
meant to kill a man by hanging him. 

Manwell rushed home that evening, eager 
to resume his writing, to find Ekatrina in 
a state bordering on hysteria. 

“We must go away to that other place 
at once, Manwell!” she greeted him. 
“They have killed a man in that terrible 
jail to-day, and the sick girl in No. 2 was 
his wife! She is now dead, Manwell. 


‘ Execute,’ it is to kill a man with a rope 
on his neck, so that his sick wife will die 
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her eyes fixed, her face like so much white 


also. We will get away quick from this 
place of the Evil One!” 

Manwell did not resume his writing that 
night. Again he tried to explain to Eka- 
trina all that was involved in gaining ad- 
mission to the world of which she dreamed; 
but midnight found her still insistent that 
they should move at once. 

“There is but one way, Trina. We 
must have much money. I must write. I 
will write much and fast. I will hurry as 
much as I can. I will write a book, and 
I will sell it for enough money to get us 
out of here.” 

So Ekatrina came to believe that her ad- 
vent into the world of her dreams depend- 
ed on this strange writing. It seemed to 
her that Manwell would never come to the 
end of it. 

Winter came. Colonel Meadows had 
gone to Florida. Manwell worked every 
night. For the first time in her life, Eka- 
trina was miserable and powerless to fight. 
Their hope was in this writing, and to that 
there was no end. Night after night it 
went on, Ekatrina trying to remain awake, 
so that she might know when the end was 
reached. 

A month, two months, three months 
dragged by, and then the inevitable hap- 
pened to Manwell. 

Ekatrina had laid aside her sewing and 
was on the bed, half asleep, waiting for 
her husband to finish this task that had no 
end. 

“ Trina!” 

She heard the call, but was not sure that 
the voice was real. It might have been of 
her dreams. Then there was a muffled 
thud on the floor. She sprang from the 
bed, to find Herman stretched out, face 
downward, at her very feet. She called his 
name, and he did not answer. She dropped 
beside him on her knees, and found him 
limp and lifeless. 

Terror gave her strength. She gathered 
him in her arms, raised him to the bed, and 
fled from the room for help. 


XIII 


EKATRINA’s frantic pounding on the door 
finally brought an angry response from 
within Mrs. Getz’s apartment: 

“ For God’s sake, don’t break down the 
door! What do you want?” 

“Come so quick, Mrs. Getz, my Herman 
is much sick!” 

“So it’s you, is it, Russian? Well, you 
























just beat it! I can’t be pulled out of bed 
every time there’s a belly-ache in this 
house! Tell your troubles to a cop, and 
cut out the noise. You'll have everybody 
in the building awake!” 

“You will not come quick to help my 
Herman?” Ekatrina called in dismay. 

“‘ Not in a thousand years!” replied Mrs. 
Getz. “ This is a rooming house, not a 
hospital, and I’m no doctor!” 

Ekatrina turned from the forbidding 
door in despair. For a moment she stood 
in the dimly lighted hall, debating what to 
do. There was Mrs. Tonsho in the ground- 
floor apartment on the alley, mother of the 
children who always were climbing the rear 
stairs to ask Ekatrina for something to eat. 
Surely Mrs. Tonsho would respond to such 
a pressing appeal! 

Although she was barefooted and in her 
nightgown, with only a shawl about her 
shoulders, Ekatrina opened the door to the 
street. It was snowing, and the late Feb- 
ruary wind swept in from Lake Michigan, 
swinging a merciless lash, but down the 
snow-covered steps Ekatrina went. With 
her head down, she started to run the few 
yards to Mrs. Tonsho’s door. She came 
into collision with a burly policeman, who, 
having refreshed himself with a cup of black 
coffee at the all-night restaurant half a 
block to the south, was making his way to 
the corner, to pull one of the boxes on his 
beat. 

‘“‘ What the hell, Bill?” the officer grunt- 
ed, as he caught the cause of his surprise. 

He held Ekatrina at arm’s length for a 
moment—long enough to observe that she 
was scantily clad and barefooted. 

“ What are you doing out here at this 
hour in a layout like that?” he inquired. 

In the uncertain light of a swaying elec- 
tric street lamp, it took Ekatrina a few sec- 
onds to discover that she was being held by 
a policeman. To her, that in itself was a 
terrifying experience. For a moment she 
could not speak. 

How was this officer to know that the 
woman entertained a traditional distrust of 
agents of government? How was he to 
know that, even though Manwell and Colo- 
nel Meadows had explained to Ekatrina 
that the fires she saw burning in the base- 
ment of the jail building were fires of com- 
fort and utility, rather than torture, she 
clung tenaciously to her first impression, 
and associated these blue-coated soldiers 
with a grim castle of torture? How was 
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he to know that she was speechless with 
terror, and that her anxiety for her hus- 
band was fighting with that terror? 

If by some magic Manwell could have 
been a spectator of the conflict which raged 
in Ekatrina’s mind at that moment, he 
would have had a final and convincing 
proof of this woman’s devotion to him. She 
brushed aside the traditional prejudices 
of her people, she subdued her own terror, 
to ask for assistance for her husband. 

** Come on with it—what’s the answer?” 
the officer urged. ‘“ Hop or moonshine?” — 

“My Herman, he is much sick. You 
will come quick!” 

Until that moment the officer had held 
the woman. Now the woman held the offi- 
cer, and, with a strength which astonished 
him, pulled him toward the steps leading 
up to the door. 

“Wait a minute!” he _ exclaimed. 
““ What’s the game?” 

“ My Herman, he is fall down like dead 
on the floor. Is it to pass by when a man 
is so sick like that?” 

“Tf you try to pull anything on me, old 
girl, I'll call the wagon!” 

Alert, and with some misgivings, the offi- 
cer followed Ekatrina into the hall and up 
to the third-floor rooms. He found Man- 
well unconscious on the bed. There was 
no sign of violence or liquor. 

“ Who is he?” the officer asked, having 
in mind the fact that the district was. over- 
run with lewd women, and that tragedy is 
wont to ride on the croup of passion. 

“Who is he but Herman, and what is it 
to be done?” Ekatrina exclaimed. 

“You need a doctor,” the policeman told 
her. “T’ll call emergency.” 
“No!” Ekatrina cried in a frenzy of 
fear, when she saw the officer going toward 
the door. “ You will not go without doing 
something for my Herman!” 

“ You need a doctor, not a cop,” the offi- 
cer explained.. “ I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Left alone with her husband, Ekatrina 
resorted to the only expedient she knew— 
the strange mixture of prayer and incanta- 
tion practiced by her people. For a mo- 
ment, Manwell regained consciousness. 

“ Trina,” he said feebly, “I am sick. It 
is my head. It is finished, Trina, and I 
will sell it.” 

Before his wife could say a word, he 
slipped back into a state of coma. 

When the officer returned, he found the 
woman on her knees beside the bed, jab- 
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bering in Russian, her face distorted with 
fear and wet with tears. The sight of her 
profoundly disturbed the policeman. He 
did not like to see a woman in such agony. 
A man may die, and an officer finds no oc- 
casion for disquietude; but a living woman 
with such an expression on her face is a 
thing to disturb one’s sleep. 

He tried to divert Ekatrina’s attention, 
but the woman paid no heed to him. He 
made no second attempt, but sat silently 
on the chair near the door, and thought in 
profane terms because the ambulance was 
so slow in arriving. 

It arrived, finally, and the officer rushed 
down the stairs to pilot the ambulance crew 
to the room. This was but an episode in 
the day’s work. 

A young and inexperienced doctor, ac- 
companied by an officer, entered the room. 
Without a second look at Ekatrina, the doc- 
tor began examining the man on the bed. 

“Weak pulse, high fever — nothing to 
indicate that he took poison. Well, guess 
we'd better send him over to the city hos- 
pital and let them look him over.” 

Before Ekatrina realized their purpose, 
the doctor and his attendant, aided by the 
officer who had called the ambulance, had 
picked up Manwell and were moving to- 
ward the door. 

“What is it to do?” Ekatrina asked 
excitedly. 

“We'll take him to the hospital,” the 
young doctor replied. 

“Take my Herman from here?” the 
woman cried, springing forward. 

She would have seized Manwell’s body 
in her arms if the policeman had not re- 
strained her. 

“It is better for him, lady,” the officer 
explained. ‘“ They’ll make him well in a 
hurry.” 

“Then I must go with him!” Ekatrina 
said. 

She snatched Manwell’s overcoat from a 
hook near the door, slipped into it, and fol- 
lowed the men down the stairs. 

“ She can’t go with the ambulance,” the 
doctor said to his attendant, as they slipped 
the man’s limp body upon the waiting 
stretcher. 

“ Better let her go,” counseled the offi- 
cer who had called the ambulance. 
“ There’s plenty of room, and they can 
ease her off a bit at the hospital. There’ll 
be hell to pay if you try to make her stay 
here!” 
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“Yes, and we'll get a real call down at 
the hospital if we take her,” the doctor 
argued. 

“That won’t hurt you half as much as 
leaving her behind will hurt her.” 

“Where do I ride?” Ekatrina asked. 

“Why, woman,” exclaimed the young 
doctor, as he realized that Ekatrina was 
barefooted, and was wearing only a cotton 
nightgown and her husband’s overcoat, 
“you can’t go without more clothes!” 

But Ekatrina had climbed in at the rear 
of the ambulance, and she had no intention 
of getting out as long as her husband re- 
mained in. The doctor, his assistant, who 
was the chauffeur, and the policeman might 
debate the matter as much as they liked; 
Ekatrina would stay with her Herman. 

It was a desire to get out of the weather 
and be back in the warmth of the emer- 
gency station, more than any compassion 
or sympathy for the woman, that brought 
the doctor to a decision. 

“ Damn these foreigners!” he exclaimed, 
as he swung upon the rear of the ambu- 
lance. ‘Go ahead, Cornelius! I'll ride 
back here, to see that we don’t spill them 
in the snow.” 

Half an hour later, Manwell, dimly con- 
scious that something unusual was happen- 
ing, was being placed on a wheeled cot, 
preparatory to taking him to the elevator 
in the receiving entrance of the general 
hospital. The attendant at the entrance 
was dubious about permitting the woman 
to enter. While he debated the advisa- 
bility of it with the ambulance crew, Eka- 
trina followed the cot into the elevator. 

“ Probably kick up the very devil of a 
row if you try to keep her out,” volunteered 
the young doctor. 

“ And I’m not looking for trouble,” the 
attendant grinned. ‘ We'll pass the buck 
to the folks up in the ward.” 

In the long corridor of the third floor, 
when Manwell’s cot was rolled from the 
elevator, and Ekatrina followed, the very 
devil of a row could not be put off. There 
was discipline there, and the rules pro- 
scribed visitors except during the regular 
hours set aside for them. Ekatrina did 
not get by the desk of the nurse in charge. 

Again the traditions of her people infiu- 
enced Ekatrina’s behavior. It was against 
Christ’s teachings to resist with force. She 
started to follow the cot as it passed down 
the hall, but, when a nurse detained her, 
she made no effort to break away. 
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As soon as the nurse released her, how- 
ever, she again started after the cot. Again 
she was stopped. 

“ You cannot go in there!” the nurse ex- 
plained with much emphasis. “It is 
against the rules. You must go home and 
come again in the morning after nine 
o’clock.”’ 

“It is not to go home when my Herman 
is like dead,” Ekatrina replied, and again 
started down the hall. 

-One of the night nurses came to the as- 
sistance of the nurse at the desk. They 
brought Ekatrina back and made her sit 
down. She began to realize that she was 
not to be permitted to follow Manwell. 
Tears came into her eyes. She began to 
break under the strain to which she had 
been subjected, and in a few minutes she 
was hysterically babbling an incoherent 
jumble of English and Russian. 

The two nurses were about to call some 
of the men about the hospital to help in 
getting rid of the woman, when Captain 
Traymore came down the corridor. He 
had been grilling a man held in a private 
room beyond the big ward. This patient 
had several bullet wounds, and was suspect- 
ed of being implicated in a daring holdup 
of a bank messenger, perpetrated on a 
crowded street that afternoon. 

Traymore had made no progress in his 
grilling. He was in a rather sullen humor, 
tired and sleepy. 

‘“‘ What’s all the fuss, girls?” he asked. 

“‘ Ambulance case, and this came in with 
it!” the head nurse exclaimed impatiently. 
“ She can’t remain here!” 

Captain Traymore placed his heavy hand 
on the woman’s shoulder and pressed her 
back, so that he could see her face. The 
two nurses were so intently watching the 
woman, into whose grief-stricken face came 
an expression of fear when she looked up 
at the chief of detectives, that they did not 
observe Traymore’s surprise. 

“Well, this is fortunate!” the captain 
exclaimed. “ Perhaps I can help you.” As 
he smiled down on Ekatrina he continued: 
“You are Colonel Meadows’s friend. What 
has happened? Why are you here?” 

In all her life here was the one man who 
terrified her, and yet Ekatrina was willing 
to avail herself of his services, if only 
through him she might remain with Man- 
well. What an effort it cost her to talk to 
this terrifying man, neither the nurses nor 
the man himself suspected. 
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“ My Herman, he is like dead, and they 
will not let me go to him. Is it to keep a 
wife away from her man when he is sick?” 

“What is it—an accident case?” Tray- 
more asked. 

“[’m not sure,” the head nurse replied. 
“They just brought the man in. They 
have him in the receiving ward now.” 

“T’ll look in on them,” Traymore said. 
Then, patting Ekatrina’s shoulder, he as- 
sured her: “ We'll see what can be done 
about it. Don’t cry any more, and be 
patient.” 

As chief of a great city’s detective forces, 
Traymore was a privileged character in the 
city hospital. Here, time after time, he 
came to question patients, and more than 
once he had taken from a ward the secret 
of a major crime. He went down the hall 
to the receiving ward, where an interne and 
a nurse were dressing in the newly arrived 
patient. Manwell was conscious. He was 
mumbling incoherently. 

“ What’s wrong?” Traymore asked. 

“Not sure yet, but looks to me like a 
fever case. Doc Barnes will be up from 
the office in a few minutes, and we'll have — 
the dope on the case.” 

“In the meantime,” Traymore said, 
“the fellow’s wife is in the hall, and the 
easy way to get her to go home is to let her 
see her husband. I’m going to bring her 
in for a minute.” 

Traymore went back to Ekatrina. 

“Tt is like this, Mrs. Manwell,” he ex- 
plained. “ Your husband is very sick, and. 
they have brought him here to make him 
well. They will take good care of him— 
better than you could give him—and you 
can come every day to see him. If I take 
you to see him now, just for a minute, will 
you then go home? I will take you home 
in my car, and to-morrow morning I will 
come and get you and bring you here 
again.” 

“ But I should stay with my Herman!” 
Ekatrina protested. 

“It is not done that way,’ Traymore 
explained. The chief nurse, who had seen 
the detective on several cases, marveled 
that a man who had a reputation for grim 
hard-heartedness could be so patient and 
gentle with one of these ignorant foreigners. 
“The doctor will not permit it, and we 
must do as the doctor says, or your man 
will not get well. Come, we will go and 
see that he is safe, and then we will go 
home.” 


















By the time Traymore and Ekatrina ap- 
peared in the receiving ward, Manwell had 
been dressed in and was conscious. The 
strange surroundings, which had somewhat 
cowed and confused the Doukhobor woman, 
were forgotten. She rushed to his side, and 
her strong hands caressed his face and hair 
with infinite gentleness as she spoke croon- 
ingly in Russian. 

Traymore’s trained eyes missed not the 
least detail of the scene before him. The 
harsh lines of his features relaxed a little, 
and there was a smile on his face when, 
after a few moments, he stepped to Man- 
well’s side and asked: 

“Do you remember me?” 

“You are Colonel Meadows’s friend, 
Captain Traymore,” Manwell replied. 

“Yes, and I happened to be here when 
they brought you in,” said the detective. 
“ Are you in pain?” 

“Scarcely any, except for an aching 
head, which I have had for several days.” 

“You'll be well cared for, so just rest 
easy. One of the staff doctors will be here 
in a minute, to see what’s wrong. Of 
course, your wife can’t remain here, but I 
will bring her over again in the morning. 
You must tell her that it is the only way.” 

“ Yes,” Manwell said feebly, looking at 
Ekatrina. “ You must go home. Come 
and see me to-morrow, when I shall feel 
much better.” 

“Tt is not to go home without you, Her- 
man,” Ekatrina declared with an air of 
finality. 

“Listen, Trina—this is the hospital, 
where they have only the sick, and there is 
no place for you to sleep or eat. You must 
go home—” 

“T will take her home in my car,” Tray- 
more interrupted. 

“Our friend will take you home in his 
cur, and to-morrow you will come and see 
me again.” 

The house doctor appeared at that mo- 
ment. He greeted Traymore familiarly, 
and assumed that his presence meant that 
the police department had an interest in 
the case. 

“Special case, Traymore?” he asked, 
looking at Manwell and the woman. 

“Yes,” Traymore replied, “ but not the 
usual sort. I happened to be in the hall 
when they brought Mr. Manwell up from 
the ambulance. Just wanted to see what 


you said about his case, and then I'll take 
Mrs. Manwell home.” 
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The doctor made the usual examination, 
and developed the fact that Manwell had 
been feeling ill for ten days. 

“ Overwork and fever, I should say,” he 
told Traymore. ‘“ Probably should have 
been under a doctor’s care a week ago.” 

The interne and a nurse moved Manwell 
down the hall to a private room, which 
had windows opening on the street. Eka- 
trina was permitted to follow them, that 
she might see her husband safely deposited 
in the clean white bed in the clean, white 
room. 

When the doctor and Traymore were 
alone, the latter explained: 

“TIT scarcely know these foreigners. 
Colonel Meadows took a fancy to them 
some time ago, and I expect we’d never 
hear the last of it if they weren’t treated 
with consideration.” 

“ Great old chap, the colonel!” the doc- 
tor exclaimed. ‘Rather eccentric, but 
mighty, mighty clever. I heard him speak, 
a few months ago, at the Sunday Evening 
Club, and I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
myself so much.” 

“Well, doc, you take care of the man, 
and I'll see to the woman.” 


“A peculiar type, isn’t she? Rather 
striking face.” 
“Yes,” Traymore agreed. ‘She’s a 


Russian. She doesn’t understand our ways 
as well as her husband does.” 

Traymore made his way to the private 
room in which Manwell had been placed, 
with some misgivings as to Ekatrina’s be- 
havior when it came to parting with her 
husband. He was agreeably surprised to 
find her quite willing to go home. She 
kissed Manwell’s bearded lips, gently 
stroked his forehead, kissed him again, and 
turned to Traymore. 

“It is to go home now, so that,we can 
come back in the to-morrow morning,” she 
said. 

She had reached the door of the room 
when Manwell spoke to her in Russian. 
0 stopped and looked down at her bare 
eet. 

“Tt is no matter, Herman,” she said in 
English. “I did not have time to put them 
on, but I will be careful and wear them in 
the to-morrow morning.” 

As Traymore and the woman went down 
the corridor to the elevator and out to his 
car at the curb, the chief of detectives, who 
had a reputation for nimble wits, was do- 
ing some fast thinking. He was sure that 
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fate had dealt him some valuable cards, and 
he proposed to play them for all they were 


worth. 
XIV 


CAPTAIN TRAYMORE was the head of a 
most important department within the po- 
lice system of Chicago. He had attained 
to prominence by a combination of means. 

Merit had something to do with his rise. 
He had been singularly successful on diffi- 
cult cases when he was working for a pri- 
vate detective organization which special- 
ized in bank business. Bankers are men of 
influence, and those who serve them and 
are useful to them are likely to enjoy their 
support and patronage. Traymore earned 
the friendship of several powerful bankers, 
and with their patronage he was able to get 
into business for himself. 

Then came a season of industrial war- 
fare throughout the country, and Traymore 
was called on to furnish a huge army of 
guards and detectives, in the interest of 
law and order, and for the preservation of 
property and dividends. He did his work 
well. When the war was over, he was firm- 
ly established in his business. On one hand 
he had come to enjoy the confidence and 
support of the industrial and financial pow- 
ers in Chicago, and on the other hand he 
had acquired influence in the underworld, 
from which he had recruited most of his 
army of mercenaries. 

Traymore was fearless, and he had abil- 
ity. To these assets he added the friend- 
ship of powerful interests who knew him to 
be sane and safe. Such talent and such 
service are always rewarded. When the 
political stars were right, he became chief 
of the city’s detective force. 

In his new office Traymore hastened to 
strengthen the bonds which united him to 
the powerful and the respectable. He un- 
covered secrets. Even the most powerful 
of us like to be on good terms with those 
who know our secrets. Traymore began to 
break into Chicago’s exclusive society. He 
hobnobbed with millionaires, who voted 
him into their clubs, often waiving the fees. 
He was presented with a box at the opera, 
was invited to dinners and dances, and be- 
came something of a social lion. He met 
the famous attorney, Colonel Meadows. 

Strong characters recognize power. Tray- 
more had nothing on Meadows. Meadows 
was under no obligation to Traymore. The 
two became friends. 


In Traymore, Meadows recognized the 
rugged, aggressive type that comes to the 
surface, in whatever social environment— 
an interesting study. Traymore recognized 
in Meadows the intellectual aristocrat, the 
superior mentality, the power that is im- 
pregnable. Meadows sought entertain- 
ment and an augmentation of his knowl- 
edge of human types. Traymore sought 
the protection of the friendship of a man 
potentially dangerous as an enemy. 

A few months before Traymore had 
started in business for himself, he finished 
a case in which the Bradherdt National 
Bank, of New York, and an internationally 
known bonding company were interested. 
A protégé of Bradherdt’s, quite a brilliant 
young fellow, had embezzled a substantial 
sum from the bank, and had slipped away 
between suns. After the usual efforts had 
been made to locate the young man, Tray- 
more was assigned to take up the hunt, and 
to prosecute it wherever the trail might 
lead, until the man was brought to justice. 

In six months Traymore made his final 
report. The criminal had slowly worked 
his way into Canada, had finally appeared 
in the Swan River Valley, evidently intend- 
ing to hide himself among the people of an 
eccentric colony near Thunder Mountain. 
He had been drowned while crossing Swan 
River. 

The evidence was entirely convincing. 
The members of the colony—honest, God- 
fearing people of the Russian peasant class 
—had seen the man drown. According to 
the report, Traymore had made arrange- 
ments to have the river dragged, since there 
was a chance that the man was carrying 
a considerable sum of money on him when 
the fatal accident overtook him. If any- 
thing developed regarding the money, a re- 
port would be made immediately. 

Nothing further was reported about the 
money. Bradherdt, who was profoundly 
shocked when the report was shown to him, 
insisted that the young man could not have 
had any substantial sum with him; so the 
file was closed. Traymore was given credit 
for having solved another difficult case and 
paid a handsome fee. 

A few months later Traymore announced 
the establishment of his own agency in Chi- 
cago. His mail was heavy with congratu- 
latory letters and voluntary promises to 
patronize him. 

The most convincing proof that the 
young embezzler was dead was not incor- 
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porated in the detective’s report. When 
Father Sherbinin said that a man had been 
drowned in the river, Traymore was ready 
to ask for further proof; but when the peas- 
ant said that there was a money belt which 
had belonged to this unfortunate stranger, 
and invited the detective to take the belt 
and the money and be gone, Traymore had 
no doubt but that the stranger had met his 
death. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is not to 
be picked up in the street, or from a win- 
dow ledge, every day in the year! If one 
has saved a few thousand dollars, and has 
ambitions to go into business for himself, 
twenty-five thousand dollars is a very im- 
portant and very attractive sum. These 
ignorant peasants had practically no com- 
munication with the outside world. When 
clients have the utmost confidence in you, 
there is no probability that they will go be- 
hind your report. 

Traymore went home, made his report, 
and went into business for himself. Noth- 
ing had happened to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of his prosperous career until, most un- 
expectedly, he discovered that in doing a 
service for his friend, the powerful Colonel 


Meadows, he had invited into his car the 
one Doukhobor woman who saw him in her 


village. To see her in the streets of the 
West Side would have been disquieting, 
but to find her in the company of Colonel 
Meadows, on the most intimate terms, was 
nothing less than alarming. 

The woman recognized him—of that 
Traymore was sure. He sensed the fact 
that she was afraid of him. While he knew 
very little about the history of the Douk- 
hobors, and less of their psychology, Tray- 
more had been told by the land commis- 
sioner in Swan River that these peasants 
entertained an inordinate dread of govern- 
ment agents. 

Even with the young embezzler’s bones 
drifting in the swift waters of Swan River, 
there remained the belt and the money to 
be explained. However, if the woman was 
afraid of Traymore, and if she shared her 
peasant people’s fear of the law, it ought 
to be a comparatively simple matter to han- 
dle her. Surely, with the woman’s husband 
ill in the hospital, and the woman herself 
almost helplessly ignorant of the ways of 
the world about her, the chief of a great 
city’s detective bureau should be able to 
seal her lips effectually. 
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Traymore was neither a brute nor an 
ignoramus. He knew when to be cruel and 
when to be kind. He had obtained as 
many confessions by simulating sympathy 
as by browbeating and blows. 

When Ekatrina and Traymore departed 
from the hospital, the chief of the detec- 
tives paid her the most considerate atten- 
tion. Helping her into his car, he wrapped 
several robes about her. As they drove 
through the deserted streets, he plied her 
with questions as to what he could do to 
help her while her husband was ill. Was 
the rent paid? Had she plenty of money? 
Was there anything he could bring her 
when he called again to take her to the 
hospital? 

When he helped her from the car, at the 
curb in front of the dingy rooming house, 
he would have spread the robes to keep her 
bare feet out of the snow; but she protest- 
ed, and walked across the walk and up the 
steps to the door as if it was quite the 
natural thing for her to be in the snow 
without her shoes. 

Traymore went up to the rooms with 
her. The door of the front room was open, 
and the light was burning, just as it had 
been left in the excitement of getting Man- 
well down to the ambulance. Traymore 
went through the three rooms to be sure 
that no one had been in them. 

“ Are you afraid to remain here alone?” 
he asked. 

“ For why would it be afraid?” returned 
Ekatrina. 

“Very well—I will call for you in the 
morning.” 

At the door he paused and looked back 
at the woman, who had taken off the over- 
coat, and had dropped wearily on the bed. 

“You are sure there is nothing I can do 
for you?” 

“Only to take me back to my Herman 
as quick as it is permitted.” 

Traymore drove homeward slowly, and 
found it difficult to get to sleep once he was 
in bed. This was indeed a singular woman. 
She had told him nothing, and he sensed 
the fact that he had made no headway in 
gaining her confidence. However, he was 
of the type that thrives on opposition. He 
would press matters a little on the morrow. 
If Colonel Meadows did not return too 
soon, and if Manwell did not recover too 
speedily, he would find a way to prevent 
this woman from talking. 


(To be continued in the November number of MunsEy’s MacazIne) 
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HOW BETHEL LATIMER TOOK A HAND IN THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE BROCKS AND THE HARGINS, OF BASON COUNTY 


By Eli Moffatt Millen 


LD HINKSTON CHURCH had no 
parsonage. Bethel Latimer, the pas- 
tor, also the neighborhood black- 

smith, owned his place on the south bank 
of Hinkston Creek, which watered a twelve- 
mile stretch of Bourbon blue grass. His 
age-gray stone house, a hundred yards from 
the covered bridge, was festooned with wis- 
taria, reminding one of a very old but very 
quaint and motherly person, with a bright 
shawl draped about her shoulders, sitting 
smiling in the sun. 

Down the slope, in a corner of the yard, 
was a squatty limestone spring house. From 
the side door of the dwelling sunken. step- 
ping stones led across the yard to the 
smithy. It, too, was of stone, with an L 
that served for a stable. Over the crum- 
bling rocks of this structure Virginia creeper 
and trumpet vines intertwined. 

On Sabbath days Bethel preached in Old 
Hinkston Church, to a congregation of 
stanch Calvinists. On week days, between 
pastoral calls, he worked in his shop— 
shod horses, shrunk wagon tires, welded 
broken pieces of machinery, and fashioned 
spokes, tongues, and plow beams—an ar- 
tificer in iron and wood. 

The heaviest demand on the smithy was 
not too heavy for Bethel. He stood six 
feet four in his shoes, and sixty-two years 
had failed to bend him. In winter he scaled 
two hundred and eleven pounds; in sum- 
mer, two hundred and three—the eight- 
pound difference was fat. 

When, with an anvil hammer in his hand, 
his hairy forearm hinged backward toward 
the shoulder, undulating ropes stood out 
like flesh-covered steel hawsers. When he 
stooped to lift his massive anvil, base and 
all, equally mighty muscles, like symmetri- 
cally reénforced cables, played along his 
legs. On hot summer days, when the iron 


came white from the forge, he wore a blue 
hickory shirt which lay open down the 
front, from collar to belt, revealing a thick- 
ly haired chest that rumpled like rolling 
billows with his even breathing. Those 
who looked on him at work, then, thought 
of Esau. 

Strangers who heard the man preach, 
and then saw him in the smithy, became 
inordinately curious. Chances were that 
they would get first-hand information from 
Bethel himself—without impertinent quer- 
ies. Never, however, did he volunteer it. 

Three Yale degrees belonged to him, the 
last one a B.D. He never measured suc- 
cess by big pulpits. Old Hinkston needed 
him and he needed Old Hinkston, he said. 
As to blacksmithing, he loved the physical 
toil. As a minister he salvaged souls, and 
in the smithy, forging, mending, saving, he 
found that spiritual symbols became real.. 

To let the members of Old Hinkston tell 
it, he feared no one but his Maker, yet 
loved his fellows with such abiding charity 
that man, woman, and child, rich and poor, 
called him friend. 

In the pulpit, one Sabbath, he would 
picture the divine love. On another—that 
other Yale alumnus, Jonathan Edwards, 
would have been well pleased had he been 
in the little church—Bethel would tell in 
thunderous tones what would happen to 
sinners in the hands of an angry God. 

With all his bigness, his tender sternness, 
and his oratory, there were no throngs 
pressing for seats in Old Hinkston Church, 
which sat back a furlong from the pike 
within a rock-walled inclosure of about an 
acre. Its stone walls were covered with 
moss and ivy on the outside. Its plaster- 
ing, within, was cracked, stained, and mold- 
ed with years of moisture and exposure due 
to broken window panes. 
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Its solid walnut pews were of the 
straight-backed, square-ended type. Even 
at revivals, no more than two hundred per- 
sons could find seats. It was easy to en- 
ter and easy to leave the church, for at its 
front end were two doorways, each with tall 
double doors below fan-shaped transoms. 
It had no need of steps. There was a low, 
broad, wooden porch or terrace, whereon 
members indulged in what little social inter- 
course they thought proper after the Sab- 
bath service. 

There it was, one Sabbath morning in 
early autumn, that Bethel shook hands with 
a stranger—a runty, knotty-knuckled, un- 
kempt little man, with iron gray hair. The 
stranger’s face was covered with a strag- 
gling, uneven beard, which appeared to be 
keeping itself trimmed by breaking off like 
brittle straws. It was a face that had been 
drawn and wrinkled more, it seemed, by 
its owner’s hostility to life than with real 
trouble. 

The eyes of the little man were his most 
compelling feature—black, narrow, pene- 
trating, cautious, and curious as a wild 
beast. In physical appearance he was sev- 


enty, if a year, but by the flas.. in his eyes 


one knew he had spanned less than sixty. 

“ Pahson, I’m sho’ glad to meet ye,” he 
replied to Bethel’s greeting. “I sho’ like 
the way ye give ’em hell to-day!” 

Bethel almost staggered off the terrace at 
this shocking form of compliment. 

“I’m a Gawd-fearin’ man mahself, pah- 
son,” the little man went on; “ and I tells 
’em hit’s hell sho’ if’n they don’t git squar’ 
with the Lawd. I’m a comin’ to hear ye 
agin. I live close by, an’ I speck we-uns 
will git tol’able friendly. Name’s Hargin 
—Peter Hargin. I’m down the crick, next 
do’ to yo’ place.” 

Bethel Latimer was puzzled. Certainly 
there was no untenanted house in the 
vicinity of Hinkston Creek—except one, 
and he hesitated to mention that. It was 
not a house; it was a shack—a tumble- 
down shack with an equally disreputable, 
tumble-down shed attached. This was the 
only makeshift for a house near by, but it 
was, in truth, the door below Latimer’s 
place on the creek. 

“You mean,” Bethel ventured cautious- 
ly, “ the old—” 

“Veah. It hain’t much, but I reckon 
with a leetle fixin-—if’n I kin bring mah- 
self roun’ to hit—I kin make out fer a 
spell, ‘lowin’ the old gentleman that owns 
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it don’t kick me out. Do the blacksmith- 
in’, too, don’t ye, pahson? I’m a comin’ 
up an’ set with ye. I wants ye to tell me 
about this heah sect ye run in this chech. 
I hain’t never heared it jes’ like ye had it 
to-day.” 

“Do,” invited Bethel. “Come right 
along to the shop, and we'll talk it over, 
if I don’t get down to see you first.” 

“Ye'll have to hump yo’self, if ye do,” 
said Hargin. 

The next instant, with a pantherlike 
crouch and spring, he left the terrace, 
leaped the stile, and, with a lithe, ambling 
gait that an Indian might have envied, 
made his way down the lane toward Hink- 
ston Creek. 

II 


On Monday morning, as Bethel swung 
back the doors of his smithy, Hargin, walk- 
ing in leather ‘d “pigskin moccasins, 
appeared as if: ‘here. He settled 
himself on the rim of the dousing tub, while 
Bethel kindlec”' ‘fire on the forge, raked 
over it a thin ‘overing of coal, and pre- 
pared to welu « wroken axle. 

Hargin satisfied himself, after many 
drawling inquiries, about Bethel Latimer’s 
Calvinism. He himself, he boasted, was a 
sort of undefinable religionist, but “‘Gawd- 
fearin’, pahson, an’ a strugglin’ hard to 
keep outer hell an’ damnation.” 

Impelled by an unusual curiosity, Bethel, 
in his warm-hearted, winning manner, se- 
cured additional and equally frank informa- 
tion from the newcomer. 

“Ye see, pahson, hit war like this—my 
gal, Letty, has been devilin’ me fer five 
years to let her go to school. ’Way back 
up thar in Bason County thar warn’t no 
college, an’ she warn’t satisfied with nothin’ 
but college. So I says to her, ’bout a month 
back: ‘ Whar ye reckon ye want to go to 
college?’ She names this town o’ yo’n. 
I says to her: ‘ Hit’s hell if’n.I stay heah, 
an’ hit’s hell ifn I don’t. If’n I stay heah, 
Letty, ye know I got to kill mo’ Brocks, or 
the Brocks ’ll kill me.’ 

“ At the time I says that to Letty they 
war only the two Brock brothers a livin’-— 
Abel an’ Cain—the rest bein’ kilt by Har- 
gin bullets; an’ I war the last o’ the Har- 
gins, the rest bein’ kilt by Brock bullets. 
Hit warn’t mo’n a week from then when 
Abel Brock, a trailin’ me through the lau- 
rels, got throwed by his mule an’ died with 
unj’inted neck. That left Cain—him bein’ 
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the baby o’ the fam’ly, an’ goin’ on twenty 
year old. Cain hain’t showed no killin’ 
strain up to that time. 

“ Wall, I waited till bout a week ago, 
an’ hain’t seen no sign o’ Cain a gunnin’ 
fer me, so I up an’ says to Letty: ‘ I hain’t 
a runnin’ from Cain Brock, but jes’ to 
please ye, we’ll go down thar an’ let ye be- 
gin yo’ college. We won’t say nothin’ to 
nobody. Nobody ’ll know whar we is, an’ 
when ye git yo’ college we kin come back. 
Cain Brock ’ll be mo’ growed up by then, 
an’ worth killin’. He’ll know I war jes’ 
takin’ a breathin’ spell.’ Letty war glad, 
an’ in the night we goes over whar the rail- 
road is an’ comes heah. The cabin down 
heah on the crick war the only place we 
could find, an’ so—” 

“You mean, sir,” interrupted Bethel 
heatedly, “ that there have been family dis- 
turbances—feuds—in which you were a 
deliberate participan* , -.. 

“JT mean,” rep’ j- .o-:; in evenly, “ that 


the Brocks an’ Hargins has made life hell 
fer each oiher a goin’ 9; “o’ fam’lies back. 
I don’t know if’n ye call «at disturbances 


or not.” ee 
“ Well, now,” announced Bethel, “ I am 


glad that Providence has sent you to us, 
Mr. Hargin. This feud business is wrong. 
To take a human life is a sin. It isn’t 
done in respectable circles any more. It’s 
against the laws of God and man.” 

‘“‘ Ve-ah, pahson, but a man like me has 
got to live. Nohow we-uns won’t quarrel 
*bout that. I sho’ likes ye, pahson. I says 
to Letty yestiday, when I went home, that 
ye sho’ did give ’em hell accordin’ to my 
notion, an’ I ‘low’d ye air a real bobcat. 
If’n ye want to, I .bet a nickel ye could 
scratch mo’ hell outen ’em than they war 
lookin’ fer!” 

“T hope, Mr. Hargin,” said Bethel ear- 
nestly, “‘ that my doctrines of hell will im- 
press you even more than yesterday. Come 
every Sabbath, won’t you? And when you 
have time, stop at the shop. I'll be down 
to see you and your daughter this evening. 
It is noble of her to want an education, 
and to get away from the kind of life she 
has had to endure, even if it does mean liv- 
ing down there in that shack, away out here 
from town. She must be a fine girl!” 

“ Wall,” drawled Hargin, “I don’t know 
how fine she air, but I do know, if’n she air 
my gal, that Letty air pow’ful quar. She'll 
cry when ye’d look fer her to fight, an’ 
when ye hain’t calc’latin’ on hit, she’ll cuss 
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an’ fight ’stead o’ cryin’. She’s got hoss 
sense, though, an’ a pow’ful hankerin’ fer 
Varnin’.” 

Ill 


ELLEN LATIMER, Bethel’s granddaugh- 
ter, and his sole comfort and companion in 
the old stone house, came home from town 
that afternoon with the story of Letty Har- 
gin’s entry into college. Letty had been 
found totally unprepared for admission to 
collegiate courses. She had not even suf- 
ficient schooling to admit her to the pre- 
paratory classes. 

Ellen’s eyes filled with tears as she told 
how Peter Hargin’s pretty twenty-year-old 
daughter, knowing nothing about the ways 
of schools, stormed and swore when she 
thought the teachers were trying to bar 
her because she was not a lady of their 
standards; how the girl had been brought 
to see the plan of learning; how, after a 
‘ong silence, she had defiantly announced 
that they couldn’t keep her out. She would 
begin in the primary grades, “ if’n only hit 
ll make me a lady!” 

To Ellen, now a fastidious senior, who 
had been’ uviving into town each morning 
and back each afternoon since she had en- 
tered grammar school—driving two Shet- 
land ponies, Calico and Gingham, to a 
buckboard her grandfather had made for 
her—a three-mile walk from the Hinkston 
birdge was unthinkable; but Letty had 
walked. Ellen had offered to take her 
home, but when her own classes were out 
the Hargin girl had gone. 

At the top of the first hill on the edge 
of town Ellen had seen a flash of bright 
gingham and a gleam of bare feet and an- 
kles going over a rail fence, far down across 
the pasture. It was Letty. She had gone 
over the fence with an easy, graceful side 
spring that made Ellen gasp. 

The mountain girl carried her shoes and 
stockings in her hand. Ellen understood. 
In the mountains they wore shoes on dress 
occasions; for a three-mile walk Letty was 
not only saving the precious footwear, but 
avoiding the agony of shoe burns and blis- 
And more—the crafty girl had found 
the shortest way. Along the creek path 
and over the hills she cut off a mile from 
the journey by the pike. 

“ Evidently she’s a plucky girl, Ellen,” 
observed her grandfather. ‘“ We’re going 
over to call on her and her father this 
evening.” 
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But they did not call that evening, or 
any evening that week. Bethel was called, 
immediately after supper, to the bedside of 
a man who had dallied and twaddled with 
religion till the last. He lasted to the week- 
end, and Bethel stood by. 

On the Sabbath Hargin and Letty 

slipped quietly into a pew in Old Hink- 
ston Church and sat spellbound while Beth- 
el, in a lurid word picture, warned of the 
danger of trifling with the Maker. 
’ On Monday afternoon Ellen Latimer 
brought home a weird tale about having 
seen a strange man trailing Letty Hargin 
- over the hill path, dodging from tree to 
tree, and disappearing behind a stone fence 
near the reek. 

“ And,” she affirmed, “I have an idea 
that he’s a feudist. Do feudists kill the 
wives and daughters of their enemies?” 

“ The girl ought to ride home with you,” 
said Bethel. “I’m sorry she’s got the sort 
of pride that won’t let her accept well 
meant hospitality. Ill talk to her. Har- 
gin’s enemies in Bason County don’t know 
where he is. Besides, from what I have 
seen of Letty, she is quite capable of taking 
care of herself.” 

The Hargins were not at home that eve- 
ning when Bethel and Ellen called. The 
next noon, returning from a sick visit, Beth- 
el passed the Hargin shack. As he scram- 
bled up the precipitate creek bank in front 
of the woeful, makeshift domicile, he was 
startled to see Hargin and his daughter, 
who had been standing at the back of the 
house, dart quickly into the shed and close 
the door behind them with a terrific bang. 

“ They’re strange folk,” he thought. “I 
wonder why the girl is not in school to- 
day! Discouraged already, perhaps. Tem- 
peramental—temperamental and sensitive,” 
he concluded, and passed on to the shop. 

They had been shabbily clad, both man 
and girl, and were barefooted. Bethel 
smiled sympathetically, and inferred that 
their hasty flight into the shack was due 
to that very sensitiveness which he had 
attributed to them; that, in such informal 
habiliments, they were “ not at home” to 
him. Thinking as much, he put the inci- 
dent out of his mind. 

At the time for Ellen’s return from town, 
he was at work in the smithy, making a 
lively bang and rattle on his anvii in the 
sharpening of a plowshare. 

Suddenly there came to his ears, almost 
simultaneously. with the clang of his ham- 
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mer, the sharp crack of a rifle out by the 
covered bridge. Then, with his hammer 
poised in mid air, he heard the pounding 
of hoofs on the floor of the old bridge. 

He sprang to the door. Calico and Ging- 
ham were running away, he thought; and 
just as he reached the open they came, 
leaping wildly, from out of the covered 
structure. 

They were not running away. He saw, 
in the instant, that Ellen, sitting firmly in 
the buckboard, not only had them under 
control, but was plying her whip over their 
flanks unmercifully; and the ponies seemed 
well aware that their mistress had reason 
for this unprecedented use of the lash. 

Came another crack, and Bethel saw fire 
spit from the muzzle of a- rifle shoved 
through an opening in the upright planks 
that inclosed the bridge. A spat of flame 
was the answer, this time from behind a 
birch tree down by the edge of the creek, 
in front of the house. Bethel saw a piece 


of splintered plank drop from the bridge 
almost immediately over the spot where 
he had seen the rifle the second before. 
The next moment Ellen was driving fu- 
riously through the yard gate, which her 


grandfather was holding open for her. Her 
face was white, but her lips were set in a 
tight, thin line, and her eyes were flash- 
ing. She held the reins without a tremor, 
and her whole body was taut. 

“Look at that!” she exclaimed angrily, 
as she brought the Shetland pair to their 
haunches and pointed to the body of the 
buckboard. “ That’s what we get from 
these mountaineers! Your friend Hargin 
did that. I didn’t see him, but I know 
it. I hope they finish it, now they’ve 
started!” 

A bullet had split a narrow brace of the 
buckboard’s body, plowing its way straight 
across in front of Ellen’s feet. In fact, so 
close was the call that the bullet had ripped 
away part of the tongue of her shoe, cutting 
a lace neatly in two. 

“T’ve seen him—the man on the bridge,” 
went on Ellen. ‘“ He’s the one I saw fol- 
lowing the Hargin girl across the field. I 
knew he was one of the feudists old Hargin 
told you about.” 

Bethel heard, but, now that Ellen was 
safe, he was watching the bridge and the 
birch tree from behind which he had seen 
the last spurt of flame. 

After the second exchange of shots there 
had been a silence. His face blanched. 
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Perhaps the man on the bridge was dead. 
The man behind the birch, however, was 
very much alive. He was Peter Hargin, 
and with the eyes of a lynx he was search- 
ing the ground around him, to make sure 
that the enemy had not crept out from the 
bridge to attack him from the side or back. 

As Bethel and Ellen looked toward him, 
he glanced in their direction, but gave no 
sign of recognition. His left hand went 
quickly to his head. He snatched off his 
hat, and, with the cunning of an old fighter, 
held it cautiously so that an inch or more 
of its crown might be seen by one who 
looked from the bridge toward the tree. 

The rifle in the bridge spat fire. Hargin 
crushed his hat back upon his head and 
answered the shot, almost with the same 
movement. Twice in less than the tick of 
a second came two spats from the bridge, 
and the skin of the birch tree showed white 
welts each time. 

“Drive behind the shop and unhitch, 
Ellen,” ordered her grandfather, almost 
gruffly. ‘I'll stop this!” 


IV 


HEEDLEssS of a warning cry from Ellen, 
Bethel Latimer strode through the yard and 
down the slope toward the birch tree. 

“Stop it, Hargin!” he commanded, just 
after Hargin’s rifle had again belched an 
angry flame toward the covered bridge. 
“ Stop it, I tell you! I won’t have it! This 
is outrageous!” 

No sooner had he said it than he thought 
how inane was such speech. 

The rifle in the bridge spat again. Har- 
gin answered it, and turned a leering face 
toward Bethel. 

“Git!” he said nastily. “Git, or I'll 
plug ye, too!” Bethel halted less than ten 
feet away. ‘‘ Want to make me fergit and 
step out whar he can see to drill a hole 
through me? Git! Go tell Cain Brock, 
up thar in the bridge! Don’t tell hit to 
me! I’m heah fer business, an’ I'll git 
blood afo’ night!” 

Bethel, with a grunt of doubt about the 
threat, leaped toward the tree. With a 
flash from the bridge, at this instant, came 
the ugly whine of a bullet near him. He 
felt a twitch of his leather apron. A bullet 
had plowed through it. 

Then, for the first time, did the 
preacher blacksmith realize that cunning 
and weapons could outmatch his brawn. 
His mind, working like a rapid-fire gun, 
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drew an instant conclusion. The man in 
the bridge, whether rating him as a friend 
of Hargin or as an intruder in a select 
duel, had sent the bullet as a warning to 
stand back. Bethel could not believe that 
the shot had been intended to kill, for, 
recalling the reputation of these moun- 
taineers for marksmanship, he could well 
believe that if the man had wished to put 
the bullet through his head, through his 
head it would have gone. 

He sprang back and waved his hand to- 
ward the bridge, hoping that percharice the 
man there might interpret the gesture as 
friendly quittance. 

“ Hargin,” he said, not loud enough for 
the man in the bridge to hear, “ I’m going 
up into the bridge to get your man Brock. 
When I come back with him, I’ll talk to 
you!” 

With another frank wave of his hand 
toward the bridge, he made his way up the 
slope to the little roadway that led down 
from the bridge road to his own gate. He 
heard Ellen scream at him to come back, 
but he only shook his head. Coming out 
upon the roadway, he stopped by a pile of 
rubbish and deliberately selected therefrom 
the hefty half of a broken hickory wagon 
tongue, which had been thrown there with 
rotting rails, splintered spokes, and tobacco 
stalks. 

With the piece of wagon tongue for a 
weapon, he came out on the road and ap- 
proached the entry of the bridge. 

“ Brock!” he called to the man in the 
bridge, who was working an automatic rifle 
—now a single shot, then two, three, five— 
as fast as he could pump. 

The man was darting hither and thither, 
from post to post, behind this plank and 
that, now lying down, then upon his feet, 
like a cat. He would fire from one crack, 
leap like a flash of light, and fire again five 
feet away. He had neared the outer edge 
of the bridge when Bethel spoke to him. 

He was young, as Hargin had said. He 
was of medium height, slender and lithe. 
His head was large, his forehead broad, and 
his keen gray eyes were set far apart. It 
was a boy that Bethel looked upon—and 
yet he was a man, too, with wrinkles al- 
ready beginning to web his face, and with 
a slight slump in his shoulders. 

At Bethel’s call he jerked his head about 
quickly. Instead of a leer, such as Hargin 
had offered the preacher, the young man 
smiled, a row of perfectly formed, pearl- 
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white teeth stood out benevolently. When 
he spoke, however, there was steel in his 
voice. 

“ Stan’ back!” he said. “ This air my 
Fight, an’ I don’t aim to have nobody stop 

it!” 

He paused to answer Peter Hargin’s rifle, 
dodged away toward the middle of the 
bridge, fired again, and threw himself flat 
on the floor. Looking up, he smiled again 
at Bethel. 

“ T seen ye a talkin’ to Pete Hargin,” he 
said. “He tol’ ye to come ax me not to 
kill him, hey? If’n ye’re a friend o’ old 
Pete, I'll drill ye, too!” The smile van- 
ished. “ Git, an’ git quick!” 

Bethel did not move, but there was 
nothing inane or unpremeditated about him 
now. It was his turn to smile. 

“Try the far end of the bridge, behind 
that knot-holed board. You can rest your 
rifle,” he suggested cunningly. 

A bullet from the Hargin rifle splintered 
a~plank above the boy’s head. He an- 
swered it on the instant, still prone upon 
the floor of the bridge. Then, leaping to 
his feet, he lunged toward Bethel. His 
face was hard and relentless. He swung 
his rifle as if to shoot from the hip. 

“ A plantin’ me fer Hargin to pot, air 
ye?” he hissed. “I'll git ye!” 

Peter Hargin’s rifle cracked again; there 
followed a ping of splinters and a flinty 
flash from the barrel of Brock’s rifle, where 
the bullet had flattened. The jar half 
turned the young man. 

It was Bethel’s chance to unlimber. The 
clublike piece of wagon tongue went end 
over end with such speed and force as 
only an arm like Bethel’s could give it. The 
hickory bludgeon smote the rifle barrel 
broadside with a crash that sent it spinning 
along the floor of the bridge toward the 
opposite entrance. 

Behind the wagon tongue, with a crouch, 
a half step, and a flying tackle, all in one, 
hurtled the preacher blacksmith. The ter- 
rific shock as the rifle was smitten from 
his hands sent the young feudist stagger- 
ing, but the real shock came when he went 
down beneath the bulk and the fury of 
Bethel Latimer. 

Bethel came out of the covered bridge 
dragging Brock behind him. Hargin’s rifle 
had been silent for the moment. From be- 
hind the birch tree the shriveled little man 
watched the strange pair as they descended 
the earth abutment, Brock stumbling, half 
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resisting with each sturdy plunge Bethel 
made. 

As they approached him, Hargin stepped 
from behind the tree and laughed loudly. 

“ Now I know ye air a friend o’ mine, 
pahson! If’n ye’ll turn him loose an’ step 
back up the bank a mite, Ill finish him 
fer ye!” 

Bethel did not speak. He merely shook 
his head and made quite sure that Brock’s 
body was well protected behind his own. 

Hargin’s face took on a blank expression, 
and then a querulous one. He shifted his 
gun uneasily, and, without bringing it to 
his shoulder, let its muzzle waver unpleas- 
antly in the direction of Bethel’s heart. 

“‘Pahson, ye hain’t a playin’ no tricks, 
air ye? Better come to a stan’ an’ tell me 
what ye aim to do. I don’t ‘low to let Cain 
Brock pot me with a automatic!” 

Bethel did not even pause. 

“ Mr. Hargin, Mr. Brock isn’t armed,” 
he announced. “He isn’t going to kill 
you, and he isn’t going to be stood up 
in front of you to be killed. I have brought 
him along to talk to you. Will you please 
put down your gun?” 

By this time Bethel was so close to 
Peter Hargin that the muzzle of the rifle 
was almost touching Bethel’s leather 
apron. 

“Don’t ye move—not nary step!” 
drawled the little man. “TI reckon I hain’t 
plumb trustin’ ye—not with Cain Brock 
able-bodied an’ close to me. What fer do 
ye bring him along to talk to me? I hain’t 
a passin’ no words with him.” 

Bethel stopped. 

“T am the one that will do the talking, 
Mr. Hargin. I don’t propose to have this 
man kill you, just as I don’t propose—” 

With a swish like a descending scimitar, 
Bethel’s left arm described an arc. There 
was a jerk on Hargin’s rifle—a powerful, 
swift, forward jerk that brought the little 
mountaineer, with his fingers still clinched 
in the trigger guard, face forward against 
the blacksmith. 

Almost in the same flashing move, Bethel 
twisted the, rifle barrel, and the weapon 
dropped at his feet. Peter Hargin felt a 
grinding clasp about his neck, as if giant 
talons had dug into the muscles above his 
shoulders. 

Rut the scrawny, wrinkled mountaineer’s 
wits did not desert him. Even as he felt 
the pressure of Bethel’s mighty fingers 
about his neck, he bent inward at the 
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knees, and, with his right foot as a hook, 
gave a quick, strong tug behind the preach- 
er’s knee. 

With the unexpected wrench, Bethel’s 
weight unbalanced him. Simultaneously 
Hargin leaned backward, and over and 
down the three men rolled. 

They had been standing on the mossy, 
sloping top of a giant bowlder immediately 
over the creek’s edge. This Hargin knew, 
and what he expected to happen happened. 
His backward lunge carried the three head- 
long into the shallow waters of the stream. 

Then what he expected to happen did 
not happen. Bethel Latimer did not re- 
lease his hold on either of the men. In- 
stead, the fingers of his left hand dug 
brutally into the neck of his latest pris- 
oner, and his right hand, firmly gripping 
Cain Brock’s coat and shirt collar, twisted 
until the young man was almost choked. 

When the fall had been completed, the 
feudists had met, head on, on the sandy 
bottom of the creek under three feet of 
water, and Bethel Latimer sprawled above 
them. The capturer shook his bushy head, 
sniffed the water from his nostrils, struggled 
to his knees, and, with a half angry move- 


ment, shook the two men beneath the 
water like drowning kittens. Then, with a 
wrench, he brought them up to the air, 


face to face. Jumbled oaths escaped as 
they gasped and sputtered. 

“Stop it!” commanded Bethel. 

This time the order was not inane, and, 
what was more, the feudists’ oaths were not 
repeated. 

Dragging the two men behind him like 
sacks of wet sand, Bethel ascended the 
slippery bank. When he reached level 
ground, he shook them to their feet in front 
of him, as he might have set wooden sol- 
diers upon their pins, and began a march 
toward the smithy. 

They were passing through the gate by 
the spring house when they heard a girl- 
ish shriek behind them. Letty Hargin, 
barefooted and with bronze hair flying, was 
racing toward them from the direction of 
the shack. In each hand was an oiled and 
polished automatic pistol. 

“Pap! Oh, pap! Air ye hurt?” she 
cried, as she came breathlessly through the 
gate. “I heared ye a shootin’, but I 
couldn’t git heah no sooner. Look, pap!” 
She darted around in front of her father. 
“Look at me! Did he tech ye? If’n he 
did, ’'l—” 


“No one has been hurt, and we aren’t 
going to have any more killings, my dear,” 
sald Bethel Latimer soothingly, before 
Peter Hargin could reply. “ Keep your 
pistols perfectly still for a while, won’t 
you? I think we'll settle this so that there 
won’t be any more feud.” 

“Ye air, air ye?” the girl asked in an 
awed whisper. : 

“ Like hell!” mumbled Peter Hargin, as 
he tugged to free himself. 

Bethel’s fingers closed with a suggestive 
clutch about Hargin’s neck, and the little 
man subsided. Prock was as quiet and 
seemingly as disinterested as the rankest 
fatalist could have been. 

The quartet had stopped just inside the 
gate, by the side of the spring house. 


V 


“Mr. Harcin,” Bethel said, very so- 
berly, “I wish that you and Mr. Brock 
and I—and your daughter, too—might 
have a serious talk concerning this feud 
business. What, may I ask, is your pur- 
pose at this moment, since you failed to 
kill this young man, or even to wound 
him?” 

Peter Hargin’s eyelids narrowed, and a 
wicked glint shot from his steel gray eyes 
toward the man across from him. His lips 
closed in a narrow line, and the furrows 
that ran up and down his cheeks from 
the corners of his mouth deepened. For a 
moment he did not reply. He held his 
squinting expression, as if fathoming the 
intentions of his young enemy. 

During this inquisition Cain Brock’s face 
was inscrutable. 

“ Kill him, if’n I kin,” stated Hargin 
finally, between a narrow slit in his lips. 
“T’ve got to kill him, if’n I ever git loose. 
He thinks I’m a coward. He thinks I left 
Bason County ’cause I war skeered o’ him, 
an’ he’s found me heah. I reckon he don’t 
know what I told ye ’bout a comin’ heah, 
an’ I ‘low I hain’t a goin’ to tell him; but 
ye kin tell him fer me, if he air a mind to 
listen. They warn’t a Brock ever lived 
that could run me out o’ Bason County!” 

Bethel made no reply to this cold state- 
ment of purpose. As calmly as if Hargin 
had promised to forget the feud, he turned 
to young Brock. 

“ Young man, may I ask if you followed 
Peter Hargin to Bourbon for the purpose of 
killing him?” 

The young man licked his dry lips and 
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smiled. Even before he spoke, his broad 
white teeth and his even, rose-pink lips 
made a disarming appeal. 

“ Ve talk like a pahson,” he said. “ Air 
ye? Air ye a circu’t rider?” 

Bethel’s head went back, and a roar of 
relief-giving laughter burst from him. 

“ Not a circuit rider, but a preacher,” he 
stated. ‘Does that affect your answer?” 

The young man’s grin persisted. 

“T don’t git what you mean when you 
say ‘ affeck,’ but I ‘low, if’n ye’re a pahson, 
I kin tell ye how I stan’. I hain’t followed 
old Pete fer to kill him. I didn’t know 
he war heah till I seen his gal, Letty, in 
town. I knowed he was a missin’ from 
Bason, an’ that war all. I hain’t had Pete 
Hargin on my mind fer a spell. I didn’t 
care ifn he war skeered, or why he left 
Bason. I knowed that if’n he war gone, 
hit war a good chanst fer me to git out and 
git l’arnin’.” 

“To get learning?” inquired Bethel. 

“ Yeah—to be a lawyer, an’ go to co’t, 
an’ try cases, an’ make speeches at barbe- 
cues an’ sech.” 

“ Well, well!” exclaimed Bethel. “ Who 
has been spreading the good news of edu- 
cation in the mountains of Bason County? 
Here’s Letty comes down to get an educa- 
tion, and now you say that’s what brought 
you. Who told you about the college 
here?” 

“ They was a gal,” grinned young Brock, 
“come traipsin’ through the mountains last 
summer. She told me how I could fergit 
the feud business, an’ be a lawyer; but I 
couldn’t git away ez long ez old Pete—” 

Bethel turned an inquiring gaze upon 
Letty. 

“Same gal, I reckon,” stated the girl. 

“Mr. Brock ”—Bethel turned again to 
the young man—‘ what are your intentions 
at the present moment about killing Mr. 
Hargin?” 

“ Kill him, I reckon, if’n I kin, an’ then 
go hang.” 

“What would you like to do?” demand- 
ed Bethel bluntly. “ Of course, if you were 
to kill him down here, we certainly would 
catch you, and as certainly hang you. We 
would also hang Mr. Hargin if he should 
kill you. This isn’t the free-for-all moun- 
tain country. I’d like to know what you 
would rather do.” 

“TJ calc’late I’d ruther be a lawyer. I 
hain’t a mind to follow old Pete, if’n he 
don’t follow me.” 
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“ But you have just admitted that you 
followed his daughter and found him.” 

“ Wall, I reckon I did. I could see that 
if’n I didn’t git him, he’d git me, bein’s we 
war heah. He’d ’a’ ketched me some time 
when my gun warn’t handy. I found him, 
an’ tried to git him while the gittin’ war 
good.” 

“Does your family know where you 
are?” 

“T hain’t told ’em. They’d ’a’ laughed.” 

“Have you plenty of money to get 
through school?” 

“T hain’t got none. I’m a sweepin’ out 
the perfessor’s office fer bo’d an’ books.” 

“ Have you another gun at your room?” 

“Nary one.” 

“Tf Peter Hargin doesn’t try to shoot 
you, will you buy another gun?” 

Brock gave a low whistle, and his white 
teeth shone again. 

“ Pahson; a good gun costs money. If’n 
I buy a new gun, hit’s sho’ I cain’t git fur 
a lawin’.” 

“Mr. Hargin,” said Bethel to the older 
man, “have you any more guns at your 
house?” 

“Nary one. Them Letty’s got air all.” 

“ Tf Cain Brock can’t buy another gun, 
would you mind if I take and keep those 
two that Letty has? The folks in Bason 
County don’t know where you are, and 
Cain Brock’s folks don’t know where he 
is, so the feud can be left in Bason Coun- 
ty,” pleaded Bethel. “ Do you want Letty 
to be a lady?” 

He shot the query at Hargin with the 
fervor and firmness of one who meant to 
be answered with nothing but the truth. 

“ Letty’s all I got,” the wrinkled little 
man answered slowly, and a mist seemed 
to cover his eyes. ‘I want she should 
have what she wants.” 

Suddenly he seemed to be inspired. His 
bent shoulders came up and his face light- 
ed, almost pleasantly. 

‘“‘ But when ye talk feudin’, pahson, ye 
hain’t got hoss sense. Yo’ way air like 
leavin’ a skillet 0’ taters on the coals an’ 
tellin’ ’em not to git burnt. Cain Brock 
an’ me air in the same skillet. One or 
t’other—yeah, both—will git a gun, an’ one 
day, when ye hain’t aroun’, hell ‘ll start a 
poppin’. Ye jes’ heared how hit is. Cain 
Brock done tol’ ye. They hain’t none 0” 
the Hargins ever counted much on Cain 
Brock a fightin’, an’ ye may recolleck I tol’ 
you I hain’t calc’lated much on killin’ him 
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till he growed up and war worth killin’, 
‘cause he didn’t look like he war goin’ a 
gunnin’ fo’ me up thar in the mountains; 
but ye heared him tell hit. He maybe did 
want to git away from the killin’s, but the 
minute he lays eyes on a Hargin the killin’ 
fever takes him, jes’ as hit has done all the 
Brocks afo’ him. 

“ Pahson, hit cain’t be done that-a-way. 
I’d like pow’ful to help ye, since ye done 
bust in on this shootin’ bee. I reckon may- 
be I kin. I warn’t at myself a while ago, 
down thar by the tree. I hain’t no business 
a tellin’ a man o’ God to go to hell; an’ ye 
air a man o’ God, I reckon. Ye tol’ me 
the way o’ damnation up thar in the 
chech. Now my Letty’s a hankerin’ fo’ 
Varnin’. Cain Brock, if’n he hain’t a lyin’, 
air hankerin’ fo’ l’arnin’. Ye look to be 
tol’ble well off. Ye got a big house, an’ yo’ 
shop ’pears to keep ye plenty busy. Hit 


looks to me like you kin use help—help 
ye kin jes’ pay in bo’d an’ keep. Yo’ gal 
looks like a plumb fine lady, an’ Letty 
needs a lady a lookin’ to her P’s an’ Q’s. 
If’n Cain Brock air a goin’ to live heah, 
after to-day, he’ll need ye holdin’ a tight 


hand on him—maybe whangin’ hell outen 
him now an’ then. I hain’t askin’ no favors. 
Ye’ll know what to do when I’m gone—fer 
I’m a goin’ to—” 

“Pap, please! I want—” Letty inter- 
rupted, and was interrupted in turn. 

“ Jes’ ye wait, Letty. Gimme one 0’ 
them thar guns ye got.” 

The full sentence had not left his mouth 
when, as if by prearranged signal, the gun 
was in his hand. Bethel snatched at it in 
the passing, but the wiry little mountaineer 
was too swift for him. 

Hargin leaped backward as his fingers 
closed over the weapon. The consciousness 
of power brought him to life. In the slit 
eyes Bethel saw his own impotence. The 
man with the gun was dominant—more 
dangerous than when he stood by the birch 
tree. Whatever was in his mind now would 
certainly be executed. 

“ Hold a minute, pahson!” ordered Har- 
gin. “TI hain’t a goin’ to kill Cain Brock— 
not now; an’ I hain’t a goin’ to kill myself. 
Hit’s loaded, pahson, this gun air. Ye 
heared, too, Cain Brock—hit’ s loaded fer 
bear. In a minute I'm a goin’ to give hit 
up peaceable, an’ then I’m a goin’ to turn 
my back on ye-uns an’ start fer Bason 
County. I’m a goin’ to tell ’em back thar 
that me an’ you met, Cain Brock, an’ hit 
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war a draw. I'll tell ’em I’m back a wait- 
in’ fer ye to show up an’ finish hit. 

“ Air ye a hearin’ me, Cain Brock? If’n 
ye air, git this—ye hain’t said ye hain’t 
ever a comin’ back to Bason, but I ‘low ez 
much from what ye tol’ the pahson. I’m 
a goin’ to give ye a chanst, in a minute, to 
make up yo’ mind if’n ye’re to be a lawyer 
an’ prosper, or if’n ye’re to git hung. I'll 
be a waitin’ up thar in Bason fer ye. They 
hain’t no mo’ Hargins and Brockses but we- 
uns. Mind ye, I hain’t a goin’ like no 
coward.” 

Hargin paused to smile at Bethel, his 
snaggle-tooth grin wrinkling his face into 
half vicious, half friendly ugliness. 

“Pahson, I reckon I'll have to ask ye 
to stan’ plumb still fer another minute.” 

Then his face set in hard lines, and his 
eyes took on a cold, calculating stare as 
he looked at his young enemy. 

“Cain Brock,” he commanded, “ step 
straight ahead o’ ye, through the gate an’ 
down the path thar, "bout thirty paces, 
Step!” 

Cain Brock stepped the thirty paces. 
Hargin kept almost abreast of him, walk- 
ing backward, while his revolver continued 
When the thirty paces 
had been counted, Hargin spoke again, 
more loudly and confidently than before. 

Bethel was swaying from side to side in 
impotent, wondering rage, his fists tightly 
clenched. Baffled, his eyes snapped, but 
his face was ashen. 

“ Cain Brock, ” said Hargin, “ ye kin now 


make up yo’ mind if’n ye air to hang or be 


a jedge some day. Heah’s my gun. Hit’s 
loaded, I’m a tellin’ ye. Keep still, pah- 
son, jes’ a minute! Ye’ll git yo’ chanst.” 

Again he addressed Cain Brock. 

“T’m a goin’ to turn an’ start a walkin’ 
tow’d Bason. I got a bad heart, an’ hit’s 
like ez not I'll die natural some day, if’n 
ye don’t come back to Bason. Heah’s the 
gun. Ye kin do ez ye like afore the pahson 
kin git to ye. I'll be a walkin’!” 

Polished steel caught a last flash of the 
setting sun as the weapon passed from one — 
hand to the other. Hargin, turning calmly, 
began to walk away. 

Bethel leaped forward. Letty Hargin 
made no move to stop him, or to shoot 
Cain Brock with the pistol she held. 

Brock’s arm jerked upward—halfway, 
and faltered. When Bethel reached him, 
he was holding the weapon as if it were 
some strange new toy, and his eyes were 
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fixed on Peter Hargin’s back as a bird 
watches the mesmeric eyes of a snake. 

Letty’s voice broke the stillness as Har- 
gin, passing beyond range, plodded dog- 
gedly on. 

“Pap! Oh, pap!” she cried. 

There was no answer. The little moun- 
taineer still plodded on with his slow, 
shambling stride. 

The girl began to run as if to overtake 
him. Bethel was lifting the gun from 
Brock’s unresisting hands as Letty came 
abreast. As suddenly as she came, she 
stopped. Her arm swung overhead and 
outward, and the pistol she had held went 
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spinning far out in the direction her father 
had taken. Then, with a gurgle in her 
throat, she held out both her hands toward 
the creek bank, behind which the little man 
had disappeared. 

“ Pap! Oh, pap!” she called again. 

The girl’s voice seemed to float off into 
the tops of the birches and poplars along 
the opposite bank. Their leaves rustled 
softly in the evening breeze. 

A golden glow came out of the west as 
she stood thus in tableau. Suddenly she 
flung herself about, and her arms encircled 
Bethel’s neck. 

“ T’'ll foller him—some day!” she sobbed. 





Sparrows End 


HOW GEORGE HOPPIN, FROM NEW ROCHELLE, BOUGHT AND 
MODERNIZED THE OLD ENGLISH HOUSE THAT 
WAS HIS WIFE’S BIRTHPLACE 


By Francis Hackett 


° LETTER for you, Mr. ’Oppin,” an- 
nounced the porter behind the desk 
in the little key and letter room. 

He handed George Hoppin a stout envelope 

rich with sealing wax. ‘“‘ And a party tried 


to reach you on the wire. ’E says: ‘ The 
’ouse is in the agent’s ’ands. Ask for Mr. 
Chudleigh, 2 Wyverley Villas, Lavington, 
six o’clock.’ Is it quite clear, sir? Thank 
’ee, sir. You know the w’y to Victoria? 
Right you are, sir!” 

George Hoppin started briskly from Tra- 
falgar Square. It was October, three 
o’clock in the afternoon, crisp and clear, 
and he felt immense. 

Halfway to the station he came to a 
stop. He was glad he just happened on 
these Houses of Parliament—a wonderful 
pile of buildings! He watched them 
through the railings for a minute, a happy 
smile playing about his face. The bobby 
told him what they were, but he knew from 
the ads; and Big Ben—or was it Bow 
Bells? 

He warmed to think of it. London, the 
heart of everything, and for the first time! 


But what really tickled him was the signed 
order that had just been delivered to him 
‘at the Metropole. He had it in writing in 
his inside pocket. 

George cocked his gray derby a trifle on 
one side. Winnie tried to discourage that, 
but Winnie was still in New Rochelle. A 
gush of feeling ran through him. Just 
about now, he guessed, she would be at the 
market. About two o’clock this afternoon, 
he figured, she would be getting his cable— 
an hour, as it were, before it was sent from 
London! 

“ Won-derful!” he thought, as he stepped 
off the curb to skirt the crowds that were 
streaming into the Army and Navy Stores. 
He felt a little irritated at the Victoria 
Street crowds. There wasn’t such a differ- 
ence between this and Thirty-Fourth 
Street; but he revived when his mind car- 
ried back to Peerless Products. 

“They'll eat ’em up!” he thought 
triumphantly, and hopped through the 
panting taxis into Victoria. 

What an entrance for a great station! 
They had new baggage elevators on the 
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platforms, right enough, but you had to 
walk a mile to get your train. Still, you 
have to be fair, the Grand Central is some- 
thing of a Marathon. But those little 
trucks, pursuing the English public with 
afternoon tea! He had to laugh. 

George had the first-class coop to him- 
self, and he was glad of it. As the train 
crept softly into motion— he missed the 
hearty buck jump—off came his chamois 
gloves and his gray derby. These, with his 
gold-headed cane, he laid neatly on the 
opposite cushions. 

Some class, chamois gloves! He remem- 
bered the first time he ever heard of them. 
Biting his cigar with his small white teeth, 
he sat back and chuckled with delicious 
relish. That was the time he was working 
for a decorator, doing lettering, and it got 
him the toughest call-down he ever stood 
for in his life. He had printed it “ Chamios 
Gloves ” on the Market Street window, and 
he fought like a wild cat for the spelling, 
though he had never seen or heard of 
chamois gloves at the time. 

“T was the goat, all right!” he thought. 

He could see the very picture of a beard- 


ed goat on the box of gloves they brought 
to convince him; and now here he was, 


wearing the darned things. If he said it 
himself, he had come a long way, and he 
was pretty natty! 

He was rambling along, his cloth-top 
boots on the cushions, when he spied the 
company’s mirror among the colored pho- 
tographs. He got up with a spring, to pat 
his sleek brown hair. As he caught him- 
self in the glass, his lean face expanded into 
an extraordinarily wide smile, and his eyes 
snapped. 

“ Gee!” he said aloud, and sat down 
laughing. 

Only last week the awful suspicion had 
broken on him that now, in the prime of 
life, he might be losing his grip. Was he 
a has-been? For two horrible days he had 
groped around inside himself, trying in 
vain to find a way out. 

He had had to meet those two silent 
Englishmen every day, in their gloomy 
black coats with the braided edges, and 
their striped pants. He felt like asking 
them if there’d been a death in the family, 
but he didn’t do it. He’d lost his punch. 
He hadn’t enough spunk left to fight for 
an orange with his breakfast; but in the 
bathtub, on the third morning, he actually 
let out a whoop. 


“TI got it! This ain’t baseball—it’s 
cricket!” 

His nerve returned. He studied them 
out, he adapted himself further. At last, 
as the week was ending, he knew he had 
them, and then, as smooth as milk, he 
closed the deal. He believed they were 
satisfied, by the fine way they warmed up 
to him when the thing was finished; and 
he knew that George McBean Hoppin was 
satisfied. 

He glanced around, still beaming like a 
headlight. 

It wasn’t the new business that made 
him beam——it was what it meant to Win- 
nie. Crossing his legs, so as not to disturb 
the startling crease of his trousers, George 
began the process which he called ‘“ mobi- 
lizing his ideas.” 

This was a sentimental excursion, and 
he knew it. He was about to plant the sur- 
prise of Winnie’s young life, and he flat- 
tered himself that it was going to be a big 
success. Winnie was English—English- 
born—and he was off to her old home town, 
Lavington, in Kent. She didn’t know a 
thing about it, but he was going to buy the 
old house in which she was born, and in 
which she had lived until she was brought 
out to America. 

Winnie was dead set on living in Eng- 
land, but until he saw he could unload the 
full line of ePeerless Products he had not 
seriously considered it. Now it was fixed 
up, and she could come, and Junior could 
go to an English school and learn to love 
the life of the mother country. 

“He’s a darned sight more likely to 
teach them baseball; but if she wants it, 
shucks, let the kid get next to English life! 
It can’t hurt him.” 

Lavington was only thirty-five miles 
from London, or perhaps forty. It took 
nearly two hours to get there. 

“The war, you know, sir,” the porter 
said apologetically. 

Same old war! But it wasn’t too far. 
To-day George would give the house the 
once-over; then he’d size up the agent, and 
then, if possible, he’d have a peep inside. 
* “ And I'll put the deed in her own name,” 
he decided. 

His arrival in Lavington created no visi- 
ble excitement. No one was on the plat- 
form when he descended from the train, 
and the train cleared instantly; but as he 
shot quickly toward the gate, a man in 
dark purple corduroys, smitten with age, 
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crept out to take his ticket. He was the 
porter, Venables. . 

“ How de do?” said George, with bright 
equality. ‘I bet you can direct me to 
Sparrows End?” 

“Sparrows End? Yessir. You follow 
aht yonder, take the first on your left, 
swing sharp to your right, then bear to the 
left, and round the turning you're straight 
into Sparrows End.” 

George was dazed, but he was off at ex- 
press speed. 

“Hi, mister!” 

George came back. 

“Was that Sparrows End you was a 
haskin’ of?” 

“Yes, pop—Sparrows End.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right, then,” said 
the porter, looking at George with his moist 
and mournful blue eye. ‘“ I was a thinkin’ 
mebbe it was Sparrow Green. Some one 


was a haskin’ after Sparrow Green, but I 
believe it must have been yestiddy. That’s 
all right, then.” 

George escaped, but not before he heard 
a faint voice in the distance: 

“T got your ticket, didn’t I?” 

George believed in action, and by luck 


it took him on the right road. He met a 
little girl, and cheerily asked her to tell him 
the direction once more. She was a thin, 
bluish little girl, with arms like dried sticks. 
She was quite dumbed by the strange man, 
but, fixing her eyes on his face, she lifted 
a thin arm and pointed to a house beyond 
the turn of the road. He went forward to 
it, after giving the amazed child a sixpence. 


II 


THERE it was—the house where his wife 
was born. George stood in the middle of 
the empty road, looking at it, leaning with 
both hands on his gold-headed cane. 

It meant something to him, he could say 
that. In his own life there was no such 
landmark. Where was he born? He didn’t 
know. His father was no account, and so 
far as he knew his poor mother must have 
lived in some old San Francisco tenement 
—wiped out, thank God, in the fire; but 
this, this was real. George could see, could 
feel, the house’s personality. 

It stood back from the high green hedge, 
the upper timbers—old beams—revealing 
themselves through the ancient warm-hued 
brick. He gazed up at the high tiled roof, 
and the ivy and the clematis on the walls, 
with leaded window panes looking snugly 
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"out on the unfrequented road. It was all 


very quiet and very composed. 

There, in the mild blue haze of the Oc- 
tober afternoon, the house stood serene and 
simple, as if to welcome George. He could 
not help it—it blurred before him. 

“It was there ’way back,” he said with 
reverence. “It was there before the Pil- 
grim Fathers!” 

He knew that was away back, in any 
case. 

He went around to the point of the V in 
which the cottage stood. A low wooden 
gate gave entrance. One of the windows, 
he could see, was open, but he tried the gate 
and found it locked. He saw a little lawn, 
with tall flowers rimming it, and a waver- 
ing path of flags up to the house, with 
moss in the cracks. Again he felt stirred. 
He thought with awe: 

“They could put it right into the 
movies!” 

Well, he mustn’t stand rubbering forever. 
There was nothing for him to do but go 
for a walk, to keep warm, until it was time 
for the agent. 

The road at the other side of the house 
ran into the country, with wooded pasture 
lands on either side. Except for a wagon 
that had just passed, George was entirely 
alone. 

For half a mile he followed the wagon. 
At the head of his team the wagoner 
marched with his long whip in hand—a 
young man of sturdy build, his cream-col- 
ored trousers hitched up below his knees. 
His horses plodded ponderously in tandem, 
mighty in their deliberation, the first one 
gay with a red ribbon knotting its tail, the 
second sporting yellow and orange. The 
wagon was of an ancient curve, graceful 
as a chariot or a boat. The tradition of 
building such a vehicle must have been 
hundreds of years old, and George followed 
it with wonderment. 

“Nothing like that in New Rochelle!” 
he murmured. 

But the pace was too slow for him. He 
had a daring idea—he would go across lots. 
Mounting a stile that might have been 
built for a regiment, he left the road, and 
took a path across the clayey field. It was 
a queer sensation, to be actually in the 
country, especially in his check suit and 
his gray derby. His thin-soled cloth-top 
boots felt pretty flimsy; but he loved it, 
and his quick, shortsighted glance nipped 
the landscape like a safety razor. 
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He got a sense of space. He felt clear 
space all around him. There was not a liv- 
ing soul in sight, not an animal, nothing 
but wide and empty pastures with single 
trees, and woods in the distance. Yes, there 
were a few dwellings, folded away and 


weathered by centuries. He breathed deep, 


and felt strangely at home. Under a swipe 
of cloud to the northwest was little old 
London. 

He walked the withered grass to a dis- 
tant hollow, and there he found the Trow 
River, looping easily forward in docile 
curves. 

He would follow it. The river led him 
gently through greener fields, to a covered 
footbridge, by a sluice gate. Across the 
stream, in the twilight, he saw a farm. The 
pointed roof of a hop kiln, the dimmed red 
tiles of the dwelling house, the long, green- 
ing slope of a shed, massed themselves to- 
gether against the apple-green sky. 

He opened the door of the covered foot- 
bridge, and felt creepy in the dark. He 
found the settlement as empty as a church- 
yard on the other side, and yet, even in the 
drooping light of evening, he could read 
the imprint of man. A yew tree flourished 
by the pathway, blackly bold, and a dog as 
venerable as the yew tree tried to recall the 
lost art of barking as he saw an unheard- 
of stranger in bright check clothes coming 
through his yard. In an open outhouse 
there was a lantern alight, and voices, gen- 
tle and measured, floated into the air. 

George was afraid to attract attention. 
He stole through the yard, and by a duck 
pond he made his way to the road. 

It was night by the time he circled back 
to Lavington, and the hush of this ancient 
life seemed to have fallen on the village. 
He found the agent’s house—a rather 
meager modern villa of yellowish brick. 
He rang. An elderly lady opened the door 
to him, and in a voice as sweet as distant 
bells asked him to come in. He was shown 
into a room that was quite dark. 

It was not until after some minutes that 
the agent himself entered, in his stockinged 
feet, carrying a wabbling candlestick in his 
hand. He was a bulky man with great 
bow legs, breathing heavily, and frowning 
at the antics of his candle. 

“ What can I do for you?” he inquired. 
“Won’t you sit down? This candle’s mak- 
ing a mess!” 

He puttered at it laboriously. 

George came to the point at once. 

vf 
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“ Well, yes, it’s for sale,” the agent as- 
sented, sitting heavily down, his hands on 
his knees. From under brushwood eye- 
brows he peered narrowly at George. He 
spoke slowly. “ They'll sell, if they can 
get their price. They’re asking a good deal 
for it, you know. I told them it was quite 
a good price; but of course I’m anxious to 
sell it for them, even so.” 

“ Tt’s an old house?” 

George tried to put a note of doubt into 
his voice. The agent made a rather sur- 
prising response. 

“Yes,” he said. “Do you know, that 
old house was lived in by a witch. You’d 
hardly credit it, would you? I don’t see 
why people can’t go in for those fine new 
Albert and Victoria Cottages. Semide- 
tached—modern in every way—very nice 
indeed! To tell you the truth, Sparrows 
End is quite a bit old-fashioned.” 

What was the game? George felt sus- 
picious; but he thought he’d bring it into 
the open. 

“ Your name’s Chudleigh, ain’t it? You 
see, Mr. Chudleigh, my wife was born 
there, in Sparrows End. That’s why I 
want to buy it.” 

Mr. Chudleigh was entirely unmoved. 

“Your wife was born there? By the 
name of Brownhill, you say? Seems to 
me I remember. Father was a saddler, 
wasn’t he? Yes, I think I recall he was a 
saddler. Had shop on Bridge Street. Well, 
may be it was a horse dealer. My missus 
would remember it. I don’t remember very 
clearly. Well, this is the way it is about 
Sparrows End—a London merchant has 
had possession for some years. He and his 
wife only occupied it in the summer. Un- 
usually nice woman, Mrs. Whitcroft—very 
fond of roses, and very good with them, 
too. Lost her boy in the war, and it clean 
broke her heart. That’s what it did—clean 
broke her heart.. She died last year, up in 
London. Whitcroft’s alone now, and he’ll 
never come back. You know, I think he’d 
be relieved to have it off his hands.” 

“ Could I have the keys?” 

“You’re an American gentleman, aiu’t 


you?” 


George was a bit surprised. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Chudleigh said, moving the 
candle ‘nearer to George, to have a better 
look at him. “I knew you were an Ameri- 
can the first minute I laid eyes on you. I 
had dealings with an American gentleman 
last year. Very pleasant fellow, too— 
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might have been an Englishman. Yes, you 
can have the keys. I’m sorry you didn’t 
get here a bit sooner. I was rather ex- 
pecting you. The house isn’t occupied at 
the present moment, but I understand the 
woman comes every afternoon to keep it 
aired. Shall I give you the keys now? I 
shan’t be back till to-morrow. I’m going 
out in a very little while, up to Harlow 
Hill. Ever been up to Harlow Hill?” 

No, George had never been up there. 

“Oh, a fine place, Harlow Hill!” Mr. 
_ Chudleigh said, as he weightily rose and 
took the candle. “ Fine air up there, but 
very fresh in winter.” 

He paddled over in his half-inch-thick 
socks to a solemn, sloping desk, and tugged 
with the key. After a while he opened a 
drawer, and searched in an undergrowth of 
papers for the keys that George wanted. 

“You know the cottage? Very good, 
then. We'll talk about the price in the 
morning. You know ”—he sank his voice 
in elaborate confidence—“I think Whit- 
croft ’ll sell quite reasonable.” 

And Mr. Chudleigh, candle aloft, led 
George to the door. 


III 


GEorGE was hungry. On Bridge Street, 
the long village street of Lavington, he 
found the main hotel, the Hundred Stars. 
Ham and eggs and tea were its staple, but 
they came hot and savory, and George was 
fortified. 

When he paid his bill, he asked the girl 
about return trains to London later in the 
evening. Her eyes became rounder. There 
was no other train to-night. There used to 
be another train, but “ not since the war.” 

Armed with the keys of Sparrows End, 
why not sleep there? The thought thrilled 
him, and he hurried to his future home. 

The gate and the door he opened without 
difficulty. In the little hall he lit a match. 
Through the long window that lined the 
passageway he saw yellow-shaded gas 
brackets, above the inset fireplace inside. 

Nothing could be more charming than 
the room these lamps revealed. A piano 
invaded one end of it, but the rest declared 
‘that time had molded it, smooth and pol- 
ished like the handle of a plow. On the 
dark beams that supported the low ceiling 
one could see the bite of the ax, and the 
two stout timbers that stood as posts to 
hold up the cross beam were themselves as 
rugged as a tree. 
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The windows were friendly with chintz, 
the walls white. With the genius that the 
English have, the cottage had become fin- 
ished without losing its simplicity. Its 
armchairs in chintz looked vastly comfort- 
able, but breathed economy. Its brick 
floors peeped bright and red and clean from 
under the thick, cheerful carpet. What 
could be more inviting than the long, low 
window at the far end, no doubt looking 
out on the garden? And the flower pots 
on its broad ledge? George could not ex- 
plain it, but he nodded repeatedly: 

“T fall for it!” 

He seized a candle, and made for the 
dining room. The dim light gave him a 
confused but gleaming view of brasses and 
pottery, with rush mats underneath, a low, 
deep sideboard, and a big oak table, 

“ Class, class!”” murmured George with 
a depth of feeling. 

He went up the creaking stairs, candle in 
hand. The old doors of the bedroom had 
been retained, and they were so low that 
he actually had to bend double to enter the 
i He miscalculated, and rumpled his 

air. 

“ Quite a joke!” he said ruefully. 


Except for a gas jet, nothing had’ been 
done to make this bedroom modern. He 
lit the gas, which gave a ghostly light, and 


surveyed with some apprehension. In the 
center a dividing wall came down to with- 
in four feet of the floor, with two oak posts 
to support it. On either side the ceiling 
sloped low, to windows near the ground. 
There were two beds in the room, one on © 
each side of the dividing wall. It was as 
cold as Greenland. 

He bumped his head as he crept back 
through the dwarf door. There were two 
other bedrooms, and—there was a bath- 
room! He saw the tub and the geyser. So 
that was a geyser—the copper arrangement 
by which he could heat water for his bath. 
ae ‘eens at the directions, hanging on the 
wall. 

“T’ll give it a try-out,” he said. 

He touched a match to the array of jets 
under the little boiler. Then he turned on 
the water to be heated, and went down- 
stairs again. 

Gee, it was silent! He found the fire 
basket in the deep inglenook full of twigs. 
He watched them blaze, and wondered at 
the date on the iron plaque behind the fire 
basket. Was it 1611? But most of all he 
noted the silence. 
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Once there was the burr of a motor on 
the country road, gone in a second. Then 
nothing was audible but the insectlike click 
of the gas meter in the kitchen, and the 
barking of a dog—not another sound. He 
felt lonely, all of a sudden. Well, he would 
have his bath. 

The gas in the geyser was burning dimly, 
and no water was running. He read the in- 
structions again, turned several handles, 
raised the gas, and came down. 

George hated to wait for anything, but he 
sat by the blackening twig fire for fully 
twenty minutes. Now the bath was half 
full, but the water was nearly cold. 

“T can’t get this thing,” he said, disgust- 
ed. “It says, ‘Turn the—’ Oh, cut it 
out! I'll go to bed.” 

Wow, how damp the sheets were! How 
far he was from Winnie! What a climate! 
With a reluctant hand he turned off the 
wisp of gas, and gradually, timorously, sent 
down his thin legs into the uninhabitable 
regions. 

He slept till about five o’clock. Then he 
woke, stiff with the cold. His back was 
exposed and turned to ice. He had forgot- 
ten to draw the curtains before he went to 
bed, and as he lay he looked out upon a 
merciless beauty. Cold dripped from the 
morning stars. The chill of centuries 
seemed to penetrate the walls and to creep 
from the shadowy earth. He was fright- 
ened by the cold. 

He bethought himself of all those gas 
jets in the bathroom, and he stepped into 
the frozen world. The thermometer on the 
bathroom wall marked thirty-eight degrees. 
At first he supposed it was broken, as he 
sat there wrapped in the blanket, quivering 
with self-pity; but when, after half an hour 
of the lighted jets, he saw it rise to forty, 
he guessed it was on the job. 

He hadn’t been so miserable for twenty 
years. The sun outside seemed to be rising; 
but rising reluctantly, blowing on its fin- 
gers, and trying to work up a circulation. 
It was easy for George to believe that this 
planet was going to end as an ice box. The 
process had begun. 

Tea! He groped down to the kitchen. 
What a kitchen! Even in the daytime it 
must be a peculiarly dingy kitchen, with a 
rusty iron sink and a subnormal gas jet. 
It was not at its best before sunrise. 

George thought of the cozy room at the 
other side of the wall, and then of this dis- 
mal cave dwelling. For a moment he had 


a glimmering of all the bent mortals who 
had worked in it; but after he had the ket- 
tle on the stove, his hand went to his un- 
shaven face, and he thought only of 
He whimpered 


George. What a house! 
for New Rochelle. 

He made some strong tea, and felt bet- 
ter. One thing was certain—this goldarned 
house must be modernized. He could hard- 
ly ask a sensitive woman like Winnie to 
come into a barbarously primitive place 
like this. He forgot, for the moment, that 
she had been born in it. 

“It may be all right for these English,” 
he gritted, jerking out his chin; “ but how 
could a decent man bring his wife into 
such a dump? She’s no salamander!” He 
got mad. ‘“ God, how do they live through 
the winter, if it’s thirty-eight in the bath- 
room in October? Wait till I tell them 
that at home! Ha-ha—in the bathroom!” 

Feeling that there was a great deal of 
humbug about the old-world Elizabethan 
house, and a great deal of horse sense about 
Victoria and Albert Cottages, George went 
into the village to get shaved. 

His experience with the village barber 
did not add greatly to his happiness. 

Before ten o’clock he was waiting for Mr. 
Chudleigh, the agent. At first, in an in- 
sane moment, he thought he would arrange 
to buy a Victoria and Albert, and pass it 
off on Winnie as the ancestral home. She 
might not remember; but, working around 
on this thought of substitution, as was his 
Peerless Product habit, he divined that 
there were possibilities of trouble. He 
grinned to himself. He’d better run 
straight on this; but he would go after the 
modern improvements, and make it snappy.“ 

Mr. Chudleigh stated that he could have 
the house for fifteen hundred pounds, for- . 
ever, with a ground rent of eight pounds, 
forever. Yes, George could stand that, but 
how about electric light? 

Well, that was an old story, and Mr. 
Chudleigh enjoyed an old story. Nowhere 
in Lavington, as George gathered, was there 
electric light. The local ring, it seemed, 
controlled the local gas company, and they 
stood right in the way of the introduction 
of electric light. If Mr. Hoppin wanted 
electric light, he would have to fetch it from 
Wincot, five miles away. 

“Gas company pays pretty fair divi- 
dends. It’s—well, it’s not good gas, and 
it comes rather high, but they have the 
whip hand.” 
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George felt dashed. How about steam 
heat? The agent pointed out that the 
house had no basement, but he wouldn’t 
say it was impossible. 
gested, tile up the inglenook and burn coal? 
They had a very nice green and brown tile 
now, that was very tasty. George agreed. 
Anything for heat! 

And a stove in the dining room—one of 
those big cast-iron stoves—that would be 
comfy. George assented again. One night 
of the arctic was enough for him. 

“‘ But say, Chudleigh,” burst out George, 
“can nothing be done about those awful 
depressing ceilings upstairs?” 

“They might be raised, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Chudleigh, with a laugh that shook 
his paunch. 

George resented that laugh. He hated 
low ceilings. He loved the idea of raising 
the roof; but when he pressed for it, Mr. 
Chudleigh could only reply: 

“Mr. Hoppin, it’s for you to say, of 
course. Personally, I never believe in med- 
dling with a good roof; but you have the 
say-so, undoubtedly.” 

George switched to the bathroom. 

“What do you make of that geyser?” 
he inquired. 

“T haven’t laid on gas myself, so I can’t 
say; but why not come down with me to 
the shop, and see Ernest Candy? He’s my 
son-in-law. Very smart chap—very pro- 
gressive. You can depend on him.” 

Ernest Candy, the Lavington hustler, 
was a small, dapper man of thirty-five with 
a neatly waxed mustache. He was brisk 
and full of sagacity. He understood George 
exactly. He had a whole shelf of thick 
volumes printed on glazed paper, packed 
with grave photographic reproductions, 
numbered 197AA or 213BZ, showing the 
best models of the current year. On a 
separate sheet of inferior paper, which Er- 
nest Candy quickly consulted under the 
desk, were the prices, which nowhere ap- 
peared in the picture book. 

The tiled fireplace, the carved over- 
mantel, the wrought-iron and colored glass 
chandelier, the stained glass window for 
the hall—there they all were, in the richest 
profusion. In the back room of the hard- 
ware shop, where the safe was kept, George 
was urged to feel quite at home. He did. 
With his gray derby perched on the back 
of his head, pencil in hand, and cigar con- 
stantly relighted, he buzzed with plans and 
figures. 


Why not, he sug-- 
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On the last train he returned to London, 
leaving behind him a wake of brightness 
and rippled surfaces. 


IV 


At the Metropole he found no cable. 
He was disturbed; but the second porter 
at last discovered that an unknown man, 
G. McB. Poppin, had received a cable- 
gram. Could it be possible that this was 
for Hoppin, not for Poppin? 

Three shiny officials in morning coats 
deliberated carefully on this conundrum. 
At last, still very dubious, they yielded up 
the dispatch. 

Winnie had cabled, apparently, from the 
dental chair. The dentist had to keep her 
back until the next boat—a two weeks’ de- 
lay. George smiled at the reassurance in 
the message, and grabbed the postponement 
as a chance to make good. 

Lavington lived in a whirlwind for the 
next two weeks. Without any more ado, 
he moved into Sparrows End. The woman, 
sixty-two years old, who had looked after 
the house for Mr. Whitcroft, did not 
think it proper to live under the same 
roof as George, but she came in time to 
give him breakfast. Rosy-cheeked, spring- 
stepped, completely toothless, she was all 
of a dither when she approached the mas- 
ter, and met every remark with a musical 
“ Very good, sir.” She fluted “‘ Good mawn- 
ing” when she arrived; but, to tell the 
truth, George hardly saw old Alice. He 
was superintending, measuring, barking, 
frowning, making decisions. He was bril- 
liantly good-humored and wildly busy. 

He hardly noticed it when Venables, the 
porter, came with a clothes basket and 
claimed the apples on the big tree to the 
right. These apples, it was explained to 
the bewildered proprietor, had always been 
a perquisite of the Venableses. He hardly 
noticed it when Crump, the drayman, came 
to him from the vicar to ask for five bob, 
because his horse “ had took and had a fit, 
and died.” All the gentry of the neighbor- 
hood, it appeared, were giving five bob 
apiece. George, not to be outdone by ma- 
jors and baronets, gave Crump ten bob, 
and got a profuse acknowledgment of his 
generosity. 

A dim figure seemed to be raking in the 
garden, hired by the timid Alice. George 
was glad to have this man, whose name 
turned out to be Cocker; for in the after- 
noon he decided to pull down the creepers 











that were hanging so gloomily over the 
windows of the big bedroom. 

But he did not lay hands on the creep- 
ers without smiting the heart of Laving- 
ton. Miss Tench, the vicar’s daughter, saw 
Cocker on the ladder. She knew Cocker. 

“What are you doing, Cocker, you 
wicked creature?” she demanded through 
the hedge. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Miss Phyllis,” 
he said ruefully. “It’s the new gentle- 
man’s orders.” 

Miss Phyllis Tench called her Alsatian 
wold dog and flamed: home. 

“ Father,” she proclaimed, ‘“‘ you’ve got 
to see Chudleigh this instant! This little 
brute will destroy every inch of Sparrows 
End. Poor Mrs. Whitcroft—it’s too sick- 
ening! Father, do you hear?” 

‘“‘ My child,” said the vicar, “ I do hear, 
and I quite agree. Where shall I find 
Chudleigh?” 

“ Office,” she said. 
thick. Chudleigh 
strafe him!” 

The Rev. Mr. Tench, tall, spare, high of 
color, regarded himself as a sterling north 
countryman forced to deal sternly with the 
effete south of England. Hence his forcible 
beginning: 

“It’s infamous, Chudleigh. He’s plan- 
ning the most atrocious changes!” 

“ Just a few modern improvements, Mr. 
Tench.” 

“A bay window, Chudleigh?” 

“ He’s waiting for his missuc about 
that.” 

“ But it’s intolerable, man! It’s as bad. 
as Astor at Hever, and Lavington is not 
Hever! Where is this American invasion 
to stop?” 

Mr. Chudleigh was dazed. 

“I’m sure I can’t say, Mr. Tench.” 

Mr. Tench clumped out of the office, 
his color higher than ever. At the door he 
halted. 

“T call it downright savagery, man— 
downright savagery. It mustn’t be tol- 
erated in Lavington!” 

Mr. Chudleigh mumbled all the way to 
the door. 

Setting his Lancashire jaw, the vicar 
strode straight to Sparrows End, to see this 
Mr. Hoppin in person. Something of an 
antiquary and much of a patriot, he felt 
that this matter called for plain dealing. 

Alice was out shopping. The reverend 
gentleman entered, at George’s shouted re- 


“‘ Dad, do lay it on 
is an old coward— 
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quest. George was in his shirt sleeves, per- 
spiring delightfully. The chandelier of 
wrought iron and colored glass was 
almost ready to go in place; but things were 
upset, as a plank floor was being laid over 
the bricks. It came high, but it was a 
rush job, and a rush job thrilled George 
like wine. 

“Mighty glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Tench. I guess my wife and I 
will be very pleased to become attendants 
at your church. You see I’m right in the 
thick of the battle!” 

Stiff as a poker, the caller inclined his 
head. He said nothing. He could think 
of nothing to say. 

Help came unexpectedly. 

“ Be seated in the dining room. How 
do you like the stove?” 

Mr. Tench was about three inches taller 
than George. He turned on the American 
his steel blue eye, his high nose, his taut, 
bluish red jaw. 

“‘ Since you ask me, Mr. Hoppin, I am 
constrained to say that I think it simply 
abominable!” 

George was taken aback so completely 
that he stumbled into the hall, his hands on 
his hips. 

“ Abominable?” he said, in pure in- 
quiry. ‘“ What’s biting you?” - 

The visitor glared. 

“The whole thing, sir—the whole infer- 
nal thing! It’s sacrilege! You are tearing 
down the creepers, you are plastering up the 
beams, you have destroyed the most charm- 
ing inglenook in this part of Kent! You 
are behaving, sir, like an unutterable bar- 
barian! I—I think it would avail you not 
at all to attend my services. I have noth- 
ing to say that could possibly edify you.” 

He put on his flat hat, in the hall. It 
was the civilized equivalent of spitting in 
George’s eye. 

George gulped. 

“Say!” he protested. ‘“ You think all 
that? You call me a barbarian? You 
sent a fellow here last week to collect 
money for a horse. I didn’t know him or 
you, but did I turn him down? I helped 


‘him out; and now you bawl me out be- 


cause I trim some rotten vines to get a 
little daylight into the crazy attic upstairs. 
Say, you’re a hell of a neighbor! That 
isn’t the way we treat new residents in 
New Rochelle.” George had lived in New 
Rochelle close on fourteen months. “ This 


is my own house, ain’t it?” he barked, get- 
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ting his second wind. “I guess I can do 
what I like with a house that’s bought and 
paid for! Do you get me?” 

A cold feeling waved through the Rev. 


Mr. Tench. He felt sick. -He turned and > 


walked out through the gate, his shoulders 
consciously squared. 

George stood on the threshold like a 
bristling terrier. Then he turned sharply 
“in. His lips were white. He scratched his 

hair, trying to remember where he had 

hung his coat. He couldn’t remember. He 
didn’t know what he was looking for. He 

put on his overcoat, over his shirt sleeves, 

“0 scowled at the old oak chest in the 
all 

Barbarian! Sacrilege! the whole infernal 
thing! That old beet face! George didn’t 
give a hoot for him; but what would Win- 
nie think of it? He felt a sudden desire to 
sit down. 

A dismay such as he had not known for 
many years invested the soul of George 
McBean Hoppin. He sat with puckered 
brow, staring meaninglessly at the ground. 
Winnie—that was the real proposition. He 
felt thoroughly sobered, and a good deal 
scared, 

Winnie was English. That was why he 
fell for her. She wasn’t flighty, like him- 
self. She didn’t fly off the handle. She 
knew her own mind. The qualities of 
Winnie suddenly towered over him like the 
Palisades over a drowning man. 

She had often puzzled him by the cer- 
_tainties she possessed about life and taste— 
certainties to which he had no clew, cer- 
tainties that baffled and awed him. Win- 
nie could tell about any woman at the 
club who was a bit off—could tell instant- 
ly. She always said there was something 
the matter with Eddie Hubbell, and she 
was right. Intuition—that was it. She 
seemed to have been born with an insight 
into hidden things; and here he had gone 

. ahead, committing sacrilege in the house 
where she was born! 


George felt stricken. 


V 


WHEN Alice came home with the cab- 
bage, she found the master very quiet in- 
deed. 

All through dinner he kept thinking. He 
had gone into the thing with Ernest 
Candy, determined to make the place hab- 
itable. It was true about the ingleriook 
being the most charming in this part of 
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Kent, and he wasn’t particularly stuck on 
the way it had been blocked off, or on the 
green and yellow tiles that trimmed the 
grate, or on the yellow oak overmantel; 
but what else could you do? If you sat 
in the old inglenook, you were baked alive. 
If you sat out in front of it, you saw heat, 
but you got none of it. That cast-iron 
stove there threw out more heat than twen- 
ty inglenooks. 

“It was all right for the fellows who 
loaded up with port wine every night, but 
that doesn’t hit the Hoppins,” he said. 

He went broodingly in to look at the big 
room. Yes, it struck home—something had 


‘ fled. The first night he saw it, it had an 


atmosphere of class. N mm; where was that 
atmosphere? 

He couldn’t blame himself for the floor. 
You can’t heat a brick floor from an ingle- 
nook. He couldn’t blame himself for cov- 
ering the beams. You had to get a warm 
air chamber, or you’d freeze to death up- 
stairs. He couldn’t blame himself for the 
chandelier. The wall brackets had to go 
when the inglenook went, and Candy swore 
that wrought iron was the thing; but in 
some mysterious way, which he could not 
grasp, the charm of Sparrows End seemed 
to have departed. 

When he had first come into it, it spoke 
of life that had gone before of old-timers 
who had sat on the benches in the ingle- 
nook, and baked apples there, and stirred 
the pot, and told old stories. Now—he 
didn’t know why—it looked like a piece of 
cheese. George Hoppin’s soul sent up a 
long, lonely wail. 

“Let ’er rip!” he had told Cocker, when 
Cocker tried to call a halt on the trimming 
of the creeper. 

That was because he had a bay window 
in mind, where they could all three have 
breakfast, and look out at the garden while 
they read the Sunday papers from New 
York. And then that stained glass window 
on the stairs—it came ready made, of 
course, and he told them to cut into an old 
beam to get the height. That was sort of 
rotten. 

The changes upstairs, too—his con- 
science gave him a pang. He had ac- 
tually ordered new doors, oak, full height. 
He could not understand how he had done 
it so cheerfully, laying down the law to the 
silent English carpenter. 

“We want a regular bedroom, see—we 
want a regular bedroom!” 















And this was in Winnie’s own house, her 
birthplace! 

A sky-rocket hope went through him that 
he could grow unusually fast creepers, to 
give the right appearance, within a week; 
but he abandoned it. The harm was done. 
He would have to take his medicine. 

It was an unusually chastened George 
who boarded the train to meet Winnie at 
Southampton. 

“Oh, God!” he said to himself, half an 
hour before the steamer docked. ‘“ Oh, 
God, I was a boob! Why couldn’t I have 
waited till she gave it her O. K.? I’ve 
crabbed everything!” 

He saw Winnie on deck, and caught her 
look. That heartened him. She brought 
the kid, and they both waved to him, bless 
their hearts! She was a trifle pale, but she 
would soon rest up in the country. 

There she was on the wharf—his little 
girl, She was perfectly calm, with eyes 
somewhat grave, but always kind. She 
smiled to see George so nervous to grab a 
customs inspector. She got one for herself, 
without lifting a finger. 

George never knew how they rode from 
Southampton to Waterloo, and from Vic- 
toria to Lavington. She had much to tell 
him, of course, and her teeth to show him, 
and there was his victory for Peerless 
Products to recount; but he felt like a 
criminal being brought to the scene of the 
offense. 

He sent Junior, in the village’s only cab, 
to escort the eight boxes. He took her on 
foot, by the longest way—the road that 
skirted the village. Somehow it had seemed 
right, in the train, that the curtain of a 
winter day had dropped on the country- 
side, like the gray dust cloths on the coun- 
ters of a shop; but suddenly the dust cloths 
had fluttered away in the light wind, and 
the sun had come out again. There was 
living purple in the hedgegrows, there were 
green leaves still dewy, yellow upturned 
earth in the newly plowed fields, and color 
flickering through the air on a hundred 
wings. 

She walked with him, tightening on his 
arm. 

The Tenches, on the other road, watched 
with secret scorn the arrival of her multi- 
ple boxes. They viewed Junior with every 
misgiving. 

From Sparrows End the trace of work- 
men had been temporarily removed, so that 
he could show her the house to advantage; 
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but as they came near it, his heart sick- 

ened. He saw the raw wall, bare of creep- 
ers. He forced a smile at Junior, who was 
waving to his father from the top window, 
but underneath he churned up mud. He 
couldn’t look Winnie in the eye. 

Though a coal fire was burning irf the 
new grate, and Alice had tea ready, the 
windows were open to the bright, mild af- 
ternoon. The starlings were calling in the 
garden. Apples, ripe and bountiful, were 
still in the branches of the trees. They; 
were hardly in the door before Alice ap- 
peared, gleaming in white cap and apron. 

“Tea, if you please, ma’am,” she an- 
nounced. 

Passing his hand nervously around his 
chin, George followed his wife and Junior 
into the big room. 

Winnie’s eyes ran around instantly. He 
saw it. Her hands were busy with the but- 
tered toast, but her eyes roamed the walls, 
the ceiling. He saw her gasp. He saw 
her look for the inglenook and dwell on the 
tiles. He saw her glue on the chandelier, 
and then follow down to the new wooden 
floor. 

“Oh, Geordie darling!” 

He hadn’t a word. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “ My heart just sank 
when I saw Sparrows End again, but, dar- 
ling George, what miracles you’ve done 
with it!” 

George risked a quick glance. Her eyes 
were a warm liquid brown. She had no 
kick! 

“Tt’s a dream!” she said, standing up, 
still with a bit of toast in her hand. “TI 
said to myself when we walked down the 
road, ‘ Whatever is he up to?’ Then I saw 
the old house, and I was positively fright- 
ened. If I should have to go back to the 
curse of my childhood life, why, I’d just as 
soon be dead and buried!” 

“ Winnie?” he spoke in real alarm. 

“Yes, Geordie.” There was almost a 
tear in her voice. ‘ You don’t know how 
miserably I suffered in this house.” 

“‘ What was it?” he pleaded. 

“ Chilblains, darling. I nearly went mad 
with chilblains. Oh, it was so damp, and 
the inglenook just drove them wild! I had 
chilblains from October to April, every year 
of my life, and I’ve never once had them 
in America. You can’t imagine! Every 
night I scratched them for ages before I 
could get to sleep. I scratched my toes 
until they bit like salt, and then I scratched 
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my poor little fingers with my other poor 
little fingers!” Her eyes were moist. “TI 
can laugh now, with this lovely grate here, 
but it was a—a tragedy!” 

Junior watched her, a connoisseur in 
family tears. He decided that these were 
the other kind. 

“ Kin I get out my bat, and play in the 
_garden, mum? You promised me. It 'll 

be dark if I don’t hurry.” 

George ignored Junior. 

“‘ Wait till you see the stove, Win.” 

He dragged her to the dining room. 

Like it? It was wonderful. She was 
dazed by the stove. She exclaimed at the 
vision of the stained glass window. She 
was enchanted at the thought of new doors. 
She looked toward heaven with joy, meas- 
uring the prospect of a raised ceiling. 

George’s pin feathers sprang out again. 
Then he told her of the Rev. Mr. Tench. 

She looked as nearly ferocious as ever 
Winnie could. 

“ Why, wasn’t he horrid? Why, this is 
as warm as toast. It’s a beautiful even heat 
all over the whole house. I can’t imagine 
why he talked so. I hated the beams, 
Geordie. They harbor so many spiders, 
and creepers give you rheumatism. Why, 
this is like a nice new house! It’s as good 
as New Rochelle, and it has a much bigger 
garden.” 

“It’s five miles to the nearest links,” 
said George, in dishonest objection. 

“Oh, well, Geordie, I always tell you 
you can’t expect to have everything.” 

It was a triumph. 

Early in the morning Junior was up, and 
George had to show him the old well at 
the end of the garden. As the boy tried to 
find bottom, George, against his will, looked 
back at the barbered spot where he had 
cut away the creepers. Something winced 
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in him. Winnie couldn’t really have seen 
it, or perhaps she was hiding her feelings. 

“That Tench!” he said to himself. ‘“ He 
doesn’t worry me any; but how could I 
do it? Those leaded panes, and the tiled 
roof, and the timbering! Say, it’s a shame, 
but the ivy’ll come on again. And I want- 
ed to have a big wart of a bay window put 
on it!” 

Well, last night he was so crazy that he 
nearly put the plans into Winnie’s hands. 
He was saved that, anyway. 

The sound of a band came from the other 
side of the hedge—just outside. It was the 
Salvation Army, celebrating Sunday morn- 
ing. George cocked his ear, smiling. 

“Great stuff!” he said. ‘Here, son, 
give ’em two bits. Scoot!” 

It seemed to him wonderful to be stand- 
ing here in Kent, in Winnie’s home, listen- 
ing to the Salvation Army. 

He went back into the big room, and 
found Candy’s estimate for the bay win- 
dow just where he had put it, on the top of 
his papers. He might be a barbarian, as 
the old stiff said, but he wouldn’t ruin the 
house outside as well as the inside. He 
tore the document clean in two and laid 
it on the fire. 

The band had clanged and stopped. A 
high, reedy voice had begun a harangue 
that wafted in to George on a thin pennant 
of sound. 

“ The hall-seeing heye is even now upon 
you, and—” 

George grinned. 

“ Not on your life!” he said, as the bits 
of paper, burned to blackness, danced gay- 
ly in the fire. 

“Oh, Geordie, isn’t it heavenly?” said 
Winnie, on the stairs. “ But,” she said, 
“T think this room needs brightening. Do 
you think we could afford a bay window?” 





HOMESICKNESS 


THE wind stopped at my door to-day; 
*Twas such a little breeze, quite spent 

With all its wanderings on the way— 
It stopped and rested ere it went. 


I caught the fragrance of a rose; 
The wind no message left, no name; 
But these I guessed, for my heart knows 


The distant garden whence it came! 


Charlotte M: ish 





Givers and ‘Takers 


SHOULD A GIRL EVER LET A MAN KNOW THAT SHE CARES 
FOR HIM? 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


\ X YITH eyes growing suddenly sick, 

Rose Walton saw that the per- 

son in the roadster beside Dr. 

Reed was the new girl in town, Betty Ken- 

nedy. The Sunday morning sunshine 

caught the yellow and white of the girl’s 

sports hat as they turned the corner of 
Union Street. 

“ He is taking her along on his calls,” 
Rose thought, “ just as he has taken me so 
many times!” 

Rose had come out on the front veranda 
of the cottage to tie up a trailing branch 
of wistaria. They had noticed at the break- 
fast table that it was down. She wore a 
blue apron dress, and her curling, light 
brown hair was knotted back with two pins. 
Rose luxuriated in being slightly careless 
on Sunday morning. Six days a week she 
worked in the office of a seed house. 

She went on tying up the vine. Never 
had the wistaria been more beautiful. 
Heavy with hanging bloom, it wreathed 
her as she stood there; but now the sweet- 
ness was gone from the morning. 

She had heard whispers about the doctor 
and the new girl, but this was the first time 
she had seen them together. Such an in- 
formal hour, too—Sunday morning! And 
in the evening he was coming to have sup- 
per with Rose and her mother. 

As Rose went back into the kitchen, her 
mother looked up from washing dishes. 
The rinsing pan was of blue enamel, and 
the clear hot water in it glittered. 

“What’s the matter?” her mother de- 
manded. “One girl goes out to tie up the 
wistaria, and another comes back.” 

Rose laughed. Her mother delighted 
her. Ever since she was small Rose had 
worshiped the tall, still woman with the 
veiled, dark eyes. Rose herself was rather 
sturdily built, with wide-open gray eyes. 


She considered her mother a vastly superior 
person. 

“ Bart is taking Betty Kennedy on his 
rounds this morning — the new girl, you 
know—Mrs. Heath’s niece.” 

“Qh!” The hands in the dish pan, 
beautiful still in spite of hard work, slid a 
cup from the soapy water into the clear. 
A frown appeared between the straight, 
black brows, as, for a second, Ellen Wal- 
ton’s eyes seemed less veiled. 

Rose’s heart quickened. All her think- 
ing life she had hoped to get behind that 
veil; but only for a second did the older 
woman reveal a glimpse of soul. Then the 
curtains fell, and, as always, the deep gold 
voice carried smoothly. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t let that worry me, if 
I were you,” said Mrs. Walton. 

Rose stood still, a fire of grief running 
through her. 

“ Wouldn’t you, Ellen? Wouldn’t you?” 

When Rose’s father died, ten years 
ago, Rose, in a mood of small-girl protec- 
tiveness, had begun calling her mother by 
her first name. 

“‘'We are two women together now,” she 
had said, and Ellen Walton had seemed 
pleased. 

“No, indeed, I shouldn’t worry,” repeat- 
ed her mother. “A man was never won 
by too much caring.” 

“ But, Ellen, what if you loved a man? 
What if he meant all the world—and 
heaven—” 

_ Rose caught up the dish towel, and be- 
gan to dry china fast. 

“Child, child!” The voice ran deep 
with pity. “I’msosorry! I wish—I wish 
you didn’t care about him! Men don’t ap- 
preciate it. You should never let a man 
know that you give him a second thought.” 

Rose lifted her head sharply. 
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“ Oh, I know, I’ve heard that advice all 


my life—keep a man guessing; never let 
Ellen, I don’t like 


him know you care. 
those tactics!” 

Ellen Walton started. 

“You don’t? Haven’t you any pride?” 

“Lots! I’m proud—of my feelings.” 

“‘ Gracious me, that will never do!” The 
hands made a soapy commotion. ‘“ You 
will always be hurt if you go through life 
that way. You must play the game, and 
never, never show what you really feel.” 

Rose looked steadily at her mother. El- 
len was speaking too fast, too nervously. 
The girl caught the veiled eyes with her 
unwinking steady ones. The veiled eyes 
shifted, would not be held. 

“She does not believe what she is say- 
ing,”’ Rose thought. 

A silence separated them, across which 
Rose yearned; but the curtains were down 
tight. 

“Are you going to church with me, 
dear?” 

“Not to-day. I want to think things 
out. Ellen, isn’t Mrs. Heath a selfish sort 
of woman?” 

“* All the women in that family are self- 
ish. That Betty Kennedy probably is, 
too. I wish you were selfish, Rose:” 

“ Ellen!” 

“I wish you would decide to marry Mr. 
Furniss. Now there’s a nice man—” 

“Ellen, don’t!” Mr. Furniss was the 
office manager, kindly and forty, who pro- 
posed to Rose once a month, on an aver- 
age. “ You’re dreadful, Ellen; but I don’t 
think you mean all you say.” 

The mother insisted that she did mean 
it—that she meant every word of it. 

“T wish you were selfish,” she repeated. 


II 


WHEN Ellen Walton was ready for 
church, Rose inspected and brushed her. 
She wished Ellen could have a new suit; 
yet her mother in shabby black possessed a 
distinction that many of the well-dressed 
townswomen lacked. 

It was a lovely morning, on the outside. 
Nature was atoning for a tardy spring. 
Rose took the faded hammock from its nail 
in the shed, and hung it between the apple 
trees in the back yard. How happy she 
could be, lying there under the blossoms, 
if it were not for Betty Kennedy! 

Rose Walton and her mother occupied a 
unique position in Yorke. Ed Walton had 
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belonged to one of the town’s nicest fami- 
lies. Poor, plodding old dear, so kind to 
them—and so unable to provide for them! 
When he died, and his widow announced 
her intention of working for other people, 
Yorke society had been shocked; but Ellen 
Walton had gone on with her plan, and had 
quietly advertised that she would do baking 
to order, assist at parties, launder fine gar- 
ments, and be temporary companion to old 
ladies and children. And she had done all 
those things with such dignity that the very 
people who hired her were apt to apologize 
for doing so, and nearly always included 
her in their invitations. 

‘“‘ What a pity Ed didn’t leave anything!” 
they said. 

But of course there were new people in 
town who did not remember Ed Walton, 
and they saw no reason for inviting the 
town’s “lady help ” to their functions; so 
now the Waltons were rather on the fringe 
of things. Wey 

Rose had gone to work as soon as she 
graduated from high school. She did not 
want to be a business girl, but she wanted 
to teach school still less, so there was no 
choice. She had never considered her lot 
a hard one, had never mourned for lost 
caste. She knew that with their real friends 
she and her mother still “ belonged,” and 
always would. 

She had played with Bart Reed ever 
since she was fifteen—and Bart certainly 
“belonged,” if any one did. Bart had 
growled a lot about her working in an 
office “‘ with a bunch of cheap kids ”—at 
which she had smiled. 

Now, lying on her back, staring up at 
the gnarled branches with their pink and 
white manifestations of deity, she thought 
about all those things. No wonder she had 
not considered her life hard—she had al- 
ways had Bart. No wonder she had not 
minded when her friends went off to col- 
lege. It had never occurred to her that he 
was less steadfast than she. She had sim- 
ply taken him for granted, she realized 
now. 

“T want him!” she said sharply. 

He must have been seeing quite a lot of 
Betty Kennedy. Why hadn’t he told 
Rose? When he came to supper to-night, 
would he mention taking Betty on his calls? 
She knew he would not. — 

“TI know I haven’t tried to play their 
game,” she admitted bitterly; “ the game 
they all advise—even Ellen—keep a man 














guessing; never let him know you care. I 
don’t believe I will play it, either!” 

Rose had a longer time to herself that 
day than she expected. When her mother 
came from church, she reported that the 
Dickensons’ maid was ill, and Mrs. Dick- 
enson was distracted with guests, and would 
Mrs. Walton be good enough to come in? 
Of course Mrs. Walton would; it was her 
bread and butter. 

As the afternoon stretched on, and Rose 
dressed, and prepared supper, her dislike 
of “ the game ” strengthened. She did not 
dress with special care, or experiment with 
cosmetics. She put on a gray-blue dress 
that Bart Reed had seen at least a dozen 
times. 

Sharp joy rose in her when, at half past 
five, his car made its purring, familiar halt. 
The biscuits were ready and the oven door 
ajar. She set the coffeepot on the gas, and 
went out to meet him. 

“Lo, Rose!” 

“Lo, Bart!” 

Dr. Bartley Reed was the kind of man 
women like to have around the house—the 
kind that can go into a kitchen without be- 
ing in the way. He was tall, broad, and 
blond; serious in work, bubbling in play. 

“Lord, I’m starved! Been jumping 
around the county all day. Um-m-m— 
biscuits!” 

Not a word about Betty Kennedy! 

“ You must be tired, Bart.” 

“ Not too tired to take you up Dan See- 
ley’s hill in the moonlight, after dishes are 
done.” 

Rose laughed. It would have been a 
nice speech—if she did not know about the 
other girl. 

The doctor ate largely, praising the bis- 
cuits—which were entirely praiseworthy— 
and finishing off with a second cup of cof- 
fee. Then, just as he always did, he piled 
the dishes expertly, carried them to the 
kitchen, and helped with the washing of 
them. 

Rose was furiously happy, working be- 
side him. It was not until they were five 

miles out of Yorke, climbing Dan Seeley’s 
hill on high, to Bart’s immense satisfaction, 
that she made a move toward carrying out 
oe resolution that had been forming all 
ay. 

“T saw you and Betty Kennedy this 
morning.” 

There was a sharp silence. 
mon her remark sounded! 


How com- 
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“Yes,” he admitted. “I couldn’t very 
well get out of taking her. Maud Allen 
roped me into a party last night, and Betty 
practically asked me. You know how it 
is, Rose!” 

“Now he is playing the game—the man’s 
side of it,” thought Rose. Aloud she said: 
“No, I don’t know how it is. I know you 
wouldn’t have taken her if you hadn’t want- 
ed to.” 

Bart gave the car gas, and they shot 
ahead. 

“T didn’t dream you were the jealous 
kind, Rose!” 

She knew she was expected to deny it, 
but what she said was— 

“ Well, I am—terribly!” 

He glanced sidewise. 

“ You're the last girl I’d suspect of cry- 
ing to hold a mortgage on a man,” he said. 

“Am I? Oh, I know—girls are sup- 
posed to eat out their hearts in secret; but 
I’m not going to be orthodox to-night. I’m 
going to tell you, once for all, that—I 
care!” 

She was amazed that her voice sounded 
so natural. She sat still, her head high. 
Bart was lumped miserably behind the 
wheel. 

“ Well, I guess you know I think a lot 
of you, too,” he muttered. “It’s meant a 
lot, knowing you!” 

The finality of the tense stabbed Rose. 

“ I—I like you—oh, just awfully,” he 
went on. “I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate—oh, damn it, you make me feel 
like a cad!” 

“It’s not your fault if you like Betty 
better than me, Bart. The only thing not 
quite fair was your trying to keep it from 
me; but you were only playing the man’s 
game as it’s usually played.” 

They had passed the top of the famous 
hill, and had never thought of the moon- 
light. Rose pitied him his misery. She 
was, for the purposes of the moment, se- 
rene and poised. 

“You mustn’t think I’m not fond of 
you, Rose!” This with a rush of sincerity. 

“I know you are,” she said gently. “ As 
long as you can’t care the way I do, it’s all 
right; but don’t bother coming around any 
more. I shan’t think it’s queer if you 
don’t.” 

Unheeded miles sped by. They turned. 
They were on the way home now, and now 
they were drawing up before the cottage. 

“ Tf you knew how I feel—like a rotter!” 
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“Why should you? If a girl can’t re- 
turn a man’s feeling, she doesn’t blame her- 
self. Why should it be different with a 
man?” 

He gripped her hands. 

“ Rose, you’re great—to understand just 
how it is. I want you to know that I do 
appreciate—”’ 

She pulled her hands away, and jumped 
out. 

“ Good night, Bart!” 


Going up the red brick walk to the house, 
she felt a desire to laugh hysterically. She 
didn’t know any other girl who would have 
made an avowal of love to a man who 
didn’t want her. Ellen would be shocked. 

Yet she had come out of the encounter 
so much better than Bart. Poor boy! Her 
strange tactics had rather taken advantage 
of him. 

Ellen had not come home from Mrs. 
Dickenson’s. Rose went upstairs and un- 
dressed quickly. She did not want to talk 
to her mother to-night. Her serenity was 


already slipping, and misery was catching 
at her in great gusts, accusing her, saying: 
“If you had played the game, perhaps 


you could have kept him!” 

“No, no!” moaned Rose. 
tell him the truth!” 

But misery continued to flay her until, 
worn out with emotion, she fell asleep. 
That was long after Ellen tiptoed upstairs 
and paused for a moment at her door. 


Ill 


A Few days after that Rose met Betty 
Kennedy at the home of Lillian Gorman. 
The Gormans wouldn’t have dreamed of ex- 
cluding the Waltons from their invitations. 

The new girl with the bright, bobbed 
hair was charming to Rose—with the charm 
of the girl who knows that she is taking 
away the other’s man. Rose understood 
that. Her clear eyes looked through and 
beyond, and what she saw made her sick 
at heart, because she knew that Bartley 
Reed did not see it. 

For one thing, Betty Kennedy was a 
scalp collector. Girls do not exhibit their 
scalps to men, but to other girls. She 
bragged, in a perfectly proper fashion, of 
the men who had admired her. When one 
girl, notorious for saying the wrong thing, 
asked her what she intended to do with 
her latest conquest, she replied with a 
shrug and a smile. 


“T had to 
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Rose did not have a good time at that 
party. She felt the concerted mental pull 
away from the subject of the doctor, on her 
account. She wished they would go on 
talking about him. She wanted the truth, 
no matter what it was. 

Betty Kennedy was a lovely little thing 
to look at. She used rouge more daringly 
than the Yorke girls, and consulted her 
vanity case openly. She smiled a great 
deal, and spoke a racy language of slang. 
Her “line” amused Rose Walton at first, 
but before the evening was over she grew 
tired of it. 

From her mother Rose learned the inside 
history of Betty. She was not a wealthy 
girl at all, as was supposed. She was the 
orphan child of Mrs. Heath’s sister, and 
Mrs. Heath was none too pleased to have 
her there. Rose wondered why Betty did 
not go to work for a living, instead of be- 
ing dependent on an aunt who did not want 
her. 

As the spring ripened, it began to look 
as if Mrs. Heath would soon be relieved of 
her niece. Betty and Dr. Reed were seen 
everywhere together. He was not a par- 
ticularly good catch in a financial way, but 
he “belonged,” and his practice was a 
steadily growing one. 

Rose had not told her mother about her 
last evening with Bart. She had seen que- 
ries in Ellen’s eyes, but she was not ready 
to answer them. 

One hot evening in late June, as the two 
women were in the kitchen, baking cookies 
for the Masonic fair, Ellen herself burst out 
with— 

“Aren’t you and Bart friends any 
more?” 

“ Friends—nothing more.” 

Ellen dumped a panful of brown cookies 
bottom side up on a towel. 

“It isn’t right for that little taker to 
have him!” 

“What did you call her?” 

“ A taker. There are just two kinds of 
people in the world, Rose—givers and tak- 
ers. No one but a taker would endure Mrs. 
Heath’s tongue. A giver would get out and 
work for a living.” 

“What a queer classification!” 

The oven door banged discreetly — not 
hard enough to endanger the rising cookies. 
Rose looked at her mother, and saw—won- 
der of wonders!—that the veil was down. 
Ellen’s soul was pouring through her eyes 
toward Rose. 
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The girl’s heart stood still. She hard- 
ly dared breathe, for fear of checking this 
thing for which she had longed. 

“ T wanted you to have him,” Ellen was 
saying. ‘‘ Why weren’t you born a taker, 
instead of a giver? Takers always come 
out the best!” 

“ Am I a giver?” 

“Ves, child, if there ever was one. I 
used to pray that you wouldn’t be. I want- 
ed you hard and selfish.” 

“ Ellen! You mean that?” 

More cookies bottom side up—dozens of 
them now. 

“The givers pour out and pour out, and 
the takers just take and take!” Rose 
knew, from the deluge of words, that she 
was hearing a philosophy that was the 
growth of years. “ The takers are clever. 
You aren’t clever, Rose. He'll marry that 
girl; but I hope you didn’t let him know 
that you care!” 

“T did, Ellen.” 


“Oh, oh! I might have known! You 


are me all over again!” 

The flame wavered, and Rose thought 
the veil was coming back. 

“‘ Mother, tell me!’’ she breathed. 


Ellen Walton turned her back, attending 
to the oven. She began to speak in low, 
faltering tones. 

“I did the same thing, twenty years 
ago, and—TI lost, too.” 

The roar of the gas stove almost drowned 
the words. Rose waited in an agony. It 
seemed as if she could not bear it if her 
mother should stop talking. 

“We had been going together for years 
—like you and Bart,” the low tone went 
on. ‘ I—I worshiped him, and he knew 
it. He went to college, and met another 
sort of a girl, and I—I almost died of hu- 
miliation. Oh, I prayed you would be 
spared that!” 

“T don’t feel humiliated, Ellen.” 

“You don’t? To wear your heart on 
your sleeve—and lose?” 

“Not one bit. Ellen, is that why you 
married daddy?” 

Ellen Walton nodded. Rose felt a sud- 
den pity for her mother. They seemed 
more than ever “ two women together.” 

“You see, my mother told me I had act- 
ed unmaidenly, and that I ought to do 
something to make him think I didn’t care. 
So when your father came to Lawton, sell- 
ing goods—” 

Ellen’s eyes were actually pleading. 


“IT understand,” Rose said gently; 
“but ” she breathed deeply — “ I’d never 
do that, Ellen!” 

Her mother winced. 

“I know you wouldn’t,” she said hum- 
bly. “ Maybe—maybe you look down on 
me, Rose.” 

“No, no, darling! Times were different 
then. You were influenced—” 

“It wasn’t altogether that, I’m afraid,” 
said Ellen somberly. ‘“ I—I never had the 
courage you have. There was nothing for 
me to do but teach the country school, and 
grow into an old maid that was jilted. My 
mother talked about it so much, I—” 

“Don’t, Ellen! I understand how it 
was.” 

Rose was shaken by this discovery of 
weakness in her mother. 

“IT never expected to tell you this, 
Rose!” 

“ Did daddy make you happy?” 

More cookies dumped. 

“ Not really.” 

“And yet you advise me to marry Mr. 
Furniss!” 

“Your father gave me a home, and I 
had you. I’d like you to have a home and 
children.” 

“ Not that way!” 

Rose was never again to see a brown, 
uneven-edged drop cooky without recalling 
that hot evening. For several minutes 
there was no sound in the kitchen but the 
hurrying spoon and the muted latchings of 
the oven door. 

“ Did he marry the girl, Ellen?” 

“ Yes—just a little while after I married 
your father.” 

Rose stared in amazement. 

“ You married first?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” 

“ Will you tell me his name?” 

“ Aaron Moore. He runs the Lawton 
Eagle, I heard once that he and his wife 
didn’t stay together long. When the town 
got tired of eating out of her hand, she was 
ready to leave. They say he gave her a 
divorce.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that he is free, 
and you’ve never let him know that you 
are, too?” 

“ Of course I haven’t let him know!” 

“ But why not?” 

“What kind of a girl are you, Rose? 
Would you have me run after a man?” 

“TI would. That’s false pride.” 

“ No, no—I could never tell him delib- 
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erately. It’s a closed book. He and I 
have lived our lives.” 

“ But, Ellen, do you still care?” 

Ellen’s hands became still, and the flame 
in her eyes leaped up. She recalled the 
flame, and, in doing so, pulled the curtains 
down again. The voice that answered 
Rose was the voice the girl had always 
known. 

“What a question, child! Love—at my. 
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To Rose it seemed a sin that Aaron 
Moore should not know that her mother 
was free. The more she thought about it, 
the more of a sin it seemed. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell him myself?” she 
thought suddenly. “ Ellen never will!” 

The daring idea grew fast. A few days 
later she found herself making definite 
plans to see Aaron Moore. The idea fasci- 
nated her. Not only did it seem the right 
thing to do, but it appealed to her as ro- 
mantic. What was he like, this lost lover 
of her mother’s? 

She had planned to spend her two weeks’ 
vacation at a near-by lake, with a merry 
party of her father’s distant cousins. Now 
she decided to go on farther, to Lawton, 
and to stop at Lake Cynthia on the way 
back. Lawton was two hundred miles be- 
yond Lake Cynthia, on the same road. 

She would tell her cousins to expect her 
some time during the day. Then she would 
leave Yorke on the early train, and get 
back to the lake at ten that night. The 
extra railroad fare would be frightfully ex- 
pensive. She would have to do without the 
white hat and shoes that she had wanted 
to buy. 

When the day came, and she kissed Ellen 
good-by at six o’clock in the morning, she 
felt a pang of guilt. It was her first 
planned deception. 

The journey was not tiresome, for she 
was not used to traveling, and the changing 
view from the car window delighted her; 
but when she found herself actually on the 
street of the strange town, she wanted to 
flee. She did not know Lawton. Her last 
relative there had died when she was a 
baby. 

She started up the main business street. 
She did not want to provoke curiosity by 
inquiring. 

The office of the Eagle was not hard to 
find. It was a gray, dusty-windowed build- 
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ing wedged in between a grocery and a 
hardware store. She went in. A space 
was fenced off for visitors. Behind it stood 
a safe and a large, littered desk. Beyond 
was a door leading to the pressroom, 
gpa came the odor of type and printer’s 
ink. 

A stooped man appeared in the doorway. 
He wore an inky blue-and-white-striped 
apron, and he had not shaved his melan- 
choly face for several days. 

“ Anything I can do, miss?” 

“T wanted to see the proprietor.” 

“ He’s eatin’ his dinner. Better set down 
an’ wait.” 

Thank Heaven -that was not Aaron 
Moore! 

Yet when he did appear, he was not pre- 
possessing. He banged in at the door, a 
square man inclined to stoutness, in baggy 
gray clothes, with a harsh, forbidding face; 
but at least he was cleanly shaven, and at 
sight of a lady he grabbed off his felt hat. 

“What can I do for you?” 

The blue eyes that met hers were keen 
and impersonal. With his hat off, his head 
was like a lion’s, with a tousled shock of 
graying hair. 

“ Are you Mr. Moore?” Rose inquired, 
though she could hardly speak. 

“ I am.” 

“ My name is Rose Walton.” 

He waited courteously. 

“T’m Ellen Bigelow’s daughter.” 

There was @ ripple under the mask. 

“Well, well!” he said quickly. “ This 
is interesting! Your mother was an old 
friend of mine. Are you—living here- 
abouts now?” 

* No—we live in Yorke.” 

“T see! Yorke — yes, that was where 
your mother went when she married, as I 
remember.” 

“ Yes—we’ve always lived there.” 

“H-m! Let me see, wasn’t your father 
on the road for a drug house? Still in the 
same business, I suppose?” 

“ My father died ten years ago.” 

Rose wondered afterward what would 
have happened if Aaron Moore had not 
made the conversation. All she could do 
was to answer questions. 

“Ten years ago!” mused the man. “ I’m 
sorry to hear that, Miss Walton.” 

Up to this time he had been standing. 
Now he went behind the desk and sat 
down, so that all she could see was the 
leonine head and shoulders. 
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“T’m sorry to hear that,” he repeated. 
“ How time flies! So Ellen Bigelow has a 
girl as big as you!” 

it§ Yes.” 

“ You don’t favor your mother.” 

“ No—I wish I did.” , 

“ She was a nice-looking young lady. In 
fact’”’—the great head turned, and the 
eyes met Rose’s squarely—“ in fact, she 
was beautiful.” 

“T know she must have been, Mr. 
Moore, because—she is yet. But I mustn’t 
take any more of your time. I just 
dropped in—” 

Rose got up uncertainly. She did not 
know how to terminate the call. 

“ How long do you remain in Lawton, 
Miss Walton?” 

“ Only till the five o’clock train.” 

“ Had your dinner?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you—I had some sand- 
wiches on the train.” 

Aaron Moore rose heavily, and called 
back in the direction of the pressroom: 

“Going out for a few minutes, Pete. 
Now you come along with me,” he com- 
manded Rose. “ This town isn’t fixed very 
good on restaurants, and the hotel dining 
room is closed by now, but we have some 
ice cream parlors. I can’t let Ellen Bige- 
low’s girl go back home without a little 
something!” 

He was taller than he had seemed. Rose 
was a strong walker, but she had to hurry 
beside his long, heavy steps. 

He looked out of place sitting in a little 
iron-legged chair, eating a chocolate nut 
sundae; but he ate it to the last drop. 

“ There’s still a longish time till five 
o’clock,” he observed. ‘“ If you’ve nothing 
better to do, I have a car in the garage— 
well, not a car, exactly, but I’d like to show 
you a bit of. the country your mother used 
to know.” 

“T’d love to go, Mr. Moore!” 

They drove about the town, and he 
pointed out the churches and the schools. 
Then, a little way out, he showed her her 
grandfather’s homestead, now a dreary, 
rented place.” 

“ And there ”—he indicated a stiff red 
brick house, vacant, surrounded by tall 
grass—“ is where I lived when I was mar- 
ried. They look after me at the hotel now. 
: wasn’t much good keeping bachelor’s 

all.” 

When they rounded their way back into 
town, he bought her a. box of candy, and 
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took her to the station. He did not talk 
as much as he had at first; but now Rose’s 
tongue had loosened, and she could chat 
about her work and her vacation plans. 
She wondered how she had ever thought his 
face forbidding. There was something 
wistful and small-boyish about it. 

“You must remember me to your 
mother,” he said, as the train came in. 

“T couldn’t very well do that. She— 
doesn’t know I came.” 

He looked at her slowly, and a hint of a 
twinkle came into his eye. 

Then she was in the coach, smiling and 
waving her hand, and he was making a 
stiff, old-fashioned bow that ended in a 
kind of salute. He was nice! 

But what must he think of her, now that 
he couldn’t help but understand why she 
came? 

Oh, well, it didn’t matter what he 
thought. She had been compelled to do 
this, for Ellen. Through false pride Ellen 
had lost twenty years. Ellen’s happiness 
was worth taking a chance for. 

If Aaron Moore did not wish to under- 
stand—if the past was dead with him— 
Ellen need never know; but if he should 
one day come to Yorke, and he and Ellen— 

The possibility of happiness for Ellen 
threw Rose’s own misery into relief. A 
flat, let-down feeling pervaded her spirit. 
The pilgrimage was done, and there was 
nothing to buoy her up. 

She was tired and hungry. She would 
like a hot meal, but the dining car prices 
were beyond her. She bought two sand- 
wiches and a container of milk, and opened 
the box of chocolates. The chocolates were 
not very fresh. 

Her fellow passengers also lunched. A 
dash of rain caused a hurried closing of 
windows. The air was heavy with food 
odors. Children fretted, and grown people 
sprawled. Rose began to pity herself. 
What fun was it going to be at the lake, 
going through the motions of a good time? 
Always before, on her vacations there, Bart 
Reed had been able to run up for a day or 
two. 

What fun was there ever going to be in 
anything? 

When she got back to Yorke, she would 
enter night school and take up bookkeep- 
ing. If she was going to be a business 
woman, she would at least be a good one. 

She dozed a little, waking stiff and un- 
refreshed. The chocolates had made a bad 
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taste in her mouth. She wondered if any 
one would meet her at the lake. Oh, well, 
she might as well trudge a mile through the 
rain as anything else! 

What silliness, this self-pity! She pulled 
herself together, powdered her nose, and 
adjusted her hat. 


V 


At last they reached Lake Cynthia. She 
was the only passenger to get out. The 
train from Yorke would be there in ten 
minutes. She had better wait for it, in case 
some one might come to meet her. 

She dashed across the platform, through 
the rain, into the unlighted waiting room. 
Through the dirty window she saw a car 
coming from the direction of the lake. So 
Cousin George was meeting her, after all! 
Her spirits rose slightly. 

The car came close and slowed down 
with a familiar purr. The driver jumped 
out and came into the room. It was Bart- 
ley Reed. 


“ Rose! Your 


Where have you been? 
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mother said you came this morning, and 
I’ve met every train all day!” 

This was too much, too much piling on 
of hardship, to have him here! 

“‘T just came,” she said carefully. Her 
teeth wanted to chatter. “ What did you 
want to see me for?” 

“Oh, everything!” 

On Dan Seeley’s hill, famous for moon- 
light, romance had dropped away from her 
life, leaving stark fact. Here, in a dingy 
waiting room, with a rusty, leering stove 
for witness, romance drifted back on its 
gold wings. 

Another brief dash in the rain, then the 
snug, curtained inclosure of the roadster. 
Bart was talking, in broken bits of self- 
flagellation. 

“ All kinds of the usual fool—dazzled, I 
suppose — then lost— drowning. If it 
hadn’t been for knowing where you stood 
—something to hold on to—” 

“ But I have no proper pride, Bart. I 
didn’t play the game!” 

“There is no game between us, Rose!” 
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I HAVE sung much of flowers; 

Their tints, like rainbows sprung from pots of gold, all fade. 
Only when caught by some enthusiast, 

Tenderly wooed through patient unclocked hours 

In amethyst, carnelian, crystal, jade, 

Are their charms made 


To last. 


Ferns I have never sung, 
Though admiration has been wrung 
From me by their cool graces. 


They have no faces, 


As flowers have, to disturb 
Enjoyment of their scents and laces; 
Their nonchalance is restful yet superb. 


Bracken and maidenhair, 

The brave and mystically fair; 

Rock ferngale, fragrance yielding; 

Thorned tree ferns, shielding 

The eye from sulphur cones; 

Fern brakes like nodding bishops wielding 
Croziers of pixy-burnished woodland tones. 


I have sung much of flowers; 

But to-day’s dawn is fairy green, and gently turns 
My thoughts to a small pool far east, beyond 
The knowledge or the grasp of moneyed powers. 
In its jade cup a green-veiled fairy churns 


Gold with a fern’s 


Crisp frond. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 


















The Jungle Girl 


THE STORY OF A PACIFIC PARADISE WHICH CONTAINED 


XIII 


ONSIE’S cry for help ended in a gasp 
as it was cut off by a heavy blow from 
her captor. For days the men of the 

schooner had ignored and humiliated Jenn- 
sen; for a year Sonsie had stayed out of his 
reach, making him the laughing stock of 
the island. As yet he had found no way 
to revenge himself on the strangers, and 
had been able to get rid of a little of his 
spleen only by abusing Ogilvie; but now 
he could vent his wrath on the helpless girl. 

She had gone down in a heap. Too 
crazed with fury to care about caution, and 
bellowing like a wild beast, Jennsen stooped 
and caught her up again, and lifted her in 
his arms. She struggled desperately, and, 
being wet, she managed to wriggle out of 
his hold like some agile fish. At that, let- 
ting her lie, he kicked out at her savagely. 

But he heard running. He turned from 
the girl and went a few feet toward the 
village, listening. Some one was coming. 
Above the racket of the feast, Jennsen could 
hear hoarse cries. They sounded as ani- 
mal-like, and as full of rage and hate, as 
his own bellowing had sounded a moment 
or two before. 

Then, with a rush, a third figure came 
upon the scene. Like a battering-ram it 
hurled itself against Jennsen, and the two 
men, each with a throaty cry, went down 
together, grasping each other in mortal 
combat. 

Sonsie knew that some one had come to 
her aid, and was wrestling fiercely with 
Jennsen—that close to her those two were 
straining, panting, and making the dry 
sand fly; but she could not rise even to her 
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knees. She could barely move. Faintly 
she encouraged her rescuer. 

‘* Mister!” she called. 

The struggle went on and on. Jennsen 


was striving to kill his antagonist and it 
seemed certain that he would be the victor; 
but instead of drawing his knife, and mak- 
ing a quick ending of the fight, he chose a 
method at once more prolonged and, to him, 
more enjoyable. He used his fists and his 
feet. 

Struck by the big hands at the ends of 
those long arms, Philip Norton was knocked 
hither and thither. He was so outmatched 
that he had no chance to strike back, or to 
grasp Jennsen by the windpipe; but not yet 
was he ready to use his revolver, hopeful 
that he would not need it. 

At this stage of the contest, a third man 
took a hand, coming from the shadows on 
the far side of the piled canoes. Young 
Norton and Jennsen were now prone, the 
latter uppermost, and beating at Philip with 
his fists. The newcomer-——a tall, powerful 
man—halted beside the two. Then, for an 
instant, a flash light held in his left hand 
threw its yellow circle upon Jennsen’s face. 

Startled, Jennsen heaved himself to his 
feet. The face of the man holding the 
flash could not be seen, but Jennsen knew 
that this could only be some one from the 
schooner, and therefore an enemy. He 
stepped back, putting Philip Norton’s body 
between him and the third man, and drew 
his knife; but he found himself looking 
straight into the stubby barrel of an auto- ‘ 
matic pistol. 

He cried out, but not because of the 
weapon. Meager as was the light on that 
pale strip of beach, he knew who it was 
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that stood before him. He knew by the 
height and the outlines of the big figure. 

“ Bainbridge!” 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Mr. Jennsen?” said the 
planter softly. ‘Glad to see you again!” 

Jennsen swallowed and choked, unable 
to frame a sentence. 

“ Ain’t I just?” continued Bainbridge, 
with mock cordiality. “Especially when 
I find you trying to kill a friend of mine! 
And you can’t say ”—this with grim hu- 
mor—‘“ that when I met you I didn’t hold 
out my hand to you. Sorry I can’t shake, 
but you can see how busy I am,” he con- 
cluded, with a laugh. 

“‘ Sneak!” charged Jennsen. “ Keeping 
out of sight! Afraid to show yourself!” 

“ What’s the idea?” Bainbridge drawled. 
“Did I ever contract to come ashore in 
the first boat off any schooner that would 
fetch me back to my island? Did I?” 

His first daze over, Jennsen could think. 

“Ogilvie was right!” he exclaimed. 
“Right for once—the fool! Won’t he 
crow, though?” 

He burst out in a string of expletives. 

“Cut that language!” Bainbridge was 
suddenly curt. ‘‘ Throw that knife behind 
you—into the water!” 

Jennsen obeyed, and with almost sus- 
picious promptness. 

“'You’ve been ashore all the time!” he 
accused. 

““ No—just since you started out to the 
schooner; but I don’t plan to leave the 
island again—at least, not for quite some 
few years. I made Siru what it was, and 
got hounded off it. Now the old sand is 
under my hoofs again.” 

“And you're starting in by making the 
Kanakas drunk! Hear ’em? That’s a fine 
thing for you to do!” 

“That’s how they’ve been ever since I 
left,” Bainbridge answered; “ drunk most 
of the time, and treating their women folks 
like dogs, and letting the groves go wrong 
generally. You think I don’t know how 
it’s been? Jennsen, you’re the tool of the 
devil!” 

“ Well ”—sullenly—“ what are you go- 
ing to do with me? Keep me standing here 
all night, with that pistol?” 

“Too bad about you! Pretty soft, ain’t 
you? But you could drive that poor kid 
of MacFee’s out into the jungle, to live in 
the rain, and starve, and die!” 

Jennsen did not answer. He stared at 
the big man, and breathed hard. 
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“When I signed my lease with Lautaga,” 
Bainbridge went on, “I guaranteed law 
and order on Siru, and the safety of every- 
body’s life, white or brown. You ask what 
I’m going to do with you. Well, under 
that agreement, I’m taking you prisoner, 
as the man that drowned Andy MacFee 
and sent his little girl—” 

Jennsen had been resting after his fight 
with Philip Norton, and getting back his 
breath, knowing that he would need it in a 
new contest. When he had lifted himself 
from the prostrate body of the captain’s 
young son, though he had been utterly as-- 
tounded, nevertheless he had had the fore- 
sight to bring up with him, in his left hand, 
a quantity of dry sand. Now, with a sud- 
den tensing of his muscles and a throaty 
cry, he flung the sand into Bainbridge’s 
face. 

The automatic pistol spat flame and iron. 
Unhurt, Jennsen ducked, leaped over one 
man and past the other, and went crashing 
into a near-by clump of bushes. 

Bainbridge did not pursue, but dodged 
to cover in the lee of the piled outriggers. 
As he knelt, out of the dark into which 
Jennsen had disappeared there came the 
blast of a gunshot, a bellow of astonishment 
and rage, and the sound of cracking under- 
brush and running feet. 

A moment, and here came Jennsen back, 
slowly at first, but rapidly gaining speed. 
Though Bainbridge, concerned for young 
Norton’s safety, covered the other man 
with his pistol, he did not fire it a second 
time, realizing that Jennsen was wounded; 
for the heavy body was bent forward, so 
that it had to increase its pace in order to 
keep its balarce. 

Jennsen called out something, but so in- 
articulately that Bainbridge could not un- 
derstand. As he reached the canoes, he 
threw his arms about in windmill fashion. 
It was as if he were trying wildly to con- 
vey some message in pantomime. ‘Then 
he spun halfway around on his heels in the 
wet sand, and toppled backward into shal- 
low water. 

The planter hastened to Philip Norton, 
who was moving in pain, and murmuring 
something over and over. Bainbridge did 
not try to hear what it was that the young 
man was saying, but took him up in his 
arms and went staggering off with him in 
the direction of the tents. 

Behind was left the bound and sorely 
punished victim of Jennsen’s wrath. Bain- 
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bridge had not noticed Sonsie, and she 
could not attract his attention because she 
had fainted. 

XIV 


WHEN Ogilvie first opened his eyes the 
next morning, for the first few seconds he 
wondered what it was that made him feel 
so happy. Then he remembered a certain 
happening of the previous night, and a 
smile divided his full face. 

“Certainly things are changed!” he 
thought with satisfaction. ‘‘ Yesterday I 
was nobody. I could be held up and 
bawled out at every turn. To-day—” 

Through the mosquito netting that en- 
veloped Bainbridge’s big bed, he glanced 
around the single room of the hut. 

“Well, right off the bat I’ll be moving 
into a better house. That’s one item. I’m 
a free man now, and—I’m rich!” 

He sat up, his graying hair tumbled. 

“ Rich, and boss!” he added. “ Instead 
of playing second fiddle, I'll open my 
mouth when I feel like it, and I’ll handle 
the reins. It all just shows what a man 
can do if he uses his brains and his imagi- 
nation—thinks for himself—widens his ho- 
rizon—sees the game of life in a big way!” 

As he delivered himself of the patter 
which increased his importance in his own 
eyes, he took his watch from under his pil- 
low. The hour was not early; yet where, 
he asked himself, were the signs and sounds 
of the usual activities of the village? 

“T suppose every Kanaka on the island 
is dead to the world yet,” he growled. 
“ Stuffed with that canned truck, and full 
of booze! For the balance of their lives, 
this crowd ’ll be comparing Jennsen and 
Ogilvie to the Laura outfit!” 

Now the quiet was momentarily broken. 
To Ogilvie’s ears came the clear, musical 
tones of the schooner’s bell. 

“ A-a-a-ah!” he burst out triumphantly. 
“She didn’t go! Didn’t go at all! Just 
exactly as I said! But I was an old wom- 
an, boo-booing, and croaking, and cock- 
sure! Oh, ye-e-es! Well, who’s the smart 
Aleck now?” 

Then he laughed. 

“‘T sure got a rise out of him when I said 
Sonsie was aboard the tub—ha, ha, ha, ha! 
He wouldn’t swallow the Bainbridge part 
of it, though. Who’d think a man like 
Jennsen could go clean crazy about a girl? 
Well, there ain’t no fool like an old fool.” 

He sobered, feeling suddenly uneasy. 
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“‘But why ain’t the schooner gone? If 
it’s because the sailors got too drunk, I 
wonder how long they’re going to stick 
around here! Pshaw, didn’t I see all the 
tents come down? Far as I could make 
out, none of the sailors acted drunk then. 
Say, maybe the kid really is on board!” 

The thought worried him, and he got 
out from under the netting. 

“If she was to do a lot of blabbing— 
about her father, and Bainbridge, and how 
they used to run the island— she could 
make me a lot of trouble.” 

He hauled on his clothes and slipped 
into his shoes. 

“IT better be stirring,” he decided. 

Soon he was staring out to where the 
Laura rested on the quiet ocean like a gull, 
her white side and black spars silhouetted 
against a pale blue, misty sky. Though 
she still seemed to be exactly where she 
had been anchored since her arrival, gassy 
smoke was pouring from her, low down, 
under her scupper line—evidence that she 
was warming up her engine. 

“ She’s getting ready to go!” Ogilvie ex- 
claimed excitedly. 

The fighting cocks of the village had long 
since completed their greeting to the dawn; 
but now he heard the voice of a child. The 
little native was alternately whimpering and 
calling him: 

“ Okeefee! Okeefee!” 

It was a lad of ‘seven or eight, stending 
at the foot of the veranda steps. As Ogil- 
vie demanded to know what was wanted, 
the boy pointed a trembling hand toward 
the house of Lautaga and suddenly burst 
into tears. 

“ Okeefee!” he wailed. ‘“ Why does my 
mother not rise up? She has a too great 
sleep, my mother! Waka is afraid!” 

Ogilvie looked, and saw what sent him 
down from his house and toward the feast 
ground at a clumping gallop, breathing out 
astonishment and alarm as he went. To 
either side of every canvas strip, where the 
sun was sparkling on the new tinware, lay 
scores of brown bodies. 

“ Dead?” he asked himself. 

Arrived at the scene of last night’s cele- 
bration, he knew that the natives were not 
dead. Not only were their postures not 
those of dead people, but here and there 
one moved slightly, shifting his position, 
and brown chests heaved slowly and easily. 

“You swine!” Ogilvie scolded down at 
them, and fell to booting the two or three 
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men who sprawled nearest. ‘“ Hey, Yanlo! 
Burra, you tipsy fool! Get up! Get on 
your feet!” 

Even those he kicked did not seem to 
hear him. They turned over sleepily, smil- 
ing in their sleep. All the bright red was 
not yet rubbed from the painted cheeks of 
the dancers, and they looked healthily full- 
colored. 

Relieved of his first anxiety, Ogilvie now 
fell to laughing—which quieted the tears 
of the frightened boy. 

“ The joke’s on me!” admitted the white 
man, as he turned away. “ All that native 
toddy did was to paralyze my own crowd! 
No wonder they’ve been still all morning!” 

He could see no one up at the long 
house, and not a figure was moving among 
any of the near-by huts. Nevertheless he 
decided, whether he would be seen and 
heard or not, to use the predicament of 
the merrymakers as an excuse for publicly 
calling out to Jennsen. 

“T’ll go by,” he told himself, “like I 
expected to find him in bed. Waka’ll hear 
me, for one. Well, this is one time I can 
show up at MacFee’s house without being 
bullyragged! It’s mine now—not to men- 
tion what’s buried under it!” 

With the air of a man of affairs, he saun- 
tered off to carry out the farce, retracing 
his steps, hatless, past his own hut to the 
larger one. 

“ Jennsen!” he sang out, as he neared 
the MacFee place. “Are you up? Come 
out, and I’ll show you something worth 
looking at!” 

As he waited for the answer he did not 
expect, he suddenly felt the scalp of his 
head, upon which the sun was shining, be- 
gin fairly to crawl, and a creeping, chilling 
sensation shot down from it along his spine. 
From inside Jennsen’s house had sounded 
a strange noise! 

His eyes bulged. He stared at nothing. 

** But he’s—he’s—he’s—” he stammered, 
a sickening thought holding back the word 
“dead.” “That shot didn’t finish him!” 
he whispered presently. 

Again hearing a movement from within 
the house, and being scarcely able to en- 
dure his uncertainty, he hauled himself up 
to the veranda and entered. 

Once inside the woven door, he had to 
stand still for a little while, to allow his 
eyes to grow accustomed to the dim light. 
As he waited, he saw something move—on 
the matted floor, almost at his feet. Some 
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. one was stretched, hidden from sight, under 


an old quilt. 

“ Okeefee?”’ a voice questioned weakly. 

A small, white hand came out from under 
the quilt, and then was wearily dropped. 

“So you’re back!” cried Ogilvie. 

He was not so much astonished as he 
was relieved. Again he felt sure that his 
aim, when he fired at Jennsen, had been 
accurate. For a moment he was too choked 
with happiness to speak further, and his 
head rolled dizzily on his shoulders. Then 
he began to boast. 

“T knew all along you were alive!” he 
said. “I told Jennsen you’d turn up. 
Well, you sure worried him! You don’t 
seem to be feeling good. Where’ve you 
come from?” 

The answer was groaned: 

“ From beach.” 

His heart gave a leap of apprehension, 
and the blood went out of his face. He 
feared that Sonsie might have been lurk- 
ing, the night before, in the very bushes 
into which he had come stealing just as 
Bainbridge discharged the automatic—the 
shrubbery out of which he had fired point- 
blank at his fleeing partner. : 

“If she was there, and knows,” he 
thought, “I’m in a fix! And she must 
know Jennsen’s out of the way, or she 
wouldn’t be here, in his house.” 

He dropped to one knee, so that, if nec- 
essary, he could clamp a hand over the 
girl’s fever-parched lips—for these might 
begin to tell more than he cared to have 
spoken aloud. 

“ Listen!” he ordered. ‘“ You say you’re 
back from the beach. When did you 
come?” 

She could not keep her sick eyes open. 

‘¢ Jennsen, he finds me out in the water,” 
she whispered. “ After he brings me in, 
he kicks me so much I don’t know noth- 
ing, and he ties me up. When I wake up, 
I make my hands loose with my teeth. 
Then I make my feet loose with my hands. 
Then I come away fast, because I am ’fraid 
to stay. Jennsen was close to me—dead!” 

Ogilvie had his wits about him then, for 
he gasped, as if he were astonished and 
shocked, and shook her roughly. 

“ Dead!” he cried. ‘“ Jennsen! What 
are you talking about? When? Where? 
How did it happen?” ‘Though it seemed 
likely that Sonsie had been in a canoe at 
the time of the firing of the pistol, and so 
could not have known where Ogilvie was 
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prowling with a gun, he determined to make 
sure on this point. ‘‘ How do you know 
he’s dead?” he persisted. 

“ Before—I come—to my house, I go— 
for to look—at him. He is—all covered 
up—with water.” 

The girl’s words came feebly. 

Ogilvie rose, faced square about, and 
stood staring through the door. On that 
averted countenance of his there was a look 
which he did not care to have seen—and 
Sonsie might at any moment lift his lashes. 

“Pretty good job I done,” he thought, 
“if I do say it myself—first-chop! That’s 
where he went when he backed away—into 
the surf; but I must get everything she 
knows out of her!” 

Turning back, he adopted a tone of hor- 
rified surprise. 

“ Sonsie,” he said righteously, “‘do you 
mean to tell me that you killed Jennsen?” 
“ No—little pistol—she shooted him.” 

The expression amused Ogilvie so much 
that he could scarcely remember the part 
he was acting, and keep a smile from his 
face. 

“A little pistol?” he repeated. “ You 
saw it, did you?” 

(T3 Oh, es! ”? 

” Well, who had the pistol? Who killed 
him?” 

She drew a sobbing breath. 

‘ Bainbrikki,” she whispered. 

Stupefied, he swayed. 

“‘ B-b-bainbridge?” he stammered. 

““ He’s come back,”’ Sonsie went on; ana 
now for the first time something like a smile 
brightened her pale, tear-stained face. 

The smile infuriated Ogilvie. 

“You're a little liar!” -he charged. 
“ Telling me such a wild yarn! What ’re 
you.trying to do? Worry me?” 

She moved her head from side to side. 

““No, Okeefee, I don’t lie. Bainbrikki 
was down by boats.” 

He began to believe her, and became 
paler than she was. 

“‘ Bainbridge! On that schooner! Just 
as I said! What ‘11 I do? What ‘ll I do?” 

He wrung his plump hands. He had rid 
Siru of Jennsen. Now, with Jennsen dead, 
and Bainbridge to deal with, he felt utterly 
— not having Jennsen’s advice and 

elp 

“Yes, back,” Sonsie whispered up at 
him. “This island belongs along him.” 

““Ha! What’s that? Don’t you get 
fresh with your tongue!” 


“ But if Bainbrikki ain’t dead, Okee- 
fee, he’s—” 

“T’m running this island! 
forget it, either!” 

Yet he was limp with fear. 

“‘ How can I hang on another day, with 
a whole shipload of sailors ready to come 
after me?” he asked himself. “ Bainbridge - 
—that’s who fired the pistol, and I thought 
it was Norton, or his boy! Bainbridge 
tried to kill Jennsen, and he’ll try to kill 
me; and I’ve wiped out the one person who 
could—” 

“ Okeefee, I like to have some water,” 
Sonsie said faintly. 

If she had told him that she was dying, 
he would not have cared. He was too much 
dismayed by his own situation, and he 
could think only of that. Also, not only 
was he in terror, but he was indignant. 

“That big stiff of a Bainbridge comes 
back, after he ain’t done a lick of work on 
Siru for more’n five years! Well, I won’t 
be shoved off! Ill have justice!” 


Don’t you 


Now came other disquieting thoughts. 
Bainbridge had always been popular with 
the natives, and they might be inclined, 
with no Jennsen to check them, to welcome 


the planter back. If Bainbridge should 
land within the next half hour, who would 
help Ogilvie drive off the big man? 

“Ts that why the Kanakas are so dead 
to the world?” he asked himself. “ Are 
they doped?” 

Logic told him this could hardly be the 
case. If any drug had been put into the 
supper toddy, ‘the schooner’s people would 
be in the village at that moment, and in 
complete charge of the situation. 

“No, they’re just plain tipsy,” he con- 
cluded; “and I don’t believe that Bee. 
know Bainbridge i is back.” 

Once more he addressed Sonsie: 

“ Look here! Don’t you dare tell a liv- 
ing soul that Bainbridge is on that schoon- 
er—not a soul! You keep that shooting 
story to yourself—do you hear me? If you 
talk, you'll never live to tattle anything 
else. I mean what I say!” 

A look of fear came into the girl’s brown 
eyes. She nodded, assenting. 

His brain became busy again with his 
new problems. 

“ve got to keep Bainbridge on that 
schooner,” he told himself. “I mustn’t let 
him land. The guns are ready. I'll get 
some of the boys on their feet; and maybe, 
if I show Norton—” 
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As he started out, mumbling to himself, 
Sonsie’s weak voice followed him: 

“‘ Okeefee! I like some water to drink!” 

He halted on the veranda. 

“ What I can’t understand,” he said, “ is 
this—why did Norton’s crowd take away 
their tents, if Bainbridge is with this out- 
fit? He can’t be back. She’s mistaken, 
or she’s been out of her head, and thinks 
she saw him. Yes, that’s it—she was out 
of her head. The Norton crowd is ready 
to sail, and—” 

This was a morning of astounding sur- 
prises for Ogilvie. At that moment, chanc- 
ing to veer his look toward Kias, he saw, 
to his utter consternation, that the tents, 
which had been taken from their first site, 
were now pitched on the gore, near the 
giant bloodwoods. Ample and _ shining, 
they had the black cliffs of the mountain 
for a background. At their center, flying 
high on a pole, was a flag. 

“Why! Why!” 

His flabby face dropped into deep fur- 
rows at the sight, like that of a man who 
has been seized with a mortal agony. The 
strength left his knees. At his side was 
Jennsen’s favorite grass chair. He sank 
into it. 

He realized that he had been thinking 
of Bainbridge as a passenger aboard the 
Laura—as one whose story might, or might 
not, gain Captain Norton’s credence and 
sympathy. Those tents and that flag 
showed him how badly he had been mis- 
taken. The whole situation was ten times 
worse than he had guessed. The people of 
the schooner were on Siru to stay! 

“ But I mustn’t let ’em!” he cried. “I 
must keep ’em on the gore until I can drive 
’em back to their boats! But how? 
How?” 

He rocked himself in the chair. Again 
he felt absolutely powerless, and wished 
for Jennsen. 

“Only Jennsen’s too soft for this job,” 
he added. “That bunch ’ll have to be 
handled as if they’re so many snakes. 
Shoot ’em down! Blast ’em out! Go after 
’em! Do anything—only get rid of ’em!” 

Then his anger flamed against his mur- 
dered partner. 

“T told him yesterday that the thing to 
do was to wipe that crowd out,” he re- 
membered, and glowed with sudden pride 
at his own wisdom. ‘“ He abused me for 
it, and called me a fool for making the guns 
ready. Well, now I can do as I please!” 
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He stood again, leaning against a large 
bamboo upright. 

“Now just let me think,” he mused. 
“ They'll start something, sure as I’m born, 
and they'll do it soon. I’ve got to figure 
out some way to beat ’em at their own game 
—and I can! So far I’ve been right—one 
hundred per cent right. I’ve always had a 
better idea of what was done, and what 
ought to be done, than Jennsen. With my 
way of seeing all around a proposition, and 
Jennsen not being here to hamper me, I 
ought to be able—” 

It came to him in a flash—the whole 
splendid plan. It was so wonderful in 
every way, yet so simple, so safe, and so 
sure, that he fairly laughed aloud. 

“ All right, you!” he said to the camp 
glimmering among the trees. “J know 
how to work you! You think you’re a 
bright bunch, getting everybody drunk and 
useless! You think you'll nab me, maybe, 
and say I finished MacFee! Ha-a-a! 
Nothing like it! One cute trick deserves 
another, and I think I can go you one bet- 
ter than you’ve played me!” 

Still hearing, but callously disregarding, 
the faint, complaining voice that pleaded 
for water, he made off toward the house of 
Lautaga, muttering to himself as he wad- 
dled along. 

“By thunder, Martin Ogilvie,” he told 
himself proudly, “ you’re a star performer 
when it comes to scheming in a big way! 
I'll tell the world! I can get what I want 
out of Norton’s gang, and not risk the skin 
of a single Kanaka. Then I’ll be top dog 
on Siru for keeps. Yes, this time I’ve got 
a whale of a plan!” 

The old chief was on his high terrace as 
the white man came up. Yerrah was at 
Lautaga’s side, squatted down, and talking 
low. As Ogilvie climbed to them, he saw 
that the old man was twisting himself as if 
in pain. 

“ Okeefee, it is as if a devil-devil has got 
within me,” he announced, “ and is feeding 
upon me!” 

The newcomer had no time to waste in 
sympathy. 

“ Lautaga,” he said solemnly, speaking 
in the island dialect, ‘‘ Yennso, good brother 
to Okeefee that he was, has been slain.” 

The chief started. 


“‘Yennso? Gone? You saw it done? 


How? And who—” 
“The daughter of Makhafee has come 
back. She saw all. 


Perhaps it was she 
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who did it. Who knows? But it is done. 
Even now, as she will tell you, he lies in 
the edge of the water, there where are the 
canoes.” 

“ Aui, then it is true!” lamented the 
chief. Open-jawed with utter astonish- 
ment, Lautaga drank the air like a landed 
fish; but when the aged one lifted a with- 
ered, trembling hand to his mouth, it was 
to cover a dawning smile. ‘Roll for me a 
leaf of the pandanus, Yerrah,” he bade. 
“Tt will comfort my misery.” 

Ogilvie’s hanging head was wagged in 
dolorous fashion. 

“ Also,” he went on, “I discover that 
the men of the fire ship are camped beyond 
the stream.” 

Again the chief seemed aghast. 

“ Truly?” 

“ Lautaga has but to lift his look toward 
Kias. These strangers are seeking to con- 
trol the island. They would drain its riches 
and make its men and its women work from 
dark to dark, digging in the earth.” 

Cigarette between his crooked fingers, 
the chief threw back his white head in well 
simulated resentment. 

“ Siru,” he cried, “is the anthill upon 
which the troubler sets his foot!” 

Ogilvie also did some acting. He dou- 
bled his fists, he lifted and waved his arms, 
he thumped his own chest. 

“Yennso is gone,” he said; “ but now is 
a more powerful man ready to guide Siru.”’ 

“Ai?” returned Lautaga, _ blinking. 
“And how has the bird so changed its 
feathers?” 

The remark was not flattering. Ogilvie 
returned a firm but diplomatic answer: 

“Up to now, Okeefee has stood to one 
side for his brother, Yennso, who was older 
and more wise; but from this day on, all 
will come to Okeefee to inquire what is to 
be done.” 

““ M-m-m-m-m!” breathed the old man, 
squinting his eyes and puckering his mouth 
in a cynical smile. “‘ The fox goes out at 
one door, the serpent arrives by another!” 

As a double construction could be put 
upon the remark, Ogilvie chose to accept it 
as a reference to the moving of the camp 
to the grove. 

“The serpent shall be thrown upon a 
pit of coals,” he promised. ‘“ Where is 
Kooyah?” 

Yerrah replied, with a backward jerk of 
the head: 

“ Within, upon his mat.” 


Ogilvie left the two and entered the long 
house. Between the parallel poles was the 
red-headed one, still half asleep. 

“‘ Say to Yennso,” he begged, looking up, 
“ that Kooyah watched for the white Mary 
until, while standing upon his feet, the 
other half of him went out of the body, and 
he was like to fall down.” 

The other crouched in front of the young 
native’s crossed, eyes, and once more made 
his startling announcements. After that, 
he made one which neither Lautaga nor 
Yerrah heard: 

“Blood brother, to-day is the day long 
talked of! To-day Okeefee gives his aid to 
Kooyah, and Kooyah will lend help to 
Okeefee. To-day the spared-too-long shall 
be pushed beyond Kias, and Siru will have 
a new chieftain—a chieftain young, rich, 
powerful, and with hair the color of the 
fire tree! Come!” 


XV 


As the two left the chief’s house through 
a rear kajang, Kooyah was still marveling 
at all he had heard, and at his own brilliant 
prospects. 

“‘Yennso!” he whispered. ‘“‘ Gone 
ghosting westward to join the great!” 

He took pains to name the god of Kias 
thus, to avoid offending him. “ And the 
strangers planning to make slaves of the 
men of Siru, and cause us to work in the 
sun like women! And Makhafee’s daugh- 
ter come into sight! But, Okeefee, how 
to-day shall the grandson become chief?” 

Ogilvie halted, placing one finger against 
the other’s bare breast. 

“In the time of two cigarettes,” he an- 
swered, with a wise air, “ while still our 
brothers of the island lie as if their other 
halves were indeed breathed out to stay, 
and had gone on with the spirit of Yennso, 
we, being by ourselves, for Lautaga does 
not matter, shall have all things as pleases 
us. Look, Kooyah, how the people of Siru 
sleep! And thou, who didst obediently 
touch no fermented, shalt see, my brother 
and friend, how the old one and the son of 
his sister will come hastening after us— 
yes; in two cigarettes! Now if both be 
shot with iron balls, can the blame of it 
not rest easily at the door of the enemy?” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” exclaimed Kooyah, thus 
expressing his wonder and his esteem for 
his companion. “Surely it can! For will 
not the strangers be shooting? ‘Truly, the 
killing shall be laid against them!” 
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Praise being sweet to Ogilvie, who had 
had little of it from his partner, he stayed 
on now to win even more, by whispering 
added details of his plan. 
. “ All things are perfect for our feat,” he 
declared. “I promise that the strangers 
will not even come out to make warfare. 
No, they will go from the island altogether. 
I know, because this head of mine under- 
stands so wisely the thoughts of all those 
yonder.”’- 

Enjoying the making of a mystery, Ogil- 
vie waved a hand toward the distant tents. 
Kooyah knitted his glossy brows. 

“ But on one side will stand a good num- 
ber of white men,” he argued; “ and over 
against them—” 

Ogilvie interrupted. 

“Tt is not to be warfare,” he persisted. 
“ Kooyah shall not need to fight, and fall 
down, and bleed—perhaps die, and be 
thrust into a coffin. No, no! Fighting, 
two against so many, would be of no use, 
for the thieves are secure beyond the fresh 
water. Okeefee has thought of a plan to 
win against the enemy, yet not by the cut- 
ting off of food, and not by striking.” 

“The devil-devils stand on that side,” 
remembered Kooyah, knitting his brows 
again. ‘“ Perhaps we shall climb high, in- 
voking the forgiveness of the great one of 
Kias, and asking the mountain spirits that 
they should not weep because of our com- 
ing.. Then from a place of safety we can 
send down death.” 

“‘Child’s babble!” pronounced Ogilvie, 
laughing good-naturedly. “No, it shall all 
happen while the blood brothers rest in 
the shade. It shall happen easily, quickly, 
magically.” 

“Aui! Magic! By what magic, Okee- 
fee? Who is it that shall take away the 
meat from the shark?” 

Kooyah’s eyes were troubled and anx- 
ious now. 

“The white Mary,” said Ogilvie. 

“The white Mary!” repeated the na- 
tive, and his crossed eyes began to dance. 

In a few words the white man outlined 
his scheme; and as he heard how Sonsie 
MacFee was to be the one who would solve 
their problem, the red-haired youth laughed 
in his throat and clapped his breast for 
Joy. 
“ Okeefee,” he cried, “ thou art full of 
intelligence! Truly the head of the white 
man is as the head of the great one of Kias 
himself!” 
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Ogilvie puffed his cheeks importantly. 

“Yes, it is difficult to measure the wis- 
dom and craft of such a head as mine,” he 
agreed. “ With this trick, as Kooyah shall 
soon see, the enemy will straightway be 
dislodged. Go first and make ready thy 
princely countenance after the age-long 
custom of the warriors of Siru.” 

Kooyah struck his palms together like a 
delighted child. 

“The knees of all who see me shall bend 
from under them!” he promised. “They 
shall go down upon their faces!” 

Ogilvie hurried to his own house, went in, 
and unlocked the gun box. He chose a 
rifle, relocked the box, and carrying the 
weapon under his arm, proceeded to Jenn- 
sen’s late residence. 

Sonsie MacFee was seated beside the 
large tin oil can that did duty as a water 
bucket. In both hands she held a drinking 
gourd, and out of it, at every other breath, 
she took a sip. 

The visitor scarcely glanced at her, and, 
at first, did not speak. Going to a rear 
wall of the room that she was in, he undid 
the end of a long, spliced vine which led 
up to and over a bamboo beam. Upon the 
upper end of the vine there hung a bulky 
sack. This Ogilvie let down with a thump 
that sent a cloud of dust into the air. Then 
he dragged the sack out upon the veranda. 

After that, once more he took up the 
gun; and now he beckoned to Sonsie. 

“Get up!” he commanded. “ Here’s 
your chance to make yourself useful!” 

There was a sneering smile about his 
mouth. The girl studied him for a mo- 
ment across the rim of the gourd. 

“T like for some rest,” she answered. 

Kooyah entered. His face was char- 
coaled black, his head was wound with a 
black cloth, and under one arm he carried 
a piece of white calico. 

“ Hai!” he triumphed, leering, and show- 
ing his double line of teeth, as he saw Son- 
sie. ‘ To-day the little hen gets her feet 
washed! It is a bad day for the little hen, 
the day when her two feet are so carefully 
washed!” 

She knew the young native by his 
crooked-looking eyes and those ugly teeth. 
As he ceased to speak, Sonsie, sensing dan- 
ger, tried to stand; but she toppled down, 
Thereupon Ogilvie disappeared beyond the 
partition, to fetch a bamboo joint full of 
native brandy. With a swaggering air of 
“T am master here,” he held the opened 
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end of the joint to the girl’s lips, silently 
insisting upon her taking a swallow. As 
she choked and spluttered, he caught her 
by a wrist. 

“You hurt me!” she protested. 

“In the presence of my blood brother,” 
he answered, in the island dialect, ‘ speak 
only the Siru tongue!” 

He dragged again at her arm. Weak, 
and aching cruelly, she had no choice but 
to rise. Then he pulled her along after 
him, and she could not hold back. With 
Ogilvie leading her, and Kooyah shoulder- 
ing the sack, the three went in the direction 
of Kias, entering the strip of jungle that 
lay between the border of the coconut grove 
and the river. 

They did not follow the path that Cap- 
tain Norton and his men took on their first 
day ashore, but kept farther away from 
the sea. Having struggled through the 
heavy growth for a short distance, they 
came to an open spot in the vine-hung, 
creeper-tangled forest a pocket, rather 
than a clearing. This was on a little hill- 
ock, and from it they could see the tops of 
the tents on the gore, as well as the 
thatched roofs of several village huts, yet 
they could not be seen themselves. 

As they halted, Sonsie dropped to the 
ground, her hair, dry again, falling in dis- 
order about her shoulders, and half hiding 
her pale, childish face. 

Ogilvie leaned on his rifle and looked 
down at her. The out-thrusting of his low- 
er lip, the pose of his bulbous body, the 
stiff way in which he held his head, all em- 
phasized the fact that at the moment he 
thought rather better of himself than usual. 
Kooyah, squatted on the ground, regarded 
the white man with awe. 

The latter now slowly repeated the plan 
he had outlined to the brown man—a plan 
that made the half savage below him ex- 
claim with savage glee. Being in the saddle 
at last, he was prepared, through ruthless 
means, to ride into supreme command of 
the island over the suffering body of a girl. 

He did not spare Sonsie’s feelings in 
what he had to say, but made each step of 
his scheme plain, while she listened,: grow- 
ing sick at heart. 

“Yennso would be glad about all this,” 
he said, in ending. “Did he not often 
boast to me that when again he had the 
daughter of Makhafee at the end of his 
arm, he would flog her with a bamboo?” 

“ Ail” agreed Kooyah. 
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“It is just punishment for leaving the 
village and hiding away, for causing all to 
have concern and lack of sleep, and for 
disobedience, too. Up, runaway, and wind 
yourself in this!” He caught the length of 
calico out of Kooyah’s hold. “ The new 
chief hath brought a new robe!” 

She saw what it was, but got to her feet 
stiffly, and put the native garment over her 
own faded dress. 

Smiling at her out of his yellowish gray - 
eyes, Ogilvie went on: 

* A woman such as this one holds a 
strange place, Kooyah, my brother, in the 
hearts of weak white people. Oh, they are 
stern and hard against us, but they are 
tender touching the safety of young fe- 
males, and especially if such are soft and 
comely. It is through this tenderness that 
the enemy shall yield to us. Yes, my 
brother—I shall strike at the young wom- 
an, and—” 

He waved a hand to show how easily the 
success of the venture would be attained. 

For the first time Sonsie had a question. 

“Lautaga has said to do this?” she 
asked. 

“ Lautaga is a dog barking at the sun,” 
answered Ogilvie, with a sneer. “So do - 
my bidding, but first repeat all the words 
of my instruction.” 

“ Ai, little sparrow!” chimed in Kooyah 
mockingly. “Tell us thy chirp!” 

She nodded, nursing an elbow in either 
hand, and staring at the floor of the jungle. 

“These be the words in my head,” she 
said. “I am to tell how strong is Okeefee, 
with how many strong warriors, and enough 
weapons, and to spare, and lead, and the 
black powder that speeds the lead.” 

“ Straight telling!” Ogilvie commended. 
“* And what if the strangers do not instant- 
ly go?” 

She caught her breath in a sob. 

“‘ Then surely the earth of Siru gapes at 
one spot in a grave for me, since there is 
standing close at my back—death!”’ 

“ Let them understand clearly!” 

She shivered. 

“T am to be drawn-back to this ground 
from which I have gone out, and, after 
the manner of punishment in the great is- 
land wherefrom these people come, I am to 
suffer the suffering of being lifted into the 
air by a rope, so that I tread upon the 
wind.” 

“ A ui "be 

At the bare thought of such a fate, Koo- 
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yah drew back his charcoaled face, mur- 
muring in horror. 

Sonsie’s brown eyes fixed themselves 
upon the bag. 

“ Thus shall I say it all to the strangers,” 
she added, and sighed. 

“ But,” Ogilvie went on hypocritically, 
“how can these men, the murderers of 
Yennso, permit a young white woman to 
perish so woefully?” 

“ Perhaps they will not let me perish,” 
she replied, “ but will go away swiftly from 
Siru, as Okeefee desires.” ‘Then, wistfully: 
“Tf they go not away, still have I lived a 
good quarter of life. From this breath on ” 
—she lifted her face toward the irregular 
bit of sky overhead—‘ from this breath on, 


I count no more days, since I think the 


strangers will not depart, and days will be- 
long no more to me.” 

“Wise words!” praised Ogilvie. “ Al- 
ready is thy life shadowed for thee!” 

“The daughter of Makhafee shall have 
a new home,” she went on. ‘“ The weak 
body shall hide itself away in the grave, 
over which, as it is already said, my shadow 
begins to rest. Then shall my other half 
follow a new path, and go hence. Long 


ago my father told his child a story which 
runs in this wise—a great spirit knows of 
each of us very well, and already there are 
prepared for us new and beautiful houses, 


not of grass only. In one such shall I 
dwell, and not under the slanting shed 
where lies my body!” 

Ogilvie burst out in a laugh. 

“Good!” he said. ‘Since a new house 
is all waiting for its mistress, would it not 
be a shame to keep her too long? So! 
Thou who art even now counted among the 
dead, make off upon thy duty!” 


XVI 


“Tuts certainly is the prize way to take 
an island!” 

Lolling in a comfortable deck chair out- 
side the door of his tent, his after-breakfast 
cigar dangling between his fingers, Captain 
Norton smiled to either side of him, where 
the other members of his immediate party 
were ranged in a semicircle. Falling slant- 
ingly upon them, the rays of the early sun 
were still pleasant. Near at hand sounded 
Matt Scanlan’s cheerful whistling, and the 
tinkle of cups and saucers. 

“This gore is the right spot for us,” re- 
turned Bainbridge. ‘“ Couldn’t be better if 
we’d made it ourselves!” 
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“ Especially for standing a siege—if we 
have to,” went on the captain. “ No hu- 
man could scramble down Kias, or climb 
out of the sea at our back, though I’ve got 
a man on the watch in both places, never- 
theless. In front of us, we’re just as safe; 
and with a sentry on the sand spit we’re 
fixed for any kind of a row.” 

“ Tt’s like I told you the first day,” Bain- 
bridge added, with a satisfied wag of his 
big head. ‘ Not even four or five hundred 
armed natives could dislodge us from here. 
We're as solid.on Siru as the old mountain 
himself!” 

“It’s not only a commanding position 
strategically,” observed Pollard, “ but it’s 
perfect from the standpoint of enjoying the 
scenery. From right here a person gets 
the best panorama.” 

“You’re right!” Again the green and 
white helmet moved up and down. “ It’s 
funny that when I came here years ago, I 
didn’t think of building up here, instead 
of in the native village.” 

“Well ”—it was Mrs. Norton speaking 
—what do you men say if we set our 
bungalows up on this very spot? You 
know, down yonder, after everybody was 
allowed to be friendly to us, I got so tired 
of trying to keep the women and the chil- 
dren from poking into the tents. They 
were harder to manage than the mosqui- 
toes, and it’s not a pleasant thing to look 
forward to as a steady thing.” 

“IT vote for this triangle!” answered the 
captain heartily. “It’s high, and it ought 
to be healthy.” 

“ Kias is a windbreak that ’ll take the 
brunt of the southeast monsoons,” Bain- 
bridge pointed out. ‘I’m strong for the 
idea!” 

“And look here!” exclaimed the elder 
Norton, suddenly straightening up in his 
chair, as he became more enthusiastic over 
the proposition. ‘‘ Why can’t we throw a 
bridge across this stream?” 

“Easy as pie—a bamboo bridge!” re- 
turned the planter. ‘Going down to the 
point, and boating it past the mangroves 
to the beach, is the one objection to this 
site. Yes, a bridge will be the ticket!” 

“IT wish we knew what’s going on at the 
village,” observed Mrs. Norton. 

“T think you’d like something to hap- 
pen,” teased her husband. “It’s too quiet, 
eh? We want action!” 

“T eat it up,” she confessed. 

Bainbridge chuckled. 
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“ Won’t be much doing until this after- 
noon,” he prophesied. ‘ You see, knowing 
that native toddy doesn’t have a lasting 
kick, or a bad effect, I just fixed it up a 
little, and they ought to sleep first-class 
until about noon.” 

“You drugged them?” Mrs. Norton 
asked, amazed. 

“ We-e-e-ell,” drawled the big man, “I 
used what you might call a few drops of 
diplomacy. Harmless, you understand— 
absolutely. Brought it along to put into 
the tipple because I didn’t want Jennsen 
and his fellow convict to make use of the 
brown boys while they were crazy from na- 
tive booze. As it is, we’ve got the Kana- 
kas out of the way while we’re settling here, 
and saved their being mixed up in trouble. 
All meant for a protection, you see, Mrs. 
Norton.” ' 

“That’s why they’re so quiet!” ex- 
claimed the captain’s wife, and turned a 
look of surprise in the direction of Pollard. 

“ Jennsen’s death, of course, changed 
things,” Bainbridge continued. “ It’s lucky 
that we ain’t got him to deal with any 
more. Ogilvie’s a much softer proposition. 
If he does anything at all, which I doubt, 
it "Il be some mean, underhand trick. With 
no Jennsen to advise ’em, and to go against 
us, they’ll listen to the old chief, and over- 
tule Ogilvie. Then Lautaga’ll tell ’em I’m 
back, and I’ll show myself, and it ‘Il dll 
be over except the shouting.” 

“Only thing that troubles me,” put in 
the captain, “is that Kooyah didn’t get 
any of your sedative; but I guess we can 
trust Yerrah to look out for the safety of 
the old chief.” 

“T believe Yerrah’s the chap that fin- 
ished Jennsen,” declared Bainbridge. 
“ Probably Lautaga felt he’d be safer with 
Jennsen out of the way, but he never dared 
to turn the trick before we came, and he 
didn’t take any chances on telling us his 
plans yesterday.” 

“ That was the big stroke!” asserted the 
skipper. “Sure it was Yerrah that cooked 
his goose. Anyhow, none of our men did 
it. I’ve asked every lad on shore. It 
might have been Kooyah, too. He may 
have thought he was nailing one of us.” 

“ That’s possible,” Bainbridge admitted. 
“ Anyhow, I can’t claim the credit. When 
Jennsen’s arm went up, I must have had 
some inkling that he’d try to blind me, be- 
cause I shut my eyes. Then I let fly at 
Lim, but my aim was bad.” 
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Now, for the first time, young Norton 
spoke. 

“T’m mighty grateful that you turned 

up when you did, Mr. Bainbridge,” he said. 
His voice was weak, and he turned his head 
stiffly. ‘“ You saved my life!” 
- “That’s all right,” returned the planter. 
“ T’m even up now on what you did for me 
when you came back with that snapshot. 
Told you then I wouldn’t forget it.” 

“ How are you feeling now, my boy?” 
asked the captain. “I notice you didn’t 
eat much for breakfast.” 

“Tm in fine shape, thanks,” replied 
Philip, but his paleness belied the state- 
ment. ‘Considerably black and _ blue 
where he hammered me, but I’ll limber up 
later on, when I move around a little. 
Queer, wasn’t it, Pollard, that when I got 
to Jennsen I remembered how you said 
that I mustn’t kill? That’s why I tried to 
beat the brute up instead of boring him 
through.” 

“ Wish I’d known poor little Sonsie was 
there!” said Bainbridge regretfully. “‘ Hate 
to think I left her lying on the sand like 
“me I can’t make out why I didn’t spot 

er.” 

“ You think somebody ’Il look after her, 
don’t you, Mr. Bainbridge?” asked Mrs. 
Norton anxiously. 

“T should say so!” laughed the big man. 
“‘ She’s been on Siru, remember, since she 
was a tad, and speaks the lingo like a na- 
tive. The brown Marys are crazy about 
her. Most of ’em helped to bring her up. 
She'll be all right. Don’t you worry!” 

“ But what if she was badly hurt?” ar- 
gued Mrs. Norton. “ You know, she may 
be still lying there, because the native wom- 
en are under the influence of whatever it 
was—”’ 

“My stars!” ejaculated the planter, 
turning red with concern. “I didn’t think 
of that!” 

He got up, throwing away a half finished 
cigar. Pollard was also on his feet. 

“ Captain,” pleaded the clergyman, “I 
could go after her, couldn’t I? You 
couldn’t spare Mr. Bainbridge.” 

Captain Norton, as he rose, whirled 
round upon Pollard. 

“Don’t you even think of it!” he cried 
firmly. “ Remember, you are subject to 
my orders!” 

“ Yes, captain—I understand.” 

“Tf you went into that village, and put 
yourself at the mercy of that snake Ogilvie, 
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you’d risk not only your own safety, but 
also the success of this whole expedition, 
which has cost time and labor. We do not 
want it to cost one good life!” 

“Please forget that I offered, Captain 
Norton,” begged Pollard. ‘I was,thinking 
of Mr. Bainbridge’s feelings, and ef Sonsie 
MacFee’s safety.” 

“T know that, Mr. Pollard.” The skip- 
per now spoke more kindly. “ But if you 
were to go, Mr. Bainbridge and all of us 
would only have our worries increased. 
You wouldn’t stand a chance, while it’s 
more than likely that they won’t hurt the 
girl. In fact, Lautaga will be overjoyed 
if she’s back, and we can count on Yerrah 
to see that things go right. The child has 
been one of them all her life, almost. No, 
let’s be logical about this. Ogilvie wouldn’t 
dare to lay a finger on her. They’d prob- 
ably tear him to pieces!” 

“ Jennsen dared,” Philip Norton inter- 
posed grimly. | 

“ Jennsen was another matter,” replied 
the captain. ‘We have every reason to 
feel cheered up about the youngster this 
morning, because, though Sonsie MacFee 
may feel a little sick after her bad treat- 
ment by Jennsen, she’s forever beyond the 
reach of the monster.” 

The big man was nodding. 

“Somebody deserves a gold medal for 
putting him out,” he declared. ‘“ My stars, 
but we're in luck!” 

“Tf only that dear child were here with 
us, so that we could take care of her!” said 
Mrs. Norton. 

Mountainward, two men from the 
schooner had been taking turns at watch- 
ing in the direction of the native village, 
through glasses. Now one of them came 
running toward the tents, calling out as he 
came: 

“Captain! Something’s moving across 
the creek there!” 

Like one all turned to look where he 
pointed, craning toward the partly open 
ground on the farther side of the stream. 

“T suppose it’s just about time to wel- 
come a delegation for lunch,” hazarded 
the skipper, -smiling. 

“JT can see something moving,” said 
Bainbridge. ‘It’s there where the ferns 
are so high—at the top of that little rise.” 
Then, leaning forward, and _ gasping: 
“Why! Why! What’s that?” 

“ What’s what?” asked Captain Norton, 
shading his eyes against the sun. 
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“That!” The planter’s voice was 
hoarse. “It’s coming this way. What can 
it be?” 

Then the others saw what he saw—a 
figure—a little figure, with arms straight at 
the sides and rumpled head lowered, which 
was toiling toward them, step by step. Be- 
hind it, now swinging to and fro, free of the 
grass tops and the ferns, now dropping by 
its own weight so that it flattened the green 
growth, was what resembled a long, yellow 
serpent. 

They understood what they saw, and be- 
gan to cry out—in amazement, and pity, 
and rage, and horror. 

“ That devil of an Ogilvie!” pronounced 
Captain Norton. ‘“He’s put her on a 
picket!” ‘ 

He had to hold back both his son and 
Bainbridge, for they were starting forward. 

“‘ Tf you rush over there,” he pointed out, 
“they'll drag her back and kill her!” 

They did not oppose him after that, but 
watched Sonsie, in agony. Bainbridge was 
like a man beside himself, his big hands 
clenching and unclenching, his breath com- 
ing and going through his open mouth in 
harsh raspings. 

“Oh, I didn’t understand!” he groaned. 
“‘T put her friends to sleep! That’s what 
1 did! I made this possible!” 

_ Painfully, like an old, heavily burdened 
woman, Sonsie came on. The slight hill- 
ock crossed, and the tall ferns threaded, 
they saw that the rope which reached from 
her slender body and back into the strip 
of jungle was being played out slowly, per- 
mitting her to advance. 

Swathing her, under the vines that bound 
her arms to her sides, was the length of 
white calico that Kooyah had brought, and 
that Ogilvie had ordered her to put on. To 
the Nortons, and to Pollard, it had no sig- 
nificance; but as Bainbridge took over the 
glasses and directed them upon her, he ut- 
tered a terrible cry: 

“They’ve got a burial robe on her!” 
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As Sonsie followed one foot with the 
other, slowly advancing toward the bank of 
the stream, she was forced to pull on the 
rope which was being let out, little by lit- 
tle, by the two men hidden in the jungle 
behind her. The hemp line was light, and 
often it trailed the ground; yet, since they 
gave her no slack, and she kept it taut, it 
became rapidly heavier as it grew longer, 
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until it was a load that took all of her re- 
maining strength. 

In the golden air, with the sun at her 
back, her bright, unkempt hair formed an 
aureole about her small head. Her face 
was hidden, for she had to bend forward 
in order to pull on the rope, and the in- 
creasing weight of the hempen cable caused 
her to rock from side to side. Now and 
then she almost lost her balance, what with 
the effort, and with having her arms tied 
against her. At short intervals she stopped 
to rest, and stood panting. 

Halting, she still kept her head down, for 
she was sobbing; but those on the gore who 
stood watching her, powerless to help her, 
felt an even greater anguish than she. Of 
them all, it was the planter who best under- 
stood what was meant by this cruel use of 
the girl; and now he knew that Ogilvie did 
count. Here was a situation for which they 
were not prepared. 

“T bragged,” he faltered. “I was 
wrong! I was wrong! Ah, dear little kid! 


Dear little kid!” 

The captain was putting the blame where 
it did not belong. 

“ There’s fine native sport for you!” he 


stormed. “There’s your gentle brown 
man! The dog eaters!” 

“No,” contradicted Bainbridge, “ you 
had it right the first time. A white man 
thought that up!” 

As he spoke, the tears were running down 
a face that was white despite its sunburn. 

“Well, I told you all that Ogilvie was 
a beast!” raged the skipper. “I said it 
the first time I laid eyes on him! Protect- 
ing the natives, and torturing a poor, weak 
girl! Oh, I know that slick, shut-eye 
brand!” 

“ Lautaga hasn’t got a thing to do with 
this,” Bainbridge went on. “ He wouldn’t 
do it. It isn’t in him. This is Ogilvie. I 
might have known he’d do something rot- 
ten, but I never looked for anything like 
this! Never anything like this!” 

“ But Lautaga has let it happen,” Cap- 
tain Norton pointed out. ‘“ What has be- 
come of the old chief and Yerrah?” 

“ Both dead, probably.” 

The captain and the planter faced each 
other, and, each looking into the eyes of 
the other, they read a confession of de- 
feat. They had said that they were solid 
on Siru; that they had taken the island, 
and could not be dislodged; and here, even 
now, they knew that the siege was broken, 


‘proposition to them! 
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that the tents must come up and the expe- 
dition depart. 

“* She’s—she’s a hostage!” Bainbridge 
faltered. ‘Norton, if we don’t do what 
Ogilvie wants us to—” 

A spasm twisted his face, so that he 
seemed to be grimacing. 

“T understand,” said the captain quiet- 
ly. ‘We must go, or she’ll be a victim.” 

Ogilvie’s boast. that the brains of these 
white men were like open books to him was 
justified. Reacting precisely as he had 
foretold, they nodded at each other. 

“T give up!” groaned the planter. 

“The quicker we do it, the better for 
her,” agreed Captain Norton. 

The younger Norton broke in, clutching 
at his father’s arm. He did not look so 
young as he had only a few minutes before, . 
His face was drawn, so bloodless that it 
was a terrible white, and it had a pathetic, 
pinched look, like the face of an old man. 

“ Let’s not leave this island if she can’t!” 
he protested fiercely. ‘‘ No! She’s got to 
go with us! Tell them that if they'll give 
her to us, we'll go; but if they don’t, we'll 
stay—yes, even if they kill her, we’ll stay 
and kill them—every last one of them!” 

Pollard had a plea: 

“ Captain, let me go across and put the 
If they get me, 
what ’ll it matter? It won’t shorten my 
life enough to talk about. I’m not going 
to live long, anyhow. Oh, captain, don’t 
you see? I’m close to the finish now.” 

“You put that idea out of your mind, 
Pollard!” commanded the captain sternly. 
“ They’d torture you, like as not. They 
may not dare to torture her.” 

“ Captain, I could cut the rope. If any- 
body starts for me, you can shoot from this 
side.” 

“T tell you, they’d pull her back!” 

“ And you’re not strong enough,” broke 
in Philip Norton. “I could go across, 
father, and crawl toward her. They 
wouldn’t see me.” 

“Wait! Wait! Wait!” cautioned the 
skipper, a little impatiently. 

“You wouldn’t ask us to obey if they 
were to torture her?” persisted his son. 
“Oh, father, let me have a try at it!” 

But his father held him fast by an arm. 

“‘You’re no stronger than Pollard. 
You'll both obey me. You're crazy, the 
two of you! You don’t know what you’re 
talking about! If there was a chance to 
do anything for her at this time, don’t vou 
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know that I’d send the men and go my- 
self? I’m thinking of her safety as well 
as yours. If you even start for her, and 
they see you, they’ll kill her from cover. 
We mustn’t act until we see that they’re 
dragging her back.” 

Young Norton covered his face. 

“Why didn’t I go back for her last 
night, when I came to?” he mourned. 
“But I never dreamed anybody would 
hurt her, after Jennsen was dead!” 

- His mother tried to comfort him. 

“Wait until the child is nearer,” she 
counseled. “Philip, control yourself, be- 
cause maybe we'll all have to act soon.” 

“Oh, mother, you’re a wonder!” he said 
fondly. 

“Don’t think we could cut that rope 
with a bullet, do you, cap’n?” asked the 
man who had pointed out the advancing 

irl. 
. The elder Norton shook his head. 

“Tf we failed, there’s no telling what 
they’d do to her, just to get even with us. 
No, we mustn’t move until we're sure. 
Keep the rifles out of sight. No show of 
resistance, mind you! It would mean her 
finish. Stand by the flagpole, you, Sawyer. 
I'll be wanting to signal.” 

Except for the few words she had spoken 
to her son, Mrs. Norton had been standing, 
silent and quiet, behind the four men. She 
was pale, but self-contained. Now she 
touched her husband’s arm. 

“The child has something to tell us,” 
she declared. ‘‘ Maybe that ’ll help us de- 
cide what we ought to do.” 

“ We'll wait until we’ve heard her,” an- 
swered the captain. ‘ Perhaps Ogilvie’s 
trick isn’t what we think it is.” 

The rope fastened to Sonsie was now ex- 
tended to its full length. This meant that 
if she was to approach nearer to the stream, 
those who were holding the end of the line 
would have to leave the shelter of the jun- 
gle. All at once the line became taut, 
bringing her to a halt. 

She swayed back and forth feebly as she 
rested and got her breath. Her eyes rov- 
ing, she found herself gazing at the black, 
forbidding, guttered face of Kias. Slowly 
she shook her tangled hair. 

“There you is!” she exclaimed aloud, 
addressing the great peak. ‘‘ You stand 
up high, but you don’t help nobody! You 
ain’t no good only for to do bad things 
a~ainst me to help them!” She gave a 
slight tip of her head backward, to indicate 
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the pair who had sent her out. “I think 
you is principal god for all bad peoples! 
I sure of that! I glad I never pray to you 
like native. I pray just to God belonging 
along my father!” 

The other end of the rope was now in 
the keep of one man. He, on hands and 
knees, left the dense growth and followed 
along the line toward Sonsie, the rope tied 
to one of his arms. The girl felt the slack- 
ing of it, and again went forward. 

Keeping out of sight of the enemy, the 
man advanced, his blackened face and 
black-wrapped head kept close to the 
ground, and both palms making a soft 
Spat, spat, on the leaves strewed over the 
sandy earth. Held between his teeth was 
a knife. 

As he was crawling, Sonsie’s progress was 
correspondingly slow; but it was as fast as 
she cared to go, for her strength was almost 
gone. If he stopped, she waited patiently, 
her chin on her breast. Soon, however, she 
was out of the ferns and the grass, and on 
a stretch of bare ground. Upstream, the 
nearest growth was of bamboo—in clumps, 
tall, graceful, bending the feathery, delicate 
plumes in all directions. Downstream were 
several small trees of the cotton variety, 
and also some thick-topped casuarinas. 

Where she was, Sonsie scarcely knew. 
Being now too spent to think of much, 
what she tried to keep her mind centered 
upon was the reason for being sent like 
this, a prisoner. As she stood, or struggled 
forward slowly, she fell to talking aloud 
once more; but this time, ignoring Kias, 
she addressed the God about whom Andy 
MacFee had told her long ago. 

“Oh, Father up in the sky, I am the girl 
which once my daddy speaks to you about! 
I hope you remember! Please, I do not 
like to get a killing from hanging on this 
rope! Oh, please, no! But if Okeefee 


ties me up so, please make me die quick, 


and send me to my father! Because if 
Jennsen is anywhere by my father, my 
father will keep him from whipping me 
again!” 

Very quiet were the one woman and the 
half dozen men who were watching her as 
she plodded toward them. Captain Nor- 
ton focused the glasses on her. Bainbridge 
had tried to do so, but could no longer 
hold them still, for he could not bear the 
close sight of her dripping face. 

The skipper saw that the girl’s lips were 
moving. 
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“ She’s talking to herself,” he told the 
others. 

“ Perhaps she’s praying,” suggested his 
wife. ‘Poor little thing! Oh, how glad 
I am that we came to Siru! I know we'll 
save her somehow. It would be too ter- 
rible if they could win out. Even if we 
have to go away, so as to keep them from 
killing her, we must come back again when 
they won’t be looking for us!” 

“That’s all right, mother,” comforted 
her son. “A couple of us can stay on Siru 
—can hide, and watch, and do a little 
shooting, too!” 

Once more the rope became taut, stop- 
ping Sonsie. At that, from the rear, came 
the sound of Ogilvie’s cursing, as he bade 
her talk. Not hearing him clearly, she half 
turned, squinting against the sun, and 
caught sight of the man on all fours among 
the ferns. 

“A knife!” she whispered. “ Maybe if 
I run back at him now, he will kill me with 
knife. That would be better than—other!” 

But obediently she came about once 
more, and trudged a little farther toward 
the stream. Now she was so close that all 
the party from the Laura could see her face 


clearly without the help of the glasses; and 
the seven who looked at her broke into a 


chorus of sorrow and pity. 

Her brown eyes were dark hollows. Her 
cheeks were no longer full and tinted. On 
a forehead glistening with drops of sweat 
her wet, dark yellow curls lay tight. In 
her appearance there was little left of the 
beauty which had given her father a rea- 
son for calling her “‘ Sonsie.” 

Bainbridge turned bloodshot eyes on the 
captain. 

“ Guess it’s about time we bargained with 
that devil!” 

“‘Let’s hear what she’s got to tell us,” 
advised Captain Norton, steady as ever. 
“T know it’s hard not to be doing some- 
thing, but maybe we'll see some way of 
helping her.” 

She called to them, but her voice was so 
weak that it failed to carry. They shook 
their heads, and told her that they could 
not understand her. Again she swung part 
way around, and peered back to where the 
thin, swagging rope disappeared. 

It gave a few feet more; and presently 
she was so near to that swift, narrow-bed- 
ded water, here running silent and smooth, 
that she could see a portion of its olive 
green surface, with tall ferns, and tree 


branches, and bamboos reflected upon it. 
On that dark, moving green, coming and 
going, showed tiny patches and splashes of 
sunlight. 

Sonsie shook a rueful head at the river, 
and sighed. 

“T don’t like other ways at dying,” she 
declared; “but in the deep water—that 
would be all right, because like the way 
my father go.” ' 

As the rope stiffened, stopping her, she 
began to reason about what was expected 
of her next. 

“ S’pose I tell to them over on other 
side, ‘You go ’way from Siru. If you 
don’t, I get fastened up on rope, my two 
feets all off the ground.’ Yes, if Bainbrik- 
ki and all don’t go, Okeefee kills me sure; 
but if everybody go ’way, aui, he kills me 
anyhow!” 

Reasoning thus, she came—all by her 
helpless, untutored selfi—to a conclusion 
which gave her comfort. It seemed to be 
the one right way out of her dilemma; and 
the name of that way was—sacrifice. 

“T like to have Bainbrikki stay on Siru,” 
she remembered, “ because he will be good 
to all native peoples; so I don’t tell him 
and others to go ’way. Yes, this thing 
which I now am thinking to do, it’s the 
best thing!” 

Having made her final decision, strange- 
ly enough she felt-no more fear—this same 
girl who, in the first days of her self-im- 
posed banishment to the jungle, had been 
in terror of the dark, and of the strange 
night noises which came to her out of it, 
and had shuddered at the memory of na- 
tive stories about devil-devils. 

She lifted her stained, sweat-streaked 
face resolutely. 

“Tf I get killed,” she whispered, “I try 
not to holler, so Bainbrikki don’t hear me, 
and go ’way fast to help save me.” 

The rope jerked at her impatiently, as if 
to remind her of her orders. She put back 
her shoulders and drew in a deep breath. 

“ All right!” she called back along the 
line that held her—and was ready to act. 

A voice called to her from the gore: 

“Sonsie! Sonsie MacFee! It’s old 
Bainbrikki! Can you hear me?” 

“Yes!” she answered, staring hard to 
make him out. 

“What is it they want you to tell us, 
poor child? This is Bainbrikki, come back 
to help you. You remember me, don’t 
you?” 
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“ Ai, Bainbrikki! I so glad—so glad!” 

“Say what you please, Sonsie! They 
can’t hear you! Tell me how I can get you 
free!” 

She nodded to him slowly. 

“ Bainbrikki, I tell you this,” she said. 
“ Don’t go ’way from Siru. No—this your 
island. All native peoples love you, also 
they like your help. Jennsen is dead, Bain- 
brikki. Only Okeefee left behind. You 
stay!” 

She had taken the final step. Now she 
gave him a smile; but then, for a moment, 
her chin went down again, and she shook 
like a bamboo in the wind, remembering 
that she had defied the death threat. 

“ Aui!l’”’ she gasped. 

Bainbridge was calling to her once more: 

“Ts it good for you if we stay, Sonsie? 
Is it good, child?” 

She did not reply to that. 

“ Just Okeefee and Kooyah are back of 
me,” she said. ‘All others sleep hard. 
Okeefee, he’s got rifle—one. So you can 


take back Siru easy, Bainbrikki; and that 
is good for Siru, I say to you—good for 
Lautaga and for all his peoples. I like you 
for stay, Bainbrikki. You was good friend 


to my father.” 

This had taken her strength. She made 
a weak movement of the head. Her body 
seemed to shrink and grow small. Head 
down, she turned slowly about. 

“No use for to stay here,” she told her- 
self resignedly. “If I do, they pull me 
back along ground!” 

“Sonsie! Come this way as far as you 
can!” 

It was Bainbridge again, and his cry 
roused her out of her despair. Again she 
looked across the stream. Now she could 
see six men plainly—the Nortons, father 
and son, Bainbridge, Pollard, and the two 
men from the Laura; but also she could 
see a seventh figure, standing a little to one 
side. 

“ That’s the white lady,” she decided, 
and strained her eyes, which were so swollen 
and dulled by weeping and pain, trying to 
see this first woman of her own kind to 
visit the island in all these many years. 

She made out Mrs. Norton more clearly. 
For all that death was lurking in the ferns 
a few rods away, for all that the green 
vines that wound her were grooving the 
tender flesh of her arms and body so that 
she felt pain, with the feminine interest in 
dress that is unconquerable, she—the one 
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sure victim of the day—focused her brown 
eyes upon Mrs. Norton’s short skirt and 
the blouse worn above it. Clothes such as 
those she could not remember having seen 
before. 

“T would like to have talks with that 
lady!” she said wistfully. Then, with a 
burst of tears: ‘‘ Oh, how I like for to live 
—to live!” 

The rope began to jerk her as before, and 
she backed, giving to its drag, and sobbing 
as she went. The line was pulled faster, so 
that she tripped; but she caught herself, 
and answered to the pull, though unsteadi- 
ly, and with a curious, pathetic, tearful 
glance over one white-draped shoulder. 

The return she dreaded was begun. 

But, swift on that beginning, a means 
by which she might at least defer punish- 
ment was shouted to her, Bainbridge act- 
ing as spokesman of the one plan of escape 
that seemed feasible: 

“ Run the rope around that tree!” 

She was being drawn back and back 
more rapidly, as if Kooyah were retreating 
into the jungle. She lost her balance and 
went down. The rope dragged her then, 
just as she had feared it might. Her white- 
wrapped body left a path in the sandy 
stretch, and winnowed the grass and the 
leaves. 

In the same moment, at a word from 
Captain Norton, the flag on the pole did a 
series of swift movements up and down; 
following which the schooner began slowly 
to move. Several figures on her deck ran 
to haul at something that flashed in the 
morning sun. 

Meanwhile, the rope had been checked 
for a second, as if some obstruction had 
been met. This was Sonsie’s opportunity. 
As from the Laura there sounded three, 
high, shrill pipings of a boatswain’s whistle, 
she got to her knees—to her feet. With 
twigs and leaves clinging to her hair, and 
with half of her face dusted with sand, she 
darted toward the near-by casuarina. 

This sharply altered the direction of the 
rope, and made a loop in it, also, for she 
had run a few steps nearer to the jungle. 
From part way up a tree, Ogilvie saw what 
she was about to do. He uttered a loud 
cry of warning to Kooyah, who pulled on 
the rope madly. 

But she reached the tree, swung half- 
way around it, fell against it, and dropped 
to the ground on the side toward the sea. 

The line dragged at her then, hauling her 
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against the trunk, so that she described a 
semicircle as she lay. She gasped and 
sobbed, and struggled desperately to cling 
to the casuarina. 

The schooner’s gun, which had just been 
stripped, belched smoke and flame, and a 
shot went whining over the waves, to bury 
itself in the beach close to the overturned 
outriggers. 

Also, at the same moment, undeterred 
by his mother’s pleadings and his father’s 
commands, young Norton ran to the edge 
of the steep bank and jumped. 

As he struck the surface of the river, 
sending a thin spirt of green water high 
into the air, Sonsie screamed. From where 
-she lay, she had caught a movement jun- 
gleward among the ferns. She had looked, 
and seen the ferns waving wildly—proof 
that some one was creeping swiftly toward 
her. 

Next she saw him—brown shoulders and 
arms, black-banded head and blackened 
face; and, dividing that face, a blade of 
glistening metal. 


XVIII 
As the one-pounder on the Laura barked 


its threat against the dark face of Kias; as 
Sonsie’s shriek of terror ended; as young 
Norton, his lungs almost bursting from his 
deep dive, came to the surface of the green 
river; as one of the men, Watson, at an 
order from Captain Norton, went plump- 
ing over the bank to join him—at that mo- 
ment, in the house of Lautaga, the chief 
caught up his old musket and started away 
through the coconuts as fast as his bare 
feet could carry him. 

Yerrah went with him, leading the way, 
that large, flat ornament swinging from 
side to side on his breast. They went 
straight toward the white man who, perched 
in the upper limbs of a tree, was babbling 
frenzied curses and orders: 

“ Haul her back! We lose if we lose 
her! Kooyah! Get to her!” 

There was no need for Ogilvie to urge 
Kooyah. To the latter, the recapture of 
the hostage meant a chieftainship. With 
his rolling, reddish eyes showing their 
whites, he crawled faster and faster, keep- 
ing low down, like some brown reptile, so 
that an amulet which he was wearing to 
protect him from bullets dragged under him 
against the ground. 

The lips that stood away from the double 
rows of crowded teeth which gripped the 
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knife wore the horrible grin of a man who 
is forcing his body to a supreme effort. As 
he crawled his swiftest, he had a prayer in 
his savage heart. It was to Kias: 

“Great one, make this my own hour 
against defeat! Aid me to take back the 
woman! Oh, give that it comes as Kooyah 
desires! Oh, that this be not the bitter- 
going day when Siru is robbed from Okee- 
fee and thy slave!” 

Across the river some one else was pray- 
ing just then—the gaunt young clergyman, 
who had pleaded against the taking of life. 
In his own thin hands was a rifle; and as 
he aimed it, instinctively he called aloud 
upon his God, echoing the passionate, cen- 
turies-old complaint of the Psalmist. But, 
agonized with dread, he did not know what 
it was he prayed, or whether or not his 
words were applicable: 

“Oh, God, why art Thou so far from 
helping me? In the daytime Thou hearest 
me not! Oh, be not far from me, for trou- 
ble is near! Oh, Lord, save Thy people 
and bless Thine inheritance! Feed them 
also, and lift them up! Thy congregation 
which Thou hast purchased of old! As 
floods upon dry ground, refresh Thy wait- 
ing heritage!” 

Those with him, though silent, under- 
stood the reason for Sonsie’s terror. The 
captain and Bainbridge were keeping their 
own weapons trained, taking careful sight 
at the line of ferns beyond the prostrate 
girl. The remaining man from the schoon- 
er had gone upstream to a station of great- 
er advantage, from which he would be able 
to fire into the space between the ferns and 
the girl. The cook, having dropped his 
work, had gone as far in the opposite di- 
rection, so that he also could aim upon that 
narrow open stretch. Young Norton and 
Watson were out of the water and climb- 
ing, climbing, climbing. 

As for Lautaga and his nephew, they had 
now reached the foot of Ogilvie’s tree. The 
aged chief gazed upward with a mirthless 
grin. 

“When did my people teach this mon- 
key to climb?” he cackled, panting. 

Ogilvie, recalled from the scene at a dis- 
tance, stared down. Seeing the chief’s grin, 
he could not answer, while his hands all 
but let go of their hold. 

Lautaga next saw the rifle which was 
leaning against the base of the tree. Giv- 
ing his musket to Yerrah, he reached for 
the newer gun. 
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“Yes, this is a wise idea altogether,” he 
said cheerfully. “Son of my sister, I shall 
exchange those who have given nothing 
but ugly talking for those who will give 
generously!” 

“ Lautaga!” groaned the white man, his 
one thought now to divert the old chief 
from his purpose of murder, to change the 
thoughts of the island’s ruler so that their 
hardness would melt before an offer of 
riches. ‘ Lautaga, in one spot, deep-buried, 
is gold—#miuch gold! Okeefee will be more 
generous than the others! He will not di- 
vide, but give all!” 

“Then, having bestowed, he will kill in 
order to take back,” returned the crafty 
old man. “ Azwi, the mouth that lies is si- 
lenced best by the earth of the grave!” 

He raised the rifle to his shoulder. 

“Yerrah! Yerrah!” entreated the 
trapped man. 

Yerrah sent up a laugh. 

“A serpent shall go upon the pit of 
coals!” he cried. ‘ Did not Okeefee say 
it himself?” 

The sun was shining upon Lautaga’s cop- 
per-wound arms. Ogilvie watched the 
shine as if it blinded him. The gun 
cracked. Still staring, he tipped forward 
lazily, as if he were making a bow, or were 
about to stretch himself along a limb. Sud- 
denly, bent too far, he left the branch 
upon which he had been sitting, turned end 
for end, and, head down, shot groundward 
through the green leaves. 

Kooyah heard neither the rifle shot nor 
the fall; for at the same moment Sonsie 
again screamed gaspingly, and from two 
directions rifles blazed at his crawling body, 
now dangerously close to the girl. The 
bullets struck between him and her, lifting 

-the leaves and the dirt before his face. 

But they did not halt him, for now his 
safety lay in getting close to Sonsie, so that 
his enemies would no longer dare to fire. 
Then he could seize her and retreat, using 
her as a shield. He came on faster than 
ever. The riflemen up and down the river 
fired again and again, until Captain Norton 
shouted a warning, for the lead was now 
striking at Sonsie’s feet. 

Through the teeth biting the knife, Koo- 
yah answered the skipper derisively. 
Scarcely ten feet ahead of him was the 
white of the burial robe. With his hands 
almost reaching out to touch it, he felt him- 
self victor. 
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THE END 









But now young Norton was pulling him- 
self over the top of the river bank, leaving 
a wet track upon it as the water poured 
from his heavy clothes. Next, he was up, 
and staggering toward Sonsie. 

As he reached the casuarina, Yerrah, 
back in the jungle, having come upon the 
tight-stretched rope, which was fastened to 
the trunk of a small tree, severed it by a 
slashing cut—though he did not yet under- 
Stand what use it had been put it. It re- 
coiled along its whole length, writhing at 
Kooyah’s elbow like a snake. 

Sonsie felt it give. She heaved herself 
up, putting the tree between herself and a 
brown hand which was reaching out to 
clutch her. 

Then Kooyah was on his feet and face 
to face with Philip Norton. 

A chorus of cries went up—cries of fear 
for the latter’s life; but Kooyah did not 
strike. With Philip Norton dead, the rifle- 
men across that narrow stream would shoot 
him down before he could dart to cover. 
Where, a ‘moment before,‘‘his safety had 
been in his closeness to the daughter of 
MacFee, now it lay in-keeping the young 
white man’ beside him alive. Here was a 
new hostage, and one who would be more 
prized: y'. (sefee than the girl had ever 
been. With «.-: son of the white chief in 
their hands, how they would be able to 
bargain! 

They grappled, and K»evah began his 
retreat, dragging Philip Nv <‘n with him. 
The latter understood the move. He pro- 
ceeded to further it, and allowed the native 
to put a considerable distance between them 
and the girl. 

Then, suddenly wrenching himself free 
of Kooyah’s hold, he threw himself flat— 
as over the head of Watson, who was try- 
ing to drag himself across the edge of the 
high bank, five shots rang out like one, 
with the brown figure of Kooyah as an 
easy target. 


On Siru, the moss-green and beautiful, 
the native people have a picturesque name 
in their dialect for her who, this year or 
more past, has been gone from the island 
to see some of the marvels of greater islands 
which lie beyond the wide Pacific. That 
name is: 

“ The Whiter than Arrowroot Who Went 
Expecting Death to Claim Her, and Was 
Claimed by Love.” 
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Five Pairs of Boots 


HOW BRIGADIER DEGUARE, OF THE GENDARMERIE OF RAZAC, 
SOLVED A MURDER MYSTERY 


By Karl W. Detzer 


APA DEGUARE sighed heavily and - 


pushed back the dominoes. He count- 

ed out one franc and ten centimes, the 
amount of his evening’s losses, and pushed 
the money across the table. 

“ Another glass of wine, no? Ah, yes, 
to ease the digestion. It is nine o’clock, 
time for all honest folk to be snoring. Hi, 
Yvonne!” 

M. Broust, wao sat at Deguare’s right 
hand, coughed, fumbled in a belt under his 
vest, and paid over a matter of three sous. 
Opposite him Setillo, the Spanish, wine deal- 
er, was figuring his own trivial losses. Only 
Hawley, the Englishman, see, .! _,1con- 
cerned. He had won two fr.-.-s and sixty 
centimes in the course of an hour’s play, 
in a game extremely boring to the British 
temperament. 
("+ ".? A small brandy round 
—wWudair’ uc asked, and paid with the 
money that the others had contributed to 
his pile. 

They said good night. Papa Deguare, 
brigadier of the Razac post of the gen- 
darmerie, stepped out into the windy street 
and turned toward the public square. The 
little French town seemed dead, so sound 
was its sleep. 

“Dog of a night!” he growled, and 
turned the collar of his uniform tunic up 
about his ears. Then he added with a 
chuckle: “A funny lot, the English! 
Fancy that fellow Hawley being so bored! 
Same to him, I suppose, if he’d won a gol- 
den louis!” 

Still chuckling, he turned to the right 
and climbed the three whitewashed stone 
steps to the main door of the police office. 
Old Raymond, veteran of the post, sat com- 
fortably asleep on duty, his long white 
mustache drooping over the médaille mili- 
taire on his chest. 





Papa Deguare took one look. Then he 
returned to the square, to do the last eve- 
ning inspection himself, 

His companions still waited up, back in 
the snug taproom of the Hotel Lion d’Or. 
Setillo was discussing his vintages with 
Broust and Hawley. He was a successful 
merchant, proud of his red and yellow 
wines. Broust, heavy, scowling, with pock- 
ets under his eyes and distended, pouting 
lips, rested his thick head on his right palm, 
with his elbow on the table, listening. 
Hawley watched good-naturedly. He was 
a shabby man, a little careless, a little 
stooped, with slightly cynical eyes. 

The girl, Yvonne, standing by the bar, 
showed a very fine set of teeth when she 
yawned the third time. ‘Would these talky 
creatures never go to bed? Did they not 
know that she must be up at five o’clock 
to milk the goats? And there is a joke 
among men that woman is the chattering 
sex! Women had more important things 
to argue about than the wines of Xeres and 
of Bordeaux! , 

She wiped the corrugated zinc top, gave 
her towel a final swish, and set about 
straightening the glasses on the sideboard. 

“Good night!” she finally heard. 

M. Broust, shaking hands all over again, 
bowing, saying good night three times, 
backed out, waving his cane. He was a 
money lender by profession, and knew how 
important it is not to neglect a handshake. 
The wind whipped at his long black coat, 
and he snatched it free from the door. 

“ A candle, ma’amselle,” Hawley begged. 

“ And I will take mine, also,” Setillo 
added. 

Yvonne turned out the lamp, locked the 
door, fastened its chain, and ran quietly 
down the brick-paved passage to her own 
room. 
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The wind was pounding hard outside, 
sweeping up the valley of the Dordogne 
from turbulent Biscay Bay. M. Broust 
held his stick in his right hand, and with 
his left clamped his small feathered cap 
tight on his head. He crossed the public 
square, only turning slightly to see the 
lighted window of the police office. Down 
a narrow side street he padded, his soft 
leather shoes slapping the cobblestone pave- 
ment with that ghostly, ducklike motion so 
often found in a flat-footed fat man. 

He passed the second side street, and 
once more was climbing toward his own 
house on the farther edge of town, when 
the wind dropped for a moment. He was 
‘sure that he heard another footstep than 
his own. He backed against the wall, grip- 
ping his stick tighter. 

M. Broust, like many other money lend- 
ers, carried a weighty conscience at night. 
His trade was a profitable but at times an 
unpleasant one. He had to listen to threats 
and pleadings. Now, when he heard a 
sound behind him, his left hand dropped 
from his hat to the money belt which he 
always wore under his vest. 

The distraction ceased, whatever it was. 
He waited another moment, shook his cour- 
age together, and passed on. 

A gusty street light kept watch at the 
next alley. Broust was glad of its com- 
pany. Sleeping houses have an unpleasant 
face when one passes long, unbroken, sight- 
less rows of them, with a heavy belt and a 
heavier conscience. 

This time he was quite sure—a careless 
foot had struck against a stone. He looked 
over his shoulder—a short, scared glance. 
He increased his pace; doubled it; plunged 
. up the street toward his own gate. 

He ran twenty steps, thirty, forty. An 
indistinct figure swooped out of the black- 
ness in his rear. He felt a tug at his flying 
coat. He struck back with the cane. A 
white hand reached toward his fat neck. 

Householders on the Rue Carnot, in the 
quiet little French town of Razac, heard a 
long, shrill cry, and then a shout for help, 
which speedily died into silence. The wind 
rattled rusty rain spouts and whined in 
the chimney pots. Intrepid husbands light- 
ed candles and pulled on their breeches, 
while wives begged them not to be reckless. 

Shutters opened slowly. One household- 
er, with a great square candle lantern, 
poked his nightcaped head out of a door. 
Then men carried Broust, the money lend- 
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er, into a drafty hallway, and some one 
started for a doctor. 


II 


WHEN Papa Deguare arrived, neighbors 
were gathering in the unconventional attire 
that is appropriate to night alarms. De- 
guare pushed his honest townsmen aside 
and ran into the lighted doorway. Broust 
lay on his back, at the foot of a narrow 
stair, breathing hard, and bleeding from a 
wound above his eyes. 

“He is still alive!” a householder in- 
formed the brigadier. 

“Stand back there! 
him!” Deguare directed. 
vest!” 

The long black coat of the money lender 
was ripped up the front. Its buttons had 
pulled out ragged pieces of cloth as they 
popped off. The vest, a showy gray gar- 
ment with red polka dots, was pushed to- 
ward the lower of Broust’s two chins. Of 
money belt there was no sign. 

“Robbery!” Deguare grunted. “ Get 
some water,” he said aloud. “Send for a 
doctor! You have already? Good!” 

He loosened the knots in the money lend- 
er’s string tie. Then his hand dropped 
casually to the victim’s waist. There was 
no bulge, except a crease of fat. He him- 
self had seen Broust bring money from his 
belt less than an hour before. 

“ You, boy,” the brigadier commanded a 
frightened youth with a sheep s ... ° 
broad eyes, “run to the police office, as 
fast as your legs will move. Tell Ray- 
mond to come. Don’t gape!” he ended. 
(73 Run! ”? 

The doctor hurried in, buttoning his col- 
lar and talking excitedly. He leaned over 
the wounded man. Brigadier Deguare 
arose and displayed his official dignity. 

“Ready for witnesses!” he announced. 
“ Did you see it?” 

He pointed to a iarge, blustery fellow 
who chattered violently. 

“T heard the gun. It sounded—” 

“* See, see, see! I heard it, too. Did 
you see anything?” 

“No, my brigadier, I saw nothing. I 
was abed.” 

“Then go back there! 
thing? Did you?” 

He aimed his heavy forefinger at a wom- 
an. She shook her head mutely and backed 
away. < 

There were footsteps in the street. Old 


You’ll smother 
“Ho! See his 


Who saw any- 














Raymond, pistol in hand, panted through 
the doorway, his old blue eyes full of fright 
and his white mustaches sticking out stiffly 
from his puffed red cheeks. 

“ You, Raymond, stay here by him. If 
he speaks, listen. Doctor, find out what 
weapon was used, if you can.” Deguare 
pushed through the men and women on the 
step. “ Where did you pick him up?” he 
demanded. 

A dozen citizens hurried forward with 
that information. Brigadier Deguare halt- 
ed them. 

“‘ Get behind me, so, and don’t make too 
many tracks! You with the lantern, give 
me the light!” 

He held the candle lantern low in front 
of him, and marched back to the spot where 
the householders had found Broust sprawl- 
ing in the untidy gutter. 

The streets of Razac are not well kept. 
A small, shabby patriot with a large, shab- 
by broom emerges from some dismal alley 
on fair days, and makes dignified gestures 
with his single implement of municipal 
cleanliness. Dust follows him impishly, 
cloud on cloud, layer on layer. Rain 
pounces upon it. The elements, leagued 
against one small, unenthusiastic latter-day 
Hercules, are signally triumphant. They 
leave the streets slimy, or thick with blow- 
ing dust, according to the temper of the 
weather. 

Brigadier Deguare had never considered 
the subject before from any angle; but on 
this blowy night he was thoroughly pleased 
with the existing condition. It had rained 
that afternoon, and the cobbles were cov- 
ered with a muddy residue, of the con- 
sistency of library paste, coagulated on the 
surface. 

Here, under an open window, which add- 
ed its softer glow to that of the tallow lan- 
tern in the policeman’s hand, the scene of 
the attack was marked on the pavement. 
Broust’s flat footprints ended shortly. Be- 
yond, a wide, shapeless blot on the stones 
indicated where the money lender’s proper 
black coat had sponged up the mud. 

‘“‘ Stand back there!” Deguare ordered a 
curious townsman. “ Back away!” 


The private citizen, awed by the gen- 
darme’s short voice of uniformed authority, 
obeyed. 

“The cattle have covered the original 
tracks,” growled the brigadier. 
nothing to learn here. 
guare’s voice lifted. 


“ There is 
Oh, doctor!” De- 
“Can he speak?” 
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There was a moment of silence, check- 
ered only by the chuckle of the wind in 
near-by eaves. Then the doctor’s face, 
putty white above his black beard; thrust 
out into the street. 

“No, he cannot speak.” 

The crowd breathed a pitying—“ Ah!” 

“ He cannot speak,” repeated the doc- 
tor. ‘“ He is dead.” 

Old Raymond elbowed into the street, 
scowling. He would make a law against 
having any money, if /e sat in the Chamber 
of Deputies! 

“ Then there’d be fewer killings,” he 
growled to the brigadier. 

“And more divorces,” Deguare an- 
swered. “ Keep your eyes awake here, 
Raymond,” he directed. ‘ Send some one 
to notify the mayor. Is it right that he 
should sleep comfortably through all this? 
I am going to the Lion d’Or. It was there 
Broust spent the evening. I must see if 
any one left there with him.” 

He bustled off through the dark. 


III 


THE Hotel Lion d’Or, although the best 
boast among Razac hostelries, was unim- 
posing when approached at a late hour on 
a gusty night. Shrewd Mme. Ratain, the 
blustery proprietress, attended to the shut- 
ters herself, before she went to bed. She 
bolted them within, leaving Yvonne no 
more important task than to lock the door. 
She did not want late visitors, and there- 
fore she left no light. 

Brigadier Deguare, lantern in hand, 
stood on the stone step and pounded. He 
drew his pocket knife and rapped demand- 
ingly with its handle. He shouted. 

The girl, Yvonne, answered. Through 
the door she demanded his business. 

“The police!” he announced shortly, ac- 
cording to the French manner. “ Open the 
door!” 

He neglected to add any such phrase as 
“if you please.” Too much respect is bad 
for a woman, as Deguare knew from ob- 
serving his wife. 

“ Light a lamp!” he ordered, when he 
had scraped clean his shoes and entered. 

Yvonne gaped. 

“ You, my brigadier?” she stammered. 

“TI commander of the Razac post,” De- 
guare agreed. “Light the lamp.” 

He backed against the panel and waited, 
his broad-toed feet apart. The taproom 
was cheerless in the dark, and full of that 
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strange, brassy odor of dead smoke which 
fs reminiscent of sour dawns after gala 
nights. The girl Yvonne, unnerved by the 
appearance of the same brass buttons which 
she had served indifferently all evening, 
dropped her first two matches as she tried 
to kindle the oil wick. 

“Tell me this,” he ordered, when she 
finally managed it. ‘“ You were up when 
Broust left?” 

“‘ I was the last abed.”’ 

“Who went out with him?” 

“ He went alone, my brigadier.” 

“‘ Did any one leave after he did?” 

“No one. I fastened the door myself. 


Hawley and the wine merchant went to 
I prepared their candles for 


bed at once. 
them.” 

“ Who else is here to-night? What other 
guests?” 

“ There is the river boatman, Peter, the 
man with the whiskers.” 

“ Any one else?” 

“M. Roland. He came in at dinner time, 
but he had a headache, and went to his 
room at once. He has done nothing!” 

“Nobody has, for you to trouble your 
small mind. Ho!” Deguare stepped for- 
ward and looked closely at the floor boards. 
Then, down on his knees, he stared short- 
sightedly. ‘‘ Yvonne,” he accused, “ you 
have lied!” 

“ Monsieur!” 

“You have lied! You say no one 
passed that door? Look, you little sheep! 
Mud, fresh mud, just brought in, not ten 
minutes ago, or I’m a recruit!” 

Four paces within the main entry a 
chunk of wet clay, evidently fresh from the 
streets, shone under the lamplight ia soily 
accusation. 

“ But, my brigadier,” pleaded Yvonne, 
with tears in her voice, “‘ I was the last one 
up. I turned the key in the lock. It was 
still turned when you pounded.” 

“ Hush, girl! You have four guests? 
Not so loud! There is no need to cry. 
Four guests, and you and Mme. Ratain— 
that makes six? Good! Come along—we 
will look at these windows. That one’s 
locked, and that. Now in the dining hall!” 

Mme. Ratain herself appeared at that 
moment, her mouth puckered to scold. At 
the sight of Deguare she halted, and for 
the first time bethought her of her attire. 

“ Put on some clothes!” the brigadier 
ordered. “ You are too fat to run around 
that way. Get on your dress!” 
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“ Why are you here?” she demanded. 

“ Broust!”? Deguare answered. ‘“ They 
got him at last.” 

“ Got him?” 

“ Killed him.” 

The brigadier enjoyed the effect. He 
heard a short intake of breath behind him, 
where Yvonne stood shivering in her bare 
feet. Mme. Ratain protested that the 
Hotel Lion d’Or was a respectable lodging 
house, and hurried to her own room, off 
the kitchen. Deguare scratched his head, 
trying to consider. 

The woman reappeared directly. Believ- 
ing that time spent on toilet was lost in 
any circumstances, she had thrown a blan- 
ket over her shoulders, braided her gray 
hair, and hurled it into one large unsym- 
metrical knot atop her head. She had no 
appearance of a shrewd conspirator as she 
stood there, candle in hand. Deguare re- 
marked her broad, unemotional face, her 
vacuous eyes. 

He explained in a few words. Yvonne 
cried, said “ Poor man!” and in the next 
breath vowed that the world was. well rid 
of the usurer. Mme. Ratain, impassive, 
even in the presence of the village sage, 
crooked a finger across her nose—a mas- 
culine gesture—and listened. 

“ And so I must search,” the brigadier 
finished. ‘ Broust was here. He left here 
alone. He was attacked and killed. I find 
fresh mud inside your locked door. It is 
evident that some one followed him. Hush, 
woman, I am accusing no one yet! Some 
one followed him from here, and, returning, 
locked the door.” 

“No one in this house is an enemy of 
M. Broust,” insisted Mme. Ratain. “ No 
one!” 

“ Pf-ff! Who said it was an enemy? 
Broust had a full money belt when he left 
your door. Now he has nothing.” 

“ Ah!” Yvonne gasped. 

“ Yes, ah!”’ Deguare repeated, scowling. 
“‘ T must inconvenience your guests. I must 
bring them down here.” 

Yvonne lighted the way. Brigadier De- 
guare, again using his pocket knife, pound- 
ed on each of the four chambers which 
Mme. Ratain pointed out as being occu- 
pied. Sleepy refusals followed his first de- 
mand for attention. ‘Ten minutes later, 
however, the four guests of the Lion d’Or 
were assembled by the bar. 

Hawley annoyed the brigadier. He was 
just as bored as he had been at nine o’clock, 
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when he showed no pride in collecting more 
than two francs that he had won at domi- 
noes. He was disappointing as a witness. 
The others had a proper idea as to what 
an inquisition meant—Setillo, wringing his 
hands and flowing with tears; young 
Roland, who had an ache in his head and 
declared against heavy wines; and Peter the 
boatman, a swearing old villain. Old Ray- 
mond had arrested him once, and had let 
him go after giving him a haircut. 

Papa Deguare was convinced of one fact 
before he began his interrogation. He had 
suspected for some time that Yvonne was 
more than passively interested in Roland. 
He had seen her slide the fattest fish on 
the fellow’s plate, and look alluring when 
the soldier ate it. Now, in a great hurry, 
not caring at all for Mme. Ratain, she 
poured out some rum, mixed it with steam- 
ing water—which she had heated the saints 
knew when—and spilled it down his throat, 
saying that it would make him feel right. 

She was in love! A smart gendarme need 
only look at her distressed face to under- 
stand. In the next hour, could the briga- 


dier depend upon her, in case events should 


turn in a certain direction? He could not! 

Deguare cleared his throat and stuck a 
thumb into his tunic, between the third and 
fourth buttons—a gesture decidedly Corsi- 
can, and inherited from the founder of the 
gendarmerie. 

“T must make a proces verbal,” he an- 
nounced. “I desire your statements. 
First, I tell you, a man has been murdered.” 
He scowled at the four faces. “I advise 
you to tell the truth. If any one has any- 
thing to say before I start, let’s hear it.” 

No one had anything to say. Setillo 
was too much preoccupied with his own 
misery. Hawley lighted a cigarette and 
passed the case to Peter, the riverman. 
Roland stood stiff and silent, too white of 
face to suit the brigadier. 

“ Were you out of your room to-night, 
after you first went there, monsieur [’An- 
glais?” Deguare began. 

“T was not,” replied Hawley. 

“You, Peter? Roland? Setillo?” 

Each in reply shook his head. 

“Did any of you hear the front door 
open?” 

No one had. No one there bore any mal- 
ice toward M. Broust. They had never 
borrowed his money. Nor did they object 
to the searching of their rooms. 

Brigadier Deguare had already looked 
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at the shoes of each man as he descended. 
the stair. On Hawley’s there was dried 
mud, not less than a day old. The other 
three were freshly brushed. Unless they 
owned other shoes, a supposition which the 
brigadier considered unlikely, there could 
be no fastening of guilt upon them by this 
simple method. 

A hall cut the upper floor of the hotel, 
with two fine chambers facing the street 
and four shabbier ones looking over the 
muddy little river at the back. It was to 
these rear apartments that the four guests 
had retired. Why pay three francs a night 
when one sleeps as warm for two? 

“Perhaps M. Broust confided some 
worry to-night, after I left you?” it sudden- 
ly occurred to the brigadier to ask. 

“Fancy Broust confiding anything!” 
Hawley shrugged good-naturedly. “ Do - 
you think, Deguare, he’d have had the face 
to mention his enemies?” 

“‘ Suppose he had no enemies!” 

“ Any man with money has enemies, 
brigadier. Broust didn’t keep his fingers 
too clean—mud all over them, just like 
madame’s floor. Tell me,” he dared to 
laugh, “is that daub of clay your only 
excuse for examining us?” 

“ Excuse enough!” 

Deguare growled. The English were a 
disrespectful lot. Here was Hawley, three 
months in Razac, treating a gendarme as a 
joke! He was a lazy fellow. He made 
queer drawings of the bridge and the 
houses, which the mayor, who knew noth- 
ing about it, said were very artistic. Once 
a month he received from England a pack- 
et of mail and a check, and spent the eve- 
ning in celebration. He was a remittance 
man, it was whispered. 

Deguare had known others like him. 
Many English people live on a smaiij al- 
lowance in the lesser towns of southern 
France. 

“T’m sure Mr. Hawley would never 
murder anybody,” put in the nervous, chat- 
tering Setillo. 

“No more than you would!” Deguare 
answered rudely. 

“My _ brigadier!” 
Ratain. 

She fluttered like a biddy around her 
guests. Setillo was a regular patron of 
the Hotel Lion d’Or. For years, ever since 
the war, he had stopped off at Razac once a 
month with his sarnple bottles. Peter the 
boatman, a dirty old fellow, came oftener. 


protested Mme. 
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He tied up his flatboat in the river behind 
the hotel whenever he passed, and waddled 
on shore to haggle over the price of vege- 
tables and small freights. Roland, the sol- 
dier on leave—Brigadier Deguare wrinkled 
his forehead. 

The boy was too good-looking—that was 
the trouble. Of course, a silly girl like 
Yvonne would lose her head. She would 
have a hungry stomach more nights than 
one, living with such a rover! How could 
he keep any shirts on their children’s backs, 
when he had too little money now to play 
dominoes? 

“Show me Peter’s room first,” Deguare 
directed. 

_In the small chamber assigned to the 
riverman, the air hung heavy with the odor 
of an old pipe. The windows, tightly 
closed against any night air, rattled with 
the wind. The feather bed was in disor- 
der, as if six men Peter’s size had tried to 
sleep under the same covers; but it gave 
no reward further than his fat, oily purse. 

The old man watched from the center 
of the floor, while the search was effected. 
His eyes were red, slitted into his face 
above a tangle of beard. He coughed ner- 


vously when Deguare peered out of the 
window. He backed away when the gen- 
darme lifted the small carpet, and looked 


at the dust underneath it. He seemed re- 
lieved when the search proceeded to other 
quarters. 

Setillo’s room was almost as barren as 
the other, except that his sample wines were 
deposited on a small oaken chest of drawers. 
The Spaniard was trembling when Deguare 
looked at him. 

“ Are you cold, or shaking with fright?” 
demanded the brigadier. 

Yvonne, in the door, trembled for both 
reasons. Mme. Ratain, flurrying at the 
heels of the gendarme, panted with her ex- 
citement and her overweight. Hawley, his 
amusement once aroused, followed Deguare 
attentively. 

“You didn’t examine the sill,” he sug- 
gested. Then, to Setillo: ‘“ Don’t flare 
up, old man! The closer he looks the better 
it is for all of us.” 

“Why should he search here at all?” 
asked the Spaniard. 

“I may ask you to tell me!” Deguare 
warned. “ Roland, stop dragging your feet. 
Your room next!” 


That youth’s belongings proved to be_ 


bare of incrimination. 
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It was Mme. Ratain who screamed dis- 
may in the next chamber. Mr. Hawley, 
with the absurd custom of many foreigners, 
had his shutters and window wide open, al- 
lowing the wind to snatch at the skimpy 
white curtains. Yvonne, still scantily clad, 
shivered audibly. Brigadier Deguare ac- 
cepted a cigarette, and explored under the 
bed. 

“You might look in the back yard when 
you’ve finished here,” the Britisher sug- 
gested. “I’ve no mind what you're hunt- 
ing, unless you were to characterize it as 
clews. They are elusive things. Suppose 
they escaped through the window?” 

Papa Deguare held his tongue. He knew 
a thorn hedge when he met it. He knew 
when to retire. He kept his peace, and 
stripped up the carpet. There was nothing 
in Hawley’s room. 

The gendarme bade them all an official 
good night, and returned below stairs. He 
sat for ten minutes, drinking cider and lis- 
tening to the theories of Mme. Ratain. 
Then he hurried back to the police office. 

The doctor was there ahead of him. Old 
Raymond had just returned from a dismal 
house at the far end of town, where 
he had deposited the dead Broust on a 
sagged haircloth sofa in a combination par- 
lor and counting room. 

The mayor also awaited the brigadier. 
His decorations were pinned on askew, and 
he showed a tendency to sulk. 

“You still have not brought in the mur- 
derer?” he demanded. 

“ Your snores frightened him away from 
town,” replied Deguare. 

Laboriously he wrote down the facts, as 
he knew them, on a procés verbal blank. 
The mayor, upon reading the statement, 
made many suggestions. Deguare shook 
his head. 

“ Daylight! Give me daylight!” he in- 
sisted. ‘Would you have a man wear his 
clothes all night? It’s already long after 
midnight.” 

He climbed the stair to his own quarters, 
calmed his wife, put on his nightcap, and 
went to sleep. 

IV 


It was dawn when old Raymond aroused 
Deguare by ringing the bell at the foot of 
the stairs. Hawley and Roland were 
pacing the stone-flagged floor. 

“Have you crying babies, that you get 
out so early?” the brigadier demanded. 
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“T have brought you news,” Hawley 
answered. 

“Some other of your friends has been 
murdered?” 

“Last night,” the Britisher went on, 
“you were searching our rooms. There 
was something in particular you were hunt- 
ing for?” 

“ Very particular. ‘ 

“Was it a money belt?” 

Deguare wiped first his left mustache, 
then his right. He peered into the cold eyes 
of the foreigner. 

“ Perhaps. What of it?” 

“ T have found one.” 

Deguare fastened his tunic and reached 
for his flat blue cap. 

“Let us see it,” he said. 

Roland, still speechless, followed them 
toward the hotel. He had a sick, hangdog 
look about him, as if he needed sleep. 

Yvonne, watching from the window of 
the taproom, waved her hand, but all three 
men ignored her. Hawley led the way 
through the bar and out into the kitchen, 
where toast was browning on the hearth, 
with huge iron forks holding its face to the 
fire. The door to the garden stood open. 


The garden of the Lion d’Or was a small, 
weedy plot, part of it being irregularly 
paved with flat stones, and the rest given 
over to lettuce and cucumbers. A well 
stood beside the kitchen door, and a bench 


near the well. The river, should that nar- 
row branch of the great Dordogne be dig- 
nified by such a name, flowed at the foot 
of a stone embankment. Peter’s flat, un- 
tidy barge swung at its lines. A red shirt, 
suspended from a rope across the deck, 
flapped its sleeves and did windy antics 
like a misshapen chimpanzee. 

Hawley picked his way through the mud 
to the bank. There, at the top of the para- 
pet, almost under the stern of the boat, a 
wet leather belt curled like a snake on the 
stones. 

“T saw it at daylight when I rose to 
close my window,” Hawley explained. 

“ Do you know it for Broust’s?” Briga- 
dier Deguare asked stiffly. 

“ T know it for a belt, and nothing else.” 
Hawley took no pains to hide his temper. 
“ How do I know what kind of a belt the 
money lender wore around his middle? I 
offer you a clew. Take it or leave it. It 
makes no difference to me.” 

The brigadier picked up the money belt. 
It was empty. He stuffed it into a pocket. 


“T know it for Broust’s,” he announced 
impressively. 

‘“‘ Thank me for finding it,” Hawley said. 
“ Since you can’t discover a clew yourself, 
over here is another. What do you call 
that?” 

He walked toward the door and pointed 
with his foot. Scattered -pieces of dried 
clay lay on the grass close to the building. 
Brigadier Deguare elucked his tongue. 
There was no mistaking what they were. 
Some one cleaned his boots and pushed the 
scrapings out of the window. 

“ Whose room is that just above?” asked 
the gendarme. 

Hawley looked abstractedly at Peter’s 
barge. Roland, trembling as if the ague 
had laid cold hands on him, wiped his 
mouth on the back of his hand. 

“ That’s my window!” he blurted. “ But 
I did not kill the man! I vow I did not! 
Why should I smash any man’s head?” 

Back in the dining room, Deguare spread 
his writing case upon a table, took out his 
ink bottle, selected a quill, and opened his 
procés verbal blanks. 

“T did go out last night,” Roland began 
irresolutely. “Do not listen, Yvonne, I 
beg! I was out, brigadier, but I didn’t see 
your money lender!” 

“You saw that piece of baggage!” the 
girl put in scornfully. 

Roland shook his head. 

“ No—lI just thought of seeing her. I 
came downstairs and found the door un- 
locked.” 

“ Unlocked?” Deguare asked skeptically. 

“ As I live, brigadier, the door was. un- 
locked! I started across town. Some one 
ran past me, near the city hall—how do I 
know who? It was black as the inside of 
a grave. I went a little farther, and I 
heard a man scream—a wicked scream, 
brigadier! It set me on edge, at that time 
of night. I turned around, I swear it, and 
hurried back here.” 

“ Then what?” the brigadier demanded. 

“T took off my shoes at the door. In 
my room I cleaned them, holding them out 
of the window. That’s how the mud got 
there.” 

Roland stopped miserably. Deguare tilt- 
ed his head to one side and grunted. 
Yvonne looked nervously at Mme. Ratain. 
Hawley stared. 

“ This,” Deguare commented, “ is what 
comes of playing the ape to two women!” 
His stubby fingers closed on Yvonne’s red 
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ear. “Stop your cackling,” he directed. 
“‘T haven’t searched your bedroom yet.” 

“You’ve found the belt, brigadier,” 
Hawley objected. 

“ But where’s the money? Sit still, Mme. 
Ratain! I have a right to question Yvonne. 
Your turn may come next!” 

He twitched the girl’s arm and marched 
her down the rear corridor. Ten minutes, 
and the pair came back. Yvonne had been 
crying. 

“ Call Setillo,” the brigadier command- 
ed, “and that other beggar. You, Rol- 
and!” he bawled, when no one moved. 
“What kind of sheep are you? They 
taught me to run when I was in the army! 
Will you fetch Setillo, or must I go for him 
myself?” 

Roland fled toward the stairway. 


V 


DecuarE looked sharply at the Span- 
iard when he entered. Setillo was not so 
sleek as usual. His hair was unoiled, and 
the rims of his eyes were red, as if he had 
not slept. 

“Sit there, Setillo—next to Mme. 
Ratain,” the brigadier ordered. “ Peter 
here by me, where no one else need smell 
him. He washes his face in fish oil, Mme. 
Ratain! You, Setillo ”—he turned on the 
wine merchant—“ did you have a poor 
bed?” 

“T could not sleep,” the Spaniard ad- 
mitted. “ I saw the poor man Broust every 
time I closed my eyes. Think of it! A 
pleasant little game of dominoes, and—” 

Deguare interrupted him. - 

“Tl do the talking!” He pointed his 
pen at Mme. Ratain. ‘“ How long has this 
girl worked for you?” he demanded. 

“ A year,” she stammered. ‘“ No—two 
years, almost three. Why, monsieur?” 

“ Yvonne?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ You say that you locked the door last 
night?” 

She nodded. 

“You say that you did not leave the 
hotel?” 

She swallowed uncertainly. 

“No, my brigadier—” 

“« Just a moment!” Deguare checked her. 
“ Don’t talk too fast! Tell me this.” He 
reached under the table. “ These shoes are 
yours?” 

Yvonne gasped. Deguare held in his 
hands a pair of cheap leather shoes, run 
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over at the heels, and very muddy. Young 
Roland gave a start, and said something 
under his breath. He looked unbelievingly 
at Yvonne. 

“ Those are mine,” she acknowledged. 

“Hold on there!” Hawley broke in. 
“ You needn’t talk if you don’t want to. 
Deguare, this is unlawful! You can’t force 
that girl to talk!” 

“ Hold your tongue!” Deguare grunted, 
and continued his questioning. “ You lied 
to me, Yvonne. You were out. Look me 
in the eye!” 

He leaned forward. The girl mopped 
her round red face with the edge of her 
petticoat. 

“¢ Speak!” 

“TI was out—yes,” she admitted. “I 
followed Roland. I heard him leave. I 
knew where he was going. I went after 
him. I took that poker there—see, in the 
corner.” 

She pointed toward the cold, uncleaned 
fireplace. Hawley made as if to rise. Then, 
thinking better of it, he sank back. 

“Bring it to me,” ordered Brigadier 
Deguare. 

Peter, the boatman, shuffled across the 


room, picked up the iron poker, and shuf- 
fled back. It clanged as he put it on the 


table. There was dried blood upon the 
point. All stared incredulously at it—ex- 
cept Deguare, who kept his eyes on the 
men’s faces. 

“ So you killed Broust!” he charged. 

Yvonne screamed. 

“TI went after you, Roland!” she cried, 
turning to the startled soldier. “I thought 
Broust was you! I can’t remember what 
happened!” 

She dropped her head on the table. A 
pin loosened in her hair, and the black 
braid wound tidily on top of her head 
slipped down across her shoulders. 

Mme. Ratain, who until that moment 
had sat fat and speechless, rose heavily and 
shook Yvonne by the shoulders. 

“T’ll teach you to work for me and 
murder!” she stormed. ‘ A murderess in 
the Lion d’Or!” 

Deguare chuckled. He reached under 
his tunic and rattled a chain. 

Hawley, near the head of the table, was 
staring, dead white, at the face of the girl. 
Suddenly he gave a gesture of astonished 
rage, and crushed Mme. Ratain’s breakfast 
tumbler in his fist. 

“You're a little fool,” he exclaimed, 
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“ sticking your head in a noose! What do 
you think you are doing—saving Roland? 
Deguare, she makes me confess. I killed 
Broust. This girl is off her head.” . He 
failed to steady his voice. “ She must be 
half-witted!” 

“You, monsieur l Anglais?” Mme Ratain 
cried. 

“T!” the Englishman said with unexpect- 
ed violence. “I let myself out. I brought 
back the money belt. I used the poker. 
I stuffed the money into the chimney. 
You'll find it there, if you use a few wits, 
Deguare.” 

“T had wits enough to find the poker, 
monsieur, last night, when you thought me 
only gossiping with madame!” 

Hawley shrugged and looked bored. 

“I’m surprised, Deguare.” He yawned. 
“Perhaps you found my shoes, too. They 
were muddy. I threw them from my win- 
dow, across the garden and into the river. 
I flung the belt after them. This morning 
I discovered it hadn’t made the river. I 
knew somebody would come across it—not 
you, papa! I had to lead you to it. But 
this girl—she’s a fool. She had nothing 
to do with it.” He stopped gloomily. 
I heard 


“ Fetch out your irons, Deguare. 
you rattling them!” 


“Your remittance did not come this 
month, eh?” asked the brigadier. 

Hawley shook his head. 

“It’s not coming any more.” 


Brigadier Deguare did not go home to his 
wife’s breakfast. He munched his toast 
in the kitchen of the Lion d’Or, while he 
told Yvonne what a brave and clever girl 
she was. 

“No smarter actress in the Grand 
Théatre!” he exclaimed. “I knew we 
would fool him!” 

“ ‘You guessed it was the Britisher!” 

“ Guessed? My child, I am Deguarel. 
I could tell Roland’s calf eyes. Were he 
guilty, he would not let you suffer. Setillo 
is a Spaniard, and makes a good deal of his 
manners. If he had murdered Broust, he 
would let it out, the minute you confessed. 
Peter would not have cared who got the 
blame, if he had done it. No—I had to 
watch his face. I knew he was innocent 
when he handed me the poker. When it 
came to Hawley—he’s a worthless dog; 
still, he keeps the spark. That caught him 
—the spark of a gentleman. You did well, 
Yvonne. Well, I must see the procura- 
teur. Who could guess that a man would 
hang for his chivalry?” 
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I sEEMED to pause upon achievement’s sill. 
“ But one step mare, success shall be my own,” 
I deemed; but, though I travailed, farther still 
The goal I sought inexplicably shone. 


Then many a day I laid the blame on fate, 
Or charged to some insuperable god 

The long endurance of my poor estate, 
The endless treadmill that my labor trod. 


I trampled and I fought with other men; 

Grown hard of heart, I gave my soul to doubt; 
When was it reason’s glad return again, 

Or aught diviner that within cried out? 


“Dare you count life like silver in a purse? 

Look in your heart, then bow your head for shame; 
Oh, fool, condemning all the universe, 

Lay not on life—take to yourself—the blame!” 


Then, looking in my heart, behold, I found 
Not God nor fate in infinite ambuscade; 
My problem shrank into so mean a ground, 
I found myself against myself arrayed! 





The Manikin 


A STORY OF THE STRANGE ENDING OF A LONG PROFESSIONAL 
PARTNERSHIP 


By John 


O Upshaw, the young ambulance 
surgeon, the novelty of his vocation 
had not yet worn off. Each combat 

with death was still an adventure. He still 
cherished the dream in which most young 
medicos indulge—the rush to the bedside of 
a dying magnate, the bold decision and 
steady hand that dragged the patient back 
to life, the only child and heiress—a lovely 
maiden—sobbing her gratitude out upon his 
shoulder. 

True, it was never more than a day 
dream. In cold fact the patient might be 
a stricken reveler who had looked upon the 
alcohol when it was wood, or a broken tene- 
ment drudge fallen beside her wash tub, or 
a child run down by a car, but never any- 
body having both a lively gratitude and a 
live bank account. There remained only 
the thrill of anticipation, the zest of conflict 
with the dark angel. 

Now, as he entered the room three flights 
up in a cheap Hanover Street lodging 
house, Upshaw knew that not here was his 
vision to come true. The room was small, 
and its one window looked through bleared 
panes into a disconsolate back yard, lack- 
ing so much as a single blade of grass. Only 
a sickly ailanthus tree served as a clothes 
pole on which hung the wet wash of many 
races. 

The room was papered in a pattern of 
crimson orchids on a background of poison- 
ous green. Upon it hung a single colored 
print of a gauze-draped vamp clinging to 
a cross of artificial rock, while wooden look- 
ing waves swept over her shapely legs. The 
dirty brown carpet was worn threadbare 
between the speckled iron bed and the 
washstand. Above the latter hung a 
cracked mirror, and upon its oilcloth cover 
were many cigarette stubs. There was also 
a wrecked Morris chair. From three or 
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four rusty hooks screwed into the wall hung 
the shapeless garments of the man who lay 
upon the bed, his eyes closed, and only the 
slight rise and fall of his chest indicating 
that he still lived. 

Close at Upshaw’s heels was old Benny, 
with his white canvas stretcher. He had 
been an orderly before Upshaw had put on 
long trousers, and he knew things that 
many successful nurses and physicians did 
not suspect. Just inside the doorway stood 
the frowzy landlady, her eyes and nose run- 
ning, her bony red hands twisting the damp 
apron to which a scared child clung. 

“Hooch or dope?” Upshaw asked her 
curtly, as he passed. 

““ No—he’s just been layin’ that way all 
day. He’s been sickly for a long spell.” 

Nevertheless, Upshaw’s first act was to 
sniff at the patient’s breath, and his next 
to apply the stethoscope. At its touch, the 
eyes fluttered open. The doctor took note 
of the pupils. 

After a moment he turned his head in 
the direction toward which the dying man 
was staring; and thus he came to observe 
the manikin. 

Sprawling in the room’s one chair, its 
shrunken arms and legs outflung, was the 
figure of a puppet the size of a boy of 
ten, provided that the boy were a dwarf. 
Its great wooden head was topped by a 
shock of fiery red hair, with a sailor’s hat. 
Its painted face was faded and scarred; 
only the eyes remained bright and clear. 
They seemed to be fixed with a stare of 
unspeakable malice upon the countenance 
of the dying man. The puppet’s wooden 
lips grinned impishly, the hinged lower jaw 
hung loose. 

“ A ventriloquist, he was, an’ they say 
one o’ the best in his day. ‘ Garford the 
Great,’ he was billed.” 
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Upshaw nodded. He had seen the act— 
or others precisely like it—a score of times. 
The ventriloquist would be seated in a 
chair, with the manikin on his knee —a 
saucy boy with a dirty tongue. The man 
would speak in fatherly wise, the manikin 
would come back with an impudent retort 
that earned a smart cuff on the ear. The 
dummy always won out in the dialogue, to 
the delight of the gallery; but the man 
mauled and shook and pounded him into a 
raging, tearful little beast. 

The lips of the sick man moved. 

“Team’s goin’ to break up, doc! 
years—Garford the Great—” 

His eyes and lips closed. The soiled 
blanket rose to a deep inhalation, sank, 
and thereafter seemed to move no more. 

Upshaw turned to speak to old Benny. 
The orderly did not wait for the imminent 
command, but swiftly crossed to the wash- 
stand and fetched a glass of tepid water, 
into which Upshaw dashed aromatic spirits. 
The liquid ran down the unshaven chin of 
Garford the Great, its pungent odor steal- 
ing through the room. 

The young doctor next produced a hypo- 
dermic syringe. He glanced sharply at the 
tallow-hued features, now oddly pinched 
and bleak, and hesitated. 

At this instant, the familiar climax of 
scores of such occasions, a singular inter- 
ruption startled the four who beheld Gar- 
ford—no longer great—taking his last cur- 
tain call. From the lips of the manikin— 
or so it seemed—a high-pitched, nasal voice 
mocked the inert form upon whose blood- 
less face its painted eyes were fixed in sin- 
ister triumph. The voice was astonishingly 
loud and strong—disturbingly so, in that 
squalid little chamber of silence. The dia- 
lect was the old, familiar lingo of the pas- 
sive partner of Garford the Great. 

“Ye’ve croaked now, damn yer eyes! 
An’ ye cawn’t ’ave no more sport with me. 
I’m sorry for ye—not arf I ain’t! ’Cause 
ye’re goin’ to hell, an’ I’ll ’ave a bloomin’ 
good long rest. Didn’t I support ye for 
more’n forty year, an’ pay for yer booze 
an’ women an’ swell togs? An’ ye put 
words in my mouth an’ then bashed my 
silly ’ead orf fer sayin’ of ’em; an’ after 
the show, what then? Why, ye slammed 
me into a stuffy box, while ye barged up 
an’ down the streets like a toff! Ye put so 
many bloomin’ thoughts in my wooden ’ead 
that some of ’em stuck there. I growed a 
soul o’ sorts—just enough to suffer with. 


Forty 


I been waitin’ fer this hour, to see ye 
croak an’ go to hell, where ye jolly well 
belongs! I don’t care what becomes 0’ 
me now. They can sell me to the ragman, 
or gimme to the kids fer a football; but 
ye’ll never make a fool out o’ me no more, , 
guv’nor! Ye—” 

The voice trailed off in a whining dimin- 
uendo of unprintable epithets. 


II 


THE landlady’s brat had screamed once, 
and then had buried his head in his 
mother’s apron. Her own face a sickly 
yellow, she had uttered no sound, but, hav- 
ing swiftly crossed herself once, had stood 
with her stricken eyes set upon the ugly, 
scarred wooden face of the manikin, which 
seemed to gloat upon the dead man over 
whom young Upshaw bent. 

As the strident voice died away, the sur- 
geon straightened and motioned to old 
Benny. 

“No need for the ambulance,” he mur- 
mured. “ I’ll notify the coroner. Let’s get 
out of here!” 

He drew the soiled sheet over the face 
of Garford the once great, hesitated an in- 
stant, and then passed around the foot of 
the cot to where, silent now, the manikin 
sprawled in the chair. Upshaw set his 
teeth, extended an arm, and, clutching the 
thing by its baggy jacket, hurried out into 
the hall and down the dark well of the 
staircase. 

Halfway down he paused to light a ciga- 
rette, scratching the match on a wall de- 
faced. in every conceivable way. At his 
shoulder old Benny’s face hung luminous 
and yellow in the murky light. 

“It fair give me a turn, it did,” the or- 
derly complained. ‘Queer how their 
minds run in the old grooves at the last! 
Doing his turn just as he’d give it thou- 
sands o’ times!” 

Upshaw waited until the match burned 
clear, and touched the flame to the end of 
his cigarette. 
ss It was queerer than that, Benny,” he 
said. 
“Huh? How do you mean, queerer?” 

Upshaw inhaled a lungful of smoke and 
expelled it. 

“ T mean that when the—the voice spoke, 
the man Garford was dead.” 

Old Benny’s eyes popped wide. 

“Oh, come now, Dr. Upshaw! You 
know, and so do I, that it ain’t easy to tell 
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just when they snuff out. I’ve seen ’em sit 

up and ask for a drink, or where was they, 
after they’d been pronounced good an’ 
dead. Any undertaker can tell you a string 
of stories—”’ 

- Upshaw interrupted him brusquely. 

“ As you know so much, do you happen 
to know this—that the trick of ventrilo- 
quism requires a powerful effort of the 
lungs—as powerful as that of a man run- 
ning a Marathon race? No man with his 
lungs still functioning like that was ever 
declared dead by a medical freshman!” 

He dropped the cigarette upon the stairs 
and ground it with a heel. 

“ There’s another thing—which you may 
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keep to yourself, do you hear? I was sure 
he was dead when the thing began to speak; 
but just because of that thousand-to-one 
chance that there was a spark of life left, 
I covered his mouth tight with my palm— 
tight, I tell you; so tight that I felt his 
teeth through the lips—and the voice went 
right on as clear as before!” 

“Gawd!” whispered old Benny, as they 
moved on downward along the twisting 
stairway. ‘“ What you going to do with— 
it?” he asked after a moment. 

Upshaw answered through clenched 
teeth. 

“Tm going to the cellar to burn the 
damned thing up,” he said. 





TO DELLIUS—ON LIFE AND DEATH 
Horace, Book Il, Ode itt 


REMEMBER this—to keep a tranquil mind, 
If fate befriend thee, or it prove unkind; 


Gloat not at luck, nor mourn adversity; 
Accept what life, the dicer, flings to thee! 


For, Dellius, my comrade, doomed to die, 
Death is the one sure gift of gods on high! 


For thou mayst spend thy days in sorrow’s halls, 
Or quaff Falernian wine where pleasure calls— 


All places are the same to death and fate; 
Take any road, but at the end they wait. 


Where twining boughs of poplar and of pine 
Make shady some sweet nook, thou mayst recline; 


Where, fluting, flows some clear, swift-running stream, 
There mayst thou lie and turn thy book, or dream; 


There lounging, Dellius, in thy cool retreat, 
Let thy slaves bring thee wines and perfumes sweet, 


And pluck thee garlands of the too brief rose 
That blooms for us an hour—another, goes! 


Aye, take advice from me—be happy now, 
While life and youth and circumstance allow. 


To-day the Sisters Three spin their dark thread— 
To-morrow thou and I may both be dead! 


Soon, Dellius, wilt thou leave thy pleasant groves, 
Thy house, that yellow Tiber laves and loves; 


Ah, yes—thy wealth and thine estate so fair 
May pass from thee to-morrow to thine heir! 


Thou mayst from Inachus, the ancient king, 
Trace thy descent, or from some pauper spring; 


Unpitying Orcus takes us all the same, 
When from the fateful urn he draws each name. 


To-day—wine, love, a rose, a kiss, a smile! 
To-morrow—Charon’s bark and long exile! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 
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A ROMANCE OF OLD ST. LOUIS AND THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


XXII 


HE Henry Chouteau made the trip 

to St. Louis in thirty-six hours. 

After reporting the attempted seiz- 
ure of the boat to the Federal authorities, 
and consigning cargo and prisoners to them, 
David hurried home. 

As he entered the parlor of the house 
on Steamboat Row, he fancied that Alice 
leaped to greet him with a fervor that had 
in it more of effort than eagerness. Not 
that he definitely made this distinction, but 
there was a vague feeling that something 
was wrong. Alice seemed anxious to be 
fervid, and, because of that, she was not 
greeting him whole-heartedly. 

“Why, how did you get back so soon?” 
she asked. 

There was hollowness, partially con- 
cealed, in her voice, as if she was trying to 
put the question naturally when she already 
knew the answer. David called himself a 
fool for admitting such doubts, but, in 
spite of himself, he kept darting inquisi- 
tive glances about the room as he told her 
of the attack upon the Henry Chouteau, 
and of his escape. Alice gave all the ap- 
pearance of listening with surprise, but her 
eyes rarely met his, and, when they did, 
they were compelled to the task. For the 
most, she stared toward the sperm lamp 
that decorated the marble-topped center 
table of the parlor. A deep flush was on 
her cheeks. 

At last David’s wandering eyes fell upon 
an astounding object on the floor—a man’s 
hat. He stopped talking, and thrust to- 
ward it with a trembling hand. It was a 
slouch hat. He recognized it. Johnson 
Hicks had worn it on board the Chouteau. 

Alice tightened her arms about his body. 
Her flush deepened. Her eyes met his, ter- 
ror-stricken, pleading, but owning to some- 


thing that they strove to keep secret— 
something that she wouldn’t acknowledge 
even to herself. 

David’s heart slowed until, for a space 
of time, he seemed to stand inert in a great 
vacancy, like a man on a height that is 
wrapped in storm clouds. It was not that 
he read her eyes, but that his being, some 
intuitive thing at the bottom of him, real- 
ized what her secret was. She had no love 
for Johnson Hicks, and yet, if occasion 
should arise, she would yield to him. She 
desired to yield to him, and could no more 
control her desire than she could control 
the tides of the ocean. She was a woman 
whose loyalty was slight, who loved to be 
fascinated and overborne. 

David heard his voice on the air, speak- 
ing in a harsh and almost casual tone. 

“Was Johnson Hicks here?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. It made 
him angry that she was clear and fluent. 
“Yes, dear. He came here and was admit- 
ted before I could prevent it. I had to 
talk to him a minute. I—I couldn’t order 
him out or have him ejected—not in this 
neighborhood. He came to St. Louis on 
some boat that got in an hour or two ago, 
and he literally forced himself in here. As 
it was, we had only talked a few minutes 
before we heard your key in the lock, and 
—and he ran away. It was only a few 
minutes, David. I couldn’t get rid of him 
before you came!” 

David shivered. 

“Do you mean to say he ran as I came 
in? He must have gone out by the back 
door!” 

At this presentation of the truth, Alice’s 
revulsion equaled her husband’s. 

“Yes,” she whispered, expressing poig- 
nant horror, “ he did go out that way. Oh, 
David, I didn’t know what to do! He was 
only here‘a few minutes, and—and he told 
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me you had been killed. He told me you’d 
been killed, dear! I couldn’t help it!” 

Now her emotion was real enough, and 
it began to affect him. His mind struggled 
to resume its habitual respect for her. He 
decided that he could not hold her respon- 
sible for Johnson’s actions. Responding to 
her embraces, he kissed her repeatedly—at 
her suggestion — until she said she could 
feel that he trusted her. He looked into 
her eyes—likewise at her suggestion—until 
he felt a surge of flame that answered the 
luring flame in hers. 

But when she left him, he remained 
alone in the parlor for two hours or more, 
nauseated and writhing. At the first test 
she had failed him, or had been at the point 
of failing him. It was her nature. 

He foresaw a future of doubt and dis- 
trust. There would be years and years of 
it. The vision of her which had made him 
happy—the vision of his nineteen-year-old 
bride, was gone, and he could not recon- 
struct it. He had seen her as something 
else—as a woman with a secret trait dis- 
played in her eyes. The thought of that 
woman was sufficient to unnerve him and 
set him trembling—trembling horribly, as 
Brant Niles had trembled when he had the 
yellow fever. 





A light breeze flickered the candles oa 
the dining table and set the shadows play- 
ing on Alice’s face. Although she had wept 
copiously during their talk in the parlor, 
there was no sign of tears or worry about 
her now, at the supper table. Her manner 
was gay and frolicsome. 

With a certain resentment, David per- 
ceived that the visit of Johnson Hicks was 
to be considered a closed matter. That 
would be her way, of course. She would 
do her best to please a man, and would try 
to soothe him if she felt that he was hurt, 
but she would never think of getting at the 
cause of the hurt. The surface of things 
was all that was revealed to her. 

She caught him studying her, and smiled. 
She had a wonderful face—no doubt of it. 
It was alive. The muscles of her jaws and 
brows, which seemed mere delicate curves 
of flesh when tranquil, made an appealing 
play as they moved. They caused dimples, 
transitory crows’ feet, and dissolving lines, 
like ripples on the surface of the Mississippi. 

“You're just a big boy,” she said. “ You 
like to sulk!” 

David forced a cheerful reply. He could 
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not wound her, for some reason, nor could 
he attempt to warn her against indulging 
her lightness. It would do no good. He 
had seen, in her eyes, a fact. That fact 
might be disappointing, but it could not 
be talked out of existence. Alice could 
not be changed. 

“ David! You frighten me, looking so!” 

He relaxed. 

“Never mind, Alice—it’s nothing. I 
was—I was just making up my mind 1d 
never let him take you from me.” 

Moisture filled her eyes. 

“Why, how could he?” she said. “I 
don’t care for him—not at all.” 

“Of course not—not now,” breathed 
David. 

“ Not ever!” challenged Alice indignant- 
ly. ‘I never did care for him. I know I 
thought I did at one time, but when I met 
you all my feeling for him died. It was 
never sincere.” 

“T know,” said David. “ It never was.” 

A call from the front entry, left open in 
the cool of the evening, and the sound of 
heavy footfalls in the hall, announced a 
visit from Dr. Trudeau. 

The old man was failing now. He trav- 
eled about the city in a carriage, and was 
compelled to lean on the shoulder of a 
negro when he walked, but his mind was 
vigorous, and he was consumed with ad- 
miration for John Trudeau Rudd. He 
spent an hour or so every afternoon with 
John Trudeau. When David was in the 
city, he felt it necessary to call in the eve- 
ning, to remind the father of the miracu- 
lous virtues of his son. 

This night he talked at length, while 
David listened dreamily, smiling at the 
doctor’s enthusiasm and pondering Alice’s 
vivacious pride in the youngster. 

“The boy is remarkable, David!” cried 
the doctor. ‘ Most remarkable! Did you 
hear the news of yesterday?” 

“ That he smiled at you?” asked David. 
“Yes, I—” 

“Smiled? What a stupid fellow you 
are! He has been smiling for three months 
—-since the day before my birthday. No— 
he tried to sit up. He craned his little neck, 
and arched his little back, and made pro- 
digious efforts. It is astonishing, David! 
I have never seen such power in one so 
young!” 

“Yes, Davy,” seconded Alice, ‘“‘ we both 
saw him do it. It was while he was in his 
carriage.” 
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And so the evening passed off in chatter 
—surface chatter—while David’s thoughts 
worked deep and confusedly. The talk 
served to lighten his mood, however, so 
that when he was alone, preparing for bed, 
he could face the world with spirit. 

“ What if I am right about her?” he said 
defiantly. ‘“ Who can take her from me? 
I’m certainly able to keep her!” 
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So David reflected, at times, during the 
days that followed, gradually reassuring 
himself until his anxiety was no longer 
acute. He kept up a remorseless search for 
Johnson Hicks, and saw to the preparation 
of indictments for mutiny on shipboard. 
Finally, it was pretty definitely established 
that Hicks had fled southward, and would 
be kept hidden by pro-slavery men. 

This condition helped to cheer David. 
Johnson was practically banished from St. 
Louis. What was there to fear, with one’s 
rival out of the way? 

The partnership prospered, and its mem- 
bers became tremendously busy. Two 
boats were built during 1859 and two dur- 


ing 1860, increasing the fleet to seven. 
Ned Lane was forced to give up active com- 
mand and join Marshall Keyes in the 


offices. David attempted to do this, but 
found that he could not leave the river. 
He returned to the hurricane deck of the 
Henry Chouteau II, leaving it at times to 
visit other vessels of the fleet, in the rdle of 
commodore. 

Some of the newspapers called him Com- 
modore Rudd, which pleased him, although 
he always laughed at the idea of using such 
a title for a young man. 

Those were the mightiest days of the 
river. There was greater commercial ac- 
tivity later, but never after 1860 had river 
life such form and distinction. The Henry 
Chouteau II, for example, was equipped 
with a full orchestra and a carefully select- 
ed chorus of deck hands to perform at the 
capstan. She carried a barber and half a 
dozen maids. ‘The skylight windows that 
gave into her cabin were glazed with panes 
of colored glass, so that beams of red, blue, 
green, and yellow struck into the dancing 
prisms of her chandeliers. She glittered 
with brasswork and blinded you with white 
paint and huge mirrors. 

When dinner and supper were served on 
three long tables in the cabin, lines of serv- 
ants stood at attention behind the chairs 
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until they were filled. All of the more dis- 
tinguished guests, together with all ladies 
who were traveling without escort, were 
placed at David’s table. As the captain 
took his place at the head of it, a waiter 
struck a gong, and the covers were whisked 
from all the platters at once, each servant 
seizing one and springing back with it, to 
hold it aloft for a moment and dispose of 
it with a flourish. 

This left a display of roast chickens, tur- 
keys, joints, and baked hams which was a 
hundred feet or more in length. David al- 
ways made a point of carving a bird him- 
self and serving the ladies near at hand, 
while other platters were carved by guests 
or by waiters, at will. 

The evenings were given to dancing, card 
playing, amateur performances of various 
sorts, and, now and then, religious meet- 
ings. David, who was attaining a substan- 
tial position in the world, was constantly 
in the company of leading men of the day 
—politicians, army officers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, divines, and prominent planters. 
They sought his opinion on the troublous 
political situation, and gave him theirs. 
They told him the news of their various 
communities, and related anecdotes of their 
biggest men. He was in touch with all that 
was vital of the territory that was once 
known as Louisiana. 

Meanwhile days, weeks, and months 
swept by. The Republican convention was 
held at Chicago, and Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated. The Democratic convention 
met at Charleston and adjoined to Balti- 
more, where Douglas was chosen as the 
candidate of his party, after delegates from 
the Southern States had withdrawn in pro- 
test. The insurgent conventions which 
nominated Bell and Breckinridge became 
events of national history. 

It took a cool head to maintain order on 
a steamboat in those days, when half a 
dozen fiery-eyed partisans were apt to 
spring up and propose a cheer for Breck- 
inridge just as.a band of Northerners fin- 
ished singing: 

“Lincoln and Hamlin—God and the 
right!” 

The campaign stormed along to its end. 
Fanatics were more and more in evidence, 
common-sense business men more and more 
retiring. David now and then saw people 
of the latter type shaking their heads in a 
bewildered way and acquiring haggard lines 
about the eyes. In secret, he often shook 
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his own head; yet he voted for Lincoln, 
and waited through anxious days after elec- 
tion until it was finally made clear that an- 
other of the campaign songs, which went 
to the tune of “ Wait for the Wagon,” and 
which proclaimed that “ we'll all vote for 
Lincoln, our country’s steadfast friend,” 
was prophetic. 

The business of secession began. The 
river traffic was not affected immediately, 
and David, laconic and grim, keeping his 
. Own counsel and holding his tongue, re- 
mained on the Henry Chouteau II and 
clung to the hope that the storm would 
blow over. 

Even after Fort Sumter, the river trade 
kept moving. Boats came and went from 
St. Louis to New Orleans through the spring 
of 1861, and it seemed as if the business 
‘ men might ultimately prevail over the hot- 
heads. Then troops began to appear here 


and there along the river banks. Some- 
times, when a man looked at a well remem- 
bered stretch of shore line, he found it dis- 
turbed. There would be a false bank of 
heaped up clay, and the mouth of a huge 
gun would perhaps be gaping over it. 

One evening in May, David landed from 


his boat to find the city of St. Louis in wild 
turmoil. People thronged the streets, mill- 
ing to and fro, shouting and cursing. Now 
and then a pistol shot rang out. Occasion- 


ally men clashed in little groups and went . 


at one another’s throats with fierce, hys- 
terical growls. United States flags were 
much in evidence, but here and there the 
stars and bars of the Confederacy were 
prominently displayed. 

At one place, David saw a mob enter a 
business establishment and tear down such 
an emblem. Only the timely arrival of a 
platoon of police prevented. the raiders from 
wrecking the entire store. The police were 
heavily armed, and their uniforms were 
covered with dust. The lieutenant in com- 
mand had his blouse open at the throat, 
and, as he stood warning the looters away, 
David could see that his forehead was 
beaded with perspiration. The faces of 
some of his men were marked with the 
pallor of exhaustion. 

Further uptown there was more order. 
Bodies of troops were beginning to make 
their appearance—troops in blue uniforms. 

When David reached the house on Steam- 
boat Row, Alice, sobbing with excitement, 
clung to him and poured the story of the 
day into his ears. Blair and Lyon, the offi- 
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cers appointed by Lincoln to hold the State 
of Missouri to the Union, had surrounded 
and captured a regiment of Missouri militia 
which had been encamped on the border 
of the city, in Lindell Grove. The militia 
had been suspected of disloyalty, and were 
said to be about to move upon the govern- 
ment arsenal on South Broadway. Conse- 
quently, the camp had been taken, but the 
city was filled with Southern sympathizers, 
who had attempted to interfere. 

The Union troops had finally fired upon 
the crowd. Hundreds of people had been 
killed —so the report said. Since noon, 
Alice had crouched indoors, while the 
streets were given to men gone wild. She 
was afraid. Neighbors had told her that 
the Southerners meant to band together 
and wipe out all Union sympathizers. 
Others said that the Confederate army 
would move upon the city at once, to exact 
a bloody revenge. 

David calmed her, but when he went to 
bed, long after midnight, he felt as if he 
was living and moving in a dream. 

Next day, as he wandered about the 
town, the feeling remained with him. The 
excitement of the roth of May seemed to 
have died, but, even so, he heard during 
the afternoon that six more men had been 
killed by the troops on the streets. When 
he went to the office, to make arrangements 
for his next sailing with the Henry Chou- 
teau II, Ned Lane told him that they would 
do well to keep the boat in port. The river, 
said Lane, was. certain to be blockaded be- 
fore long, and, when that happened, every 
boat below Cairo would be seized by the 
Confederates. 

David returned home incredulous and 
disturbed. He couldn’t make out such non- 
sense. How long would this last, anyhow? 
Ten days? Two months? Impossible! 
Business couldn’t stand still for a whole 
summer! 

By the 22nd of May, word came that 
General Grant, at Cairo, had refused to 
let boats pass to the lower river. No longer 
was distinction made between goods that 
might be contraband of war, and passen- 
gers. Not even passengers could be car- 
ried down. ; 

Ned Lane’s prediction was fulfilled. 
The river was blockaded. Whenever David 
went to the levee, he found it dead, almost 
deserted, with only a few boats operating 
to St. Paul and Missouri River ports. A 
riverman could only walk about and stop 











here and there to talk. Life became a mo- 
notony of talk. 
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Quite abruptly, it seemed, David found 
himself steaming up the Cumberland River 
in the Federal gunboat Carondelet. He 
was extra pilot, and he stood in rear of a 
pilot house built like a turret, ready to re- 
lieve the man on watch, if that became 
necessary. 

A third man was in the pilot house—a 
lieutenant of the navy, whose name was 
Walke. David watched him with some 
curiosity. He was a young man, but was 
trained in warfare, and he carried himself 
with a mighty pride. The national emer- 
gency had raised him to a command of his 
own in record time. 

It was a bitter day—St. Valentine’s, 
1862. The Carondelet, with three other 
ironclads and one or two auxiliary boats of 
wood, was going up to bombard a Con- 
federate fort which blocked the Cumber- 
land somewhere ahead. It was called Fort 
Donelson, David had been informed, and 
its reduction was necessary. General Grant 
was operating against it on land, and the 
fleet was to help him. 

This was to be David’s first action, but 
not the first for the Carondelet. Two weeks 
before she had done valiant service in bom- 
barding Fort Henry, on the Tennessee 
River, and the preceding day had seen her 
up before Donelson and in action for sev- 
eral hours. On the gun deck there were 
still evidences of the havoc created by a 
shot from the fort’s batteries, which had 
penetrated her forward casemate and had 
gone bounding and ricocheting through 
her interior, bursting the steam heater and 
wounding a dozen men. 

David had a feeling that he had been 
miraculously whirled from a normal world 
to a queer one, where existed the panoply 
and spectacle of war heretofore only known 
in books; but that was not so, of course. 
A good many months had passed since the 
river was closed in May of ’61. The first 
battle of Manassas and the battles of the 
first Missouri campaign had been fought. 
Great changes had been worked at home. 
Life there was still a monotony of talk, 
but now it was all war talk—rumor and 
exultation, suspicion and fear. 

A few men in uniform, having brought 
the peace-time machinery of the land to a 
standstill, had set up a device of their own 
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—a war mechanism. It was as if they put 
in operation a huge dynamo whose poten- 
tial increased constantly, so that it reached 
new circuits and energized new regions 
every day. 

Men danced like pith balls to the pul- 
sations of its current. They cursed and 
railed and shouted in hatred. They went 
southward by regiments to join the scat- 
tered detachments struggling to hold the 
front. They fashioned war implements 
and compounded war chemicals. Sheet 
iron and steel bars were put to new uses, 

One by one, the dead steamboats along 
the St. Louis levee came to life. Smoke is- 
sued from their chimneys and steam from 
their escape pipes. They backed into mid 
stream and sailed southward, but they did 
not carry commodities to be sold or pas- 
sengers who wished to sell commodities. 
They bore the wealth of the North to be 
spent in war. 

They carried troops, provisions, clothing, 
bandages, armament, and powder. Coming 
back, they traveled empty, except when 
there had been fighting, and there were 
spent men to be taken home. Eventually 
the Henry Chouteau II joined the trans- 
port fleet, and David returned to the hur- 
ricane deck, running from St. Louis to 
General Grant’s base at Cairo. 

Some interesting work was going on at 
Cairo. Eads, the great engineer, and other 
men were building a fleet of squatty, wide- 
beamed vessels specially designed for war: 
purposes. They were flat-bottomed, and 
above the water their sides inclined inward 
at a sharp angle. At their bows was a 
casement of solid oak, twenty-four inches 
deep, overlaid with two-and-one-half-inch 
iron plates. The sides were also protected 
with iron plates, but had less wood back- 
ing. Here and there the casemates were 
pierced for guns, and, long before the boats 
were finished, black muzzles showed at the’ 
ports and gun crews were drilling amid the 
clatter of shipwrights’ hammers. 

The new craft appealed to David. The 
desire to serve aboard one of them had be- 
come overwhelming. Alice’s protests did 
not avail. They had come to have little 
meaning. 

Alice had taken the war as a personal 
affront, and had refused to see it reason- 
ably. At bottom, what she resented was 
her loss of control of affairs. She did not 


relish being put in second place by the na- 
tion or by her husband. 
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David, steaming up the Cumberland, re- 
called her attitude, and several scenes in- 
spired by it, with a rueful smile. His heart 
ached a little for the girl bride he had once 
known. More and more Alice had lost her 
daintiness. She had become a rather ag- 
gravating woman — annoying because she 
could only see the personal meaning of 
things, because she could only think in re- 
lation to herself. She would be annoyed 
at not having a valentine to-day. She had 
always insisted upon such. remembrances. 

Well, there was work in hand, and it 
must be done, regardless of what went on 
at home. Doubtless there were plenty of 
men on the Cumberland who could sympa- 
thize with David. Ideal soldier’s wives ex- 
isted in Lever’s novels, but not often out- 
side. He turned his attention to the river. 

Through narrow sighting slits he could 
see the other ironclads—the Pittsburgh, the 
St. Louis, and the Louisville. The Caron- 
delet was at the left of the line. The four 
boats were keeping abreast, and black 
smoke was belching from their stacks. 
They used coal as fuel, and it was much 
better than wood. Probably the war would 
’ be a benefit to the river trade in the end, 
as it would bring about the adoption of 
this new, slower-burning material. 

Ahead, where the river made a bend, 
were innocent-looking bluffs. Suddenly 
there came a grating, screeching sound, and 
something dropped in the water far ahead. 
After it fell, the screeching sound seemed 
to go speeding out over the land on either 
side, here and there striking a hill or a 
clump of bare trees, so that echoes kept 
coming back to the river for a minute or 
more. A cloud of smoke appeared at the 
bend and went floating up the face of the 
bluffs. After a few seconds there was a 
faint boom. 

Commander Walke seemed to pay no 
attention. 

“Keep your place in line,” he said to 
the pilot. 

David glanced at his watch and noted 
that it was half past three. The boats kept 
moving ahead. ‘There was no sound save 
the coughing of steam in the exhaust pipes 
and the ripple of water under the bows. 

They came up to within a mile of the 
bend. Then a rapid series of terrific con- 
cussions assaulted David’s eardrums. He 
felt the deck beneath his feet tremble, and 
saw smoke rolling up like fog around the 
pilot house. Each gunboat had fired once. 
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Sensing the interest of Walke and the 
pilot, he turned his eyes ahead and watched, 
as they did. He saw the shells fall in the 
river, below the bluffs. 

On the gun deck of the Carondelet a 
man with a sharp voice issued orders to 
elevate the muzzle of the starboard piece. 
There was a brief silence, and then the 
deck trembled again. This time a puff of 
white smoke on the distant bluff indicated 
that the gunner was getting on his target. 

The Federal fleet continued to close in, 
and the batteries of the fort opened. The 
gunboats served a total of twelve guns, and 
the fort seventeen, so that before long the 
air was shaken by a steady cannonade. It 
was tedious work, crawling upstream at 
four miles an hour and listening to a rack- 
ing uproar. 

As relief pilot, it was David’s duty to 
keep his attention centered on the Caron- 
delet’s position with reference to her con- 
sorts, and to bide his time. The swirling 
clouds of powder smoke made observation 
difficult, and he was constantly straining to 
make out essential landmarks ahead and 
astern. 

He was conscious of the regular firing of 
the Carondelet’s guns. They made. the 
deck throb as if a pulse was beating be- 
neath its surface. Now and again he 
caught glimpses of the other gunboats, and 
once, early in the action, he saw a gun in 
the water battery of Fort Donelson rise 
from its seat and topple sideways. 


He heard curious wrenching crashes. 


about the Carondelet, but he was at loss to 
account for them, until the pilot house it- 
self was assaulted by a stunning force, and 
the air was filled with swiftly flying objects. 
A solid shot had glanced off the iron plates 
of the outside wall and had splintered the 
wood backing. 

“ Quick! Quick!” came Walke’s voice. 
“ Take the wheel, Rudd!” 

The regular pilot lay sprawled on the 
floor. David sprang forward, while the 
commander dragged the wounded man out 
of the way. 

Now he had an active part in the thun- 
derous action. Through the sighting slits 
he could see great clouds of smoke drift- 


‘ing off into the woods on either bank, while 


here and there stretches of torn water glint- 
ed in the dull light of winter. Gradually 
he realized that the guns of the fort were 
firing more steadily than those of the fleet. 
When he glanced to the rear for stern 
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marks, he discovered that the Louisville 
and the St. Louis were drifting downstream 
in helpless condition. 

During the action, the gunboats had been 
compelled to change position. The narrow 
channel made it impossible for them to fight 
abreast, so they had fallen into line of bat- 
tle, with the Louisville and the St. Louis 
in the lead, the Pittsburgh next, and the 
Carondelet last. Now only the Pittsburgh 
and the Carondelet were left to carry on 
the bombardment. 

It was one-sided, with sixteen guns to 
eight—or seven, as he later learned, for the 
Carondelet’s starboard gun, which had 
opened the fight for her, had been dis- 
mounted. The shock of enemy hits became 
more frequent, and the pulse of the Caron- 
delet’s own fire grew ragged. 

At one time, as David stood frowning 
into the clouds of smoke, he felt an extraor- 
dinary commotion under foot, and heard 
what seemed to be an extra loud report 
from one of the rifled guns. He later found 
that the crew had loaded it too hastily, and 
that it had burst, injuring several men, 
but, by a miracle, killing none. 

Shortly after the explosion, a looming 
hulk appeared on the starboard bow. The 
Pittsburgh was out of action, and was drift- 
ing into the Carondelet, broadside on. 
David swung the wheel desperately, trying 
to clear the disabled boat, but was unable 
to prevent her fouling his starboard rudder. 

For a moment the two boats were locked 
before the fort, but David, with the intui- 
tion of a veteran riverman, seized the 
signal cord and called for full speed ahead. 
The Carondelet’s starboard rudder was 
torn away, but his maneuver enabled him 
to pull clear of the Pittsburgh. 

As the battle had been fought at four 
hundred yards, this advance carried the 
Carondelet within three hundred and fifty 
yards of Donelson, alone. The Confed- 
erate gunners redoubled their fire. Shells 
and solid shot crashed upon the casemates 
of the Federal boat, ripping her iron plating 
and carrying away every loose article. 
Twice she seemed to halt and gasp as she 
received injuries below the water line. 
Three shots struck the pilot house within 
a few minutes, one a shell which blew away 
a whole section of its protecting walls and 
let the biting cold of winter sweep in. 

The position was hopeless. Commander 
Walke ordered David to withdraw, keeping 
the guns to the front. 
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David rang the backing bell, and, steer- 
ing with one rudder, contrived to back 
slowly out of range. The two effective 
guns kept up their fire to the last. 

When the Carondelet was tied up at her 
base, a mile and a quarter downstream, he 
left the pilot house, dizzy and weak from 
fatigue, and was able, for the first time, to 
take account of the severe treatment she 
had received. Before going into action, 
her upper works had been covered with 
bags of coal, coils of chain, and any heavy 
objects that were at hand, to prevent plung- 
ing fire from the fort’s upper batteries from 
crashing down through the roof of her gun 
deck. All this material had been swept 
away, together with her lifeboats and their 
davits. The smokestack had been riddled 
until it looked like a sieve. 

Descending to the gun deck, he found 
himself walking through sand which had 
been poured there to a depth of two inches, 
in places, but which was mucky with spilled 
blood. Fragments of iron from the burst 
gun lay here and there, together with splin- 
ters of wood and bits of cloth. Exhausted 
gunners sprawled in the sand. A group of 
officers stood looking about, their faces 
blackened, and their eyes glowing in a rapt 
way which showed that mentally they were 
still in the thick of the fight. 

At one place a thirty-two pound solid 
shot lay upon the surface of the gun deck. 
David learned that it had come through the 
port of the middle bow gun, striking first 
upon the lower sill, then upon the upper, 
and finally falling upon the deck, where it 
spent its force by spinning like a top, and 
did no damage. 

The shell which had disabled the star- 
board gun had come through a forward 
port, killing three men and wrecking the 
gun, all within an instant of time. In all 
the Carondelet had received fifty-nine hits, 
and had six men killed and twenty-six 
wounded. At one time, before the deck 


-had been well sanded, the crews had been 


unable to move the gun carriages because 
of the slippery mess underfoot. 

As evening came on, David’s nerves be- 
came ragged, and he shivered in reaction 
from the strain. Later, he found that fever 
had come to add to his discomfort. He 
tried to doctor himself with whisky, and 
went to his quarters on the gunboat, for 
he was anxious to be on hand in the morn- 
ing. The bombardment had failed, and 
General Grant was planning to renew his 
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assault on Donelson with land and water 
forces combined. 


David was not destined to witness the . 


final attack and the surrender, which took 
place on the 16th of February. Other offi- 
cers found him in delirium toward morn- 
ing, and he was removed to a hospital boat, 
unconscious of what went on about him. 
The cold weather of the fourteenth had 
been preceded by a period of unseasonable 
warmth, and David was not the only man 
who was shipped back from the Cumber- 
land suffering with pneumonia. 

He had a long siege in hospital at 
Cairo, and it was late in the spring before 
he was sent to St. Louis on sick leave. 
When he reached his home, he was greeted 
by an ecstatic nurse and an infant daugh- 
ter. While he rested and regained his 
strength, with Alice hovering about him, he 
heard how the little girl was born within a 
few hours of the arrival of the telegram 
which had pronounced him out of danger 
at Cairo. 

Another piece of news was waiting for 
him. The aged Dr. Trudeau had quietly 
drifted out of the world. The big house 
where David had received his elementary 
education, and where toasts had been drunk 
to his success, was empty now. The serv- 
ants had scattered. Nothing remained of 
David’s benefactor but a few shelves of 
books, a monument in Bellefontaine Ceme- 
tery, and a daguerreotype or two — por- 
traits of a man whose eyes looked bravely 
into a world that he had learned to meet 
with respect, but not with fear. 


XXV 


DAvip saw no more service as a combat- 
ant. When he reported for duty, he was 
assigned to transport work, in his rightful 
rank of captain, and he remained in this 
service throughout the war. 

His outbound trips were often exciting 
and perilous, due to the presence of large 
numbers of troops, or to huge quantities of 
explosives in the hold. Raiding bands of 
Confederates, sometimes equipped with one 
or two field guns, fired upon him now and 
then, from the shore. Once his first mate 
was killed during such an affray, and his 
engines were damaged at the same time. 
Only the opportune arrival of a patrolling 
gunboat saved him from destruction. 

At another time a shell struck the pilot 
house and exploded, carrying away the rear 
wall and a portion of the roof, leaving the 
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pilot pale and shivering, but unhurt, at the 
wheel. 

Inbound trips were less perilous, but as 
a rule they were hideous things. Some- 
times the decks and cabin of David’s boat 
would be filled with wounded men of both 
armies. Such trips would remind him of 
the cholera voyage of the Belle of Calhoun. 
At other times his upriver passengers would 
be marched on board, wan and silent, in 
ragged suits of gray. Some would be mel- 
ancholy in the realization that their chance 
to serve a loved cause was gone. Many 
were still dazed from the effect of battle 
and defeat. They were prisoners, of course, 
bound for one of the horrible institutions 
maintained to house them in a day when 
problems of sanitation and housing received 
little attention. 

Gradually more territory was opened, 
and David's trips became longer—far up 
to the headwaters of the Cumberland and 
the Tennessee, far down the Mississippi, 
and, finally, up the Red River, mile by 
mile. After Vicksburg, in 1863, he began 
running to points in the Louisiana bayous, 
and to New Orleans itself. 

It was strange to touch at the Southern 
ports which, up to the very minute of the 
blockade, had presented lively water fronts, 
and to find their levees covered with army 
supplies and peopled with men in blue. In 
common with every one connected with the 
business of breaking the heart of the South, 
David became genuinely sick of the war, 
and looked forward, somewhat hopelessly — 
at times, to the day when it would end. 

He saw little of Alice during those work- 
racked years. The business of moving 
transports was too exacting. Often he was 
assigned to other bases than St. Louis, and 
could not visit the city for months at a 
time. Even when he was using his home 
port, he had little liberty. His son and 
daughter passed their early childhood in 
ignorance of him, and Alice, in effect, be- 
came a stranger. He was often surprised, 
when visiting her after long absences, to 
find that she had developed new manner- 
isms and new ways of expressing herself. 

Nevertheless, he was hopeful during that 
time. While he was at home on sick leave, 
she had been most attentive, and a com- 
panionship had developed which caused 
them to find new pleasure in each other. 
It seemed probable that after the war they 
would be able to readjust themselves, and 
to have a reasonably happy home life. If 











Johnson Hicks, who was serving in the 
Southern army, survived the conflict, Da- 
vid might have to be on his guard, but he 
could face that prospect confidently. 

He followed Alice’s letters eagerly. She 
was too vividly alive to make a good letter 
writer, but she often made little confiden- 
tial revelations that added to his hopes. 
She seemed to be acquiring a broader out- 
look, and to be seeking, in a blind way, the 
comradeship that would keep them happily 
married. 

In one letter she wrote: 


Went yesterday to visit the prisoners in the 
hospital. Some of them were Confederates, I 
gave nty flowers to the Confederates. They were 
just poor, lonesome boys. Oh, David, I hope this 
cruel business will end soon! I don’t see why 
Lincoln persists in trying to crush them. I don’t 
think he can. 


Another letter said: 


Mr. and Mrs. Lane called yesterday. I’m very 
proud when they come. I'm so glad you know 
such fine people, David! And oh, how I hope we 
can soon all be together again, and have enter- 
tainments and parties, as we used to do! I sup- 
pose it’s mean to say so at such a time, but I’m 
actually hungry to dance again. I think I miss 
that more than anything else. Just to hear some 
one play a waltz on the piano sets me wild; and I 
don’t forget how well you waltz. 


One letter, which came late in the war, 
when David felt as if the conflict had been 
going on for a quarter of a century, or 
more, brought a wan smile of reminiscence 
to his lips. Sally Anne Fitzwilliam, com- 
ing of a slaveholding family, had espoused 
the Southern cause from the beginning. 
Alice informed him that Sally Anne had 
become gradually more rabid in her sym- 
pathies, until she refused to speak to any 
one connected with the Union side. She 
had ignored Alice on the street, because of 
David’s affiliation with the Federal trans- 
port service. 

David, tied up at a landing in Louisiana, 
sat in his cabin for half an hour or more, 
recalling the days of the early fifties, when 
civil war had seemed impossible, and when 
Sally Anne had dominated a large group 
of young men with her gentle manners and 
mischievous wit. Here was another indi- 
cation that their engagement had been a 
mistake. If it had endured, and they had 
been married, the war would have caused 
a separation. Their lives would have been 
ruined. 

How like Sally Anne it was to feel so 
deeply as to refuse to speak to women who 
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were loyal to men on the other side! 
Thinking of it, David could fairly see her 
dark eyes flashing and her lips set in a 
firm, red line. He knew how Sally Anne 
looked when in a temper. 


At last the news of Lee’s surrender came. 
David was lying at Cincinnati, so he saw 
a little of ‘the wild celebration with which 
it was greeted. 

Later, as he was poking along the Mis- 
sissippi River with a boatload of Illinois 
troops who were to be discharged from 
service, there came the heartbreaking news 
that the great man in the White House had 
been assassinated. The Southern river 
towns were apathetic about it, being too 
deeply sunk in misery at contemplation of 
the stupendous work of rebuilding a 
wrecked commonwealth; but in St. Louis, 
three days later, he found the people still 
wandering the streets in dazed grief, able 
to talk of nothing else. 


The business of reconstruction began. 
David, Ned Lane, and Marshall Keyes 
came together in their old offices. All had 
been occupied in war work — David and 
Ned on the river, and Marshall in an in- 
fantry regiment. They had seen little of 
one another, and found it hard to settle 
down to business when there was so much 
in the way of reminiscence to enjoy. Yet 
settle they must, for military pay had 
stopped, and their affairs were by no means 
prosperous. The war had played havoc 
with the river fleet. 

Taking stock, they found themselves 
with only the Henry Chouteau II and the 
Celeste to resume operations. The old 
Henry Chouteau and another craft had 
been sunk by Confederate shells or torpe- 
does. The rest of their seven boats had 
been confiscated by the Confederate gov- 
ernment, and had been used as transports 
until that government lost control of the 
rivers, when it destroyed every boat which 
might be of value to its enemies. 

To offset this loss, however, there was 
the fact that the partnership still had a 
fair reserve fund, which could be used to 
purchase transports from the Federal gov- 
ernment and rehabilitate them. The au- 
thorities at Washington had built scores of 
steamboats during the final year of the 
war, and were now offering them for sale 
at low prices. 

For a time, after the Civil War, business 
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flourished in the United States, just as it 
flourished after the ending of the World 
War. It was not in a really healthy con- 
dition, but few men of the day realized the 
fact. 

Along the river, especially, appearances 
were deceptive. Steamboat traffic was re- 
sumed at its former bulk almost at once, 
and it gained steadily until 1870; after 
which, owing to the introduction of tow 
boats, which could take half a dozen car- 
goes of freight on barges and deliver them 
for a trifling cost, and owing to the rapid 
development of the railroads, it died. It 
died with bewildering rapidity. At its peak 
in 1870, it was practically gone by 1875. 
The year 1880 found only a few packets 
operating, and these starving for want of 
patronage. 

Consequently, the late sixties were big 
years for David and his partners, but the 
early seventies found them fighting a losing 
fight, and completely at loss to understand 
their changed affairs. They owned a fleet 
of eight boats, but all were losing money. 
When 4% series of accidents took away three, 
in 1872, they were unable to replace them. 


XXVI 


THE day that David dreaded came at 
last. He dodged and evaded it, launched 
a hundred forlorn hopes, and saw them de- 
stroyed; but it came on with grim certainty. 
Worn and ashamed, he faced Alice to con- 
fess to straitened circumstances. 

She received the confession lightly, at 
first. 

“Oh, I know business is bad,” she ac- 
knowledged. ‘ Everybody is complaining.” 

Stumbling, hesitating, he went on. She 
roused. Her eyes widened indignantly. 

“You aren’t going to cut down my al- 
lowance?” she demanded. 

“TI must,” he replied. ‘ There is no way 
to go on. I’m sorry. We’ve been kind of 
happy, the way things were. I’ve tried 
everything. I haven’t spent a cent on my- 
self for months.” 

He fidgeted in a suit of serge that was 
shabby and markedly out of style. 

“How much?” she asked sharply. 
“How much are you going to take away 
from me?” 

He named a figure, which she received 
with a gasp. 

“David! That is ridiculous! Why, I 
can’t get anything!” 

He floundered through a partial justifi- 
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cation, but she cut him short again, curl- 
ing her lip scornfully. 

“The women whose husbands are not 
stingy have what they need,” she declared. 

It was like a blow. David suffered from 
it long afterward. 

“ It’s not stinginess,” he answered, quiv- 
ering. “The firm is losing money. We 
need every cent to keep in operation. The 
Lanes are drawing much less money than 
we. They have been for weeks. We 
must—” 

“Oh, the Lanes!” Alice denounced. 
“Those misers! I believe he’s the one who 
is putting you up to this. He has always 
criticized me. I could feel it. I remember 
that he insisted on your keeping that enor- 
mous amount of money in the partnership 
account during the war, when I was at home 
here, actually needing decent clothes to go 
on the street with. Don’t tell me what the 
Lanes are doing. They like to squeeze a 
dollar till it yells.” 

“It’s not the Lanes,” pleaded David. 
“It’s business—plain, common-sense busi- 
ness. We've got to hold our money back 
or go bankrupt.” 

Alice placed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“If you were a man,” she complained, 
‘a real man, you’d do something to make 
money, and not come scolding me! The 
only pleasure I have in life is in having 
nice things to wear and entertaining in a 
nice way, and you want to take it away 
from me, instead of finding some other way 
to make money!” 

David fled from her. Some other way? 
What way, when all his funds were invest- 
ed in the partnership? 

Alice now revealed a new side of her 
character. She was not above bickering, 
it seemed, nor above dilating upon a griev- 
ance, nor even above dragging the children 
into their troubles. She seemed to take a 
cruel delight in setting them crying and 
clinging to her, casting fearful glances in 
their father’s direction, and cringing from 
him. What remained of David’s illusions 
and hopes swiftly vanished. 

Alice’s father had a part in their affairs. 
Captain Burton appeared on the levee at 
New Orleans one day, clad in seedy white 
linen, and requested free passage to St. 
Louis. He wished to visit his daughter, he 
told David. 

After the war began, he said, he had ac- 
cepted fate, and had waited for it to end. 
With noble resignation, he had remained 
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sitting in his office for five years. He had 
expected to resume business as a cotton 
broker after peace came, but had been dis- 
appointed. His money, he found, had 
dwindled away. However, certain invest- 
ments he had in hand would soon material- 
ize, and he would be comfortably situated 
again. Meanwhile, what could be better 
than paying a visit to his young folk? 

All this was reasonable, in David’s esti- 
mation, but the young man noticed that 
while Captain Burton pleaded poverty and 
dire circumstances, he was always able to 
keep his coat pocket filled with Havana 
cigars. Moreover, he did not miss a night 
at the gaming tables while the voyage was 
in progress. 

In St. Louis, the captain’s plan to reha- 
bilitate his fortunes was fevealed to the 
young folk. Down South, it seemed, the 
negroes were in possession of more money 
than the whites. Various government 
bounties and the proceeds of certain crops 
went to them, while the whites were still 
impoverished and barely able to keep alive. 
The negroes not only had money, but were 
inclined to be silly with it. It was folly to 
attempt to do legitimate business in the 
South, and, consequently, all the smart men 
were at work relieving the negroes of stuff 
that had no real value to them. 

All that a man needed in this world was 
a little brains, and he could get out of any 
hole. Captain Burton, for his part, intend- 
ed to pick up a few horses—pretty good 
horses—good enough to fool the wisest ne- 
gro—and go about the South staging races. 
Not only would he reap a fortune from the 
betting, but he would sell the horses to col- 
ored politicians at fancy prices. The ne- 
groes were anxious to ape the whites, and 
to own race horses and such. 

Come to think of it, they were anxious 
to own steamboats, too. While he was at 
it, he might sell a few steamboats down 
South—not real ones, of course, but just 
title deeds which would not prove to be 
worthless for a long time—longer than a 
negro could remember. David might join 
the captain, if he wished. 

Indeed, as David could probably raise 
a little money, he would be an ideal part- 
ner. What the captain wanted was a few 
hundred dollars to invest in horses, and a 
clever assistant, who could take the rdéle 
of horseman or capper, as the case might 
be—who, for instance, could start a crowd 
to betting. 
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David was inclined to pinch himself. 
Was this the imposing man whom he had 
consulted after racing to New Orleans 
against Johnson Hicks? Was this the man 
who, with the air of a sage, had urged him 
to ownership of his first steamboat? 

“ Why, captain,” he said gently, “ you’re 
not serious, are you?” 

A glance at Alice discovered the fact that 
she was frowning. Suddenly David real- 
ized that she had been eager and hopeful 
while her father was talking. 

“ Of course I’m serious!” snapped Cap- 
tain Burton. 

David shook his head. 

“You can’t be,” he said. ‘“ That’s noth- 
ing but carpetbagging.” 

“Bosh!” snorted the captain. “ You 
don’t understand. It isn’t as if it was dis- 
honest. Those niggers have got the money, 
and don’t know what to do with it. It’s 
no good to them. The way I look at it, I 
would be a fool to live poor in my old age 
when such creatures have what I need.” 

“ That’s what is making all the trouble 
in the South to-day!” cried David. 
“White men going in there and handling 
negroes like that have delayed reconstruc- 
tion ten or fifteen years.” 

“ David!” protested Alice. ‘“ You surely 
don’t mean to say you are refusing father’s 
offer?” 

From that moment to the end of his life, 
David Rudd was never without a sick feel- 
ing in the region of his heart. He faced 
them, bracing himself to outstare their in- 
dignant eyes. 

“T am refusing,” he said. 

Alice uttered an angry cry. 

“Oh, father!” she appealed. ‘“ He has 
been doing nothing but groan at the state 
of our affairs for months. Now, when you 
offer him this chance, he refuses it!” 

Then she evidently saw something in 
David’s expression that frightened her, for 
she rushed to him and hung upon him, sob- 
bing and crying that she didn’t mean it. 

Captain Burton terminated his visit to 
the young folk next day, and returned to 
New Orleans. 


Day by day the feeling grew that the 
world was about to crack to pieces. Pacing 
the hurricane deck, David watched the 
river trade dwindle to nothing, and faced 
the certainty of losing Alice. It was cer- 
tain, he could see—as inevitable as death. 
Hers was the unhappy spirit that must fight 


















































































































































































































fate and avenge its wrongs by hurting peo- 
ple about her. The end was only a ques- 
tion of time. 

He became taciturn and reserved. He 
adopted a way of standing with his chest 
thrown out defiantly and his legs wide 
apart. He was not cringing from the catas- 
trophe; he was braced for it. 

In after years he never ceased to wonder 
at the way a later generation took its trou- 
bles. He was amazed when he found peo- 
ple sniveling and complaining in the public 
press, bemoaning their fate to all the world. 
He could not understand it. The men of 
his day were taught differently. 

In 1874, at the suggestion of Ned Lane, 
the partnership was dissolved. It had lost 
two boats during the summer. One struck 
the pier of a railroad bridge in the upper 
river, and went down an hour later. The 
other was burned. Ned Lane was of the 
opinion the river trade was done, anyhow. 
Marshall Keyes thought otherwise. David 
hoped not. 

When their debts were liquidated and 
their assets shared, David found himself 
with a small amount of money and the boat 
which he had been commanding, the Henry 
Chouteau III, for his share. Marshall also 
had a boat, and intended to operate alone. 
A third vessel was sold. Ned Lane received 
the bulk of the proceeds, and went ashore 
to find a new business. 

David, like Marshall, struggled along as 
an individual owner for a time. Because 
he was well acquainted along the Mississip- 
pi, he got more freight than other men, but, 
even so, he barely met his expenses. The 
most that he accomplished was to avoid 
drawing upon his limited cash reserves— 
reserves which he carefully hoarded, in 
spite of Alice’s determined efforts to get at 
them. 

He was no longer a popular idol along 
the river. People didn’t hurry down to the 
landing to see the Henry Chouteau come in. 
Influential men didn’t shout good wishes 
to him from the bank. People, influential 
and otherwise, stayed away from the river 
banks. Nor did the deck hands gather 
about the capstan and improvise songs 
about their captain. The deck hands had 
stopped singing. 

In 1875 he heard a bit of gossip that set 
his nerves afire. Johnson Hicks had come 
into the city surreptitiously, and was loiter- 
ing about in a purposeful way. Alice had 
seen him. She had gone to a theater with 
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him, while David was down river. The 
city was big now, but not so big that such 
an act could go unobserved. 

David went wild for a few hours, and 
made a search for his enemy—to no avail, 
oo The city was big enough to hide 

im. 

A few weeks later, as the Henry Chou- 
teau III was steaming up the river near St. 
Louis, she met an outbound boat—one of 
her few rivals in the New Orleans trade. 
David was seated on the hurricane deck. 
As the boats passed, he noticed a woman 
rising from a chair near the forward rail of 
the boiler deck and hurrying toward the 
cabin. Although he merely saw a figure in 
a brightly colored frock take a dozen steps 
or so, he was certain that it was Alice. 

As he went on toward St. Louis, he tried 
to deny the impression; but he lost no time 
in hurrying home as soon as the Chouteau 
was, landed. Mammy Clementine and a 
frightened negro boy greeted him. They 
had been alone for several hours. Mrs. 
Rudd had gone away, leaving him a note. 
They were afraid there was some trouble, 
because a man had come for her in a 
carriage. 

This was the note: 

Davip: 

For a long time we have known that our mar- 
riage was an awful mistake. I am sure you knew 
it as well as I did. We let ourselves be forced 
into it by circumstances. So I thought it was 
best to go away. I am sure you will say it is for 
the best. I am going with Johnson Hicks, who 
has come for me after all this time. Do not try 
to find us, as it will do no good. 

ALICE. 

It was like her all the way through. It 
was like her to tell him of Johnson Hicks. 
She knew it would provoke him and chal- 
lenge him. She loved to have men struggle 
over her. Well, for this once, she might 
get what she wanted. 

David’s actions were cool and methodi- 
cal. He talked to the negroes, and learned 
that the children were playing upstairs. He 
called upon a neighbor, and requested as- 
sistance in caring for the youngsters for a 
short time. Then he made his way to the 
levee. 

The crew of the Chouteau had dispersed, 
and it was late in the day to get coal for a 
run, but David, studiously calm in man- 
ner, went from point to point until, shortly 
after dark, he had the boat ready to sail. 

He mounted to the hurricane deck and 
gave the necessary commands. When 
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under way, he took the wheel himself, in- 
structing the regular pilots to stand by to 
relieve him. He leaned toward the speak- 
ing tube, to give an order to the engineer. 
As he did so, the bonds of his repression 
burst, and he shouted in a voice that star- 
tled all who heard: 

“Give her steam, damn you, give her 


steam!” 
XXVII 


UNDER a forced head of steam, the 
Henry Chouteau III raged down the river. 
She met a storm, but declined to take the 
safer course and lie under shelter of the 
bank until its fury was spent. She was 
enveloped by fog, but she kept ahead, nos- 
ing her way past unseen obstacles without 
slacking speed. 

In her cabin and on her decks, anywhere 
out of sight, members of her crew gathered 
with blanched faces, to talk. The man in 
the pilot house was crazy. You could see 
it in -his eyes. He was grazing death half 
a dozen times an hour, but with each es- 
cape those eyes only glowed with a still 
more feverish light. He would not give up 
the wheel. He would not rest. It was 
more than mortal could stand to go on like 
this! 

Not a whisper found its way to the pilot 
house, however. Somehow, every one who 
went to visit the man at the wheel decided 
to keep silence. There was a dare-devil 
confidence in his manner, an overwhelming 
purpose, that vanquished opposition. 

David was defying fate, defying the 
river. Once more he was racing to New 
Orleans—racing against Johnson Hicks. 

He was certain that the eloping pair were 
on the steamboat he had met near St. Louis. 
She was an Ohio River packet called the 
Roanoke. She had lately been diverted 
from the Ohio trade, and her captain and 
crew were strange to St. Louis, so that 
Johnson and Alice could take passage on 
her with assurance that they would not be 
recognized. They were even more certain 
of avoiding interference and embarrassment 
on the Roanoke than on a railroad train. 

Racing to New Orleans again! The man 
at the wheel held bitter thoughts. 

The Henry Chouteau III was following 
a deserted trail. She carried no broom on 
her pilot house. No other steamer saluted 
her or cheered her on. At towns and land- 
ings no one heeded her irate passage. The 
gossips who would have marked her depar- 
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ture from St. Louis and sent the news down 
river, to create new legends concerning 
David Rudd, were dead and scattered. 
The journalists who would have reported 
her progress, town by town, were interested 
She was making her run 


in other things. 
alone. 

Cool, cool and indomitable, a pilot had 
to be. He dared not let frenzy master him, 
but had to attend unremittingly to every 
detail of his work. His nerves might go 
wild, but his brain could not. 

Later, when the race was over, he might 
let-fury rise. There would be need, then. 
The code would have to be followed. The 
old formality was gone from it, but the 
shooting must take place. Johnson Hicks 
had to face his fire. It was David’s right— 
a right older than law, a right as old as 
time. 

Came the morning of the third day. As 
the sun rose, a little below Vicksburg, Da- 
vid glimpsed smoke far ahead, and uttered 
a grunt of satisfaction. The race would 
soon be over. The captain of the Roanoke 
had no idea that he was being pursued and 
no idea of racing. Racing days were gone. 

The Chouteau swept through bend and 
reach until, near seven o’clock, she came up 
on the Roanoke’s quarter. Giving the 
wheel to the pilots, David descended to the 
hurricane deck and walked to the starboard 
rail. He moved very deliberately, very 
steadily. He was conscious of the clarity 
of the morning light, and of the tumbling 
eddies between the steamers. He cupped 
his hands to hail the mate of the Roanoke, 
who was standing the morning watch, and 
who had come to his larboard rail. 

“T want to come aboard of you,” called 
David. 

The mate of the Roanoke nodded and 
spoke to the pilot. A deep note floated 
over the water as the big bell tapped. The 
Roanoke’s engines were slowed, and she 
was put in easy water, near the bank. - 

Meanwhile David descended to his own 
main deck and had the Chouteau’s yawl 
lowered away. A few minutes later, to the 
stroke of oars, he was being carried up- 
stream to where the Roanoke waited. 

He reached to his hip pocket, and drew 
a revolver with an awkward movement. 
His hands were stiff from his long vigil at 
the wheel. After glancing at the priming 
caps, he slipped the weapon inside his coat, 
and began chafing his hands, to make them 
supple. The six oarsmen observed his ac- 
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tivities, and their black faces turned gray, 
but they kept up a steady stroke. 

A countryman leaned on the Roanoke’s 
rail, watching the maneuvers of the yawl 
with vacant curiosity. She swept up to the 
steamer on the downstream side. Men ex- 
tended their hands, and David caught them, 
springing aboard quickly, after directing 
his oarsmen to stand by. 

The mate of the Roanoke greeted him. 

“Good morning, captain! What can we 
do for you?” 

David cast a wondering glance about 
him. There were the same silent trees, the 
same boiling water, the same shafts of rud- 
dy sunshine, that he had known since his 
boyhood. Among these things his life and 
his love affair had begun. Before the same 
witnesses both were like to end. 

He found a look of concern replacing 
the mate’s cordial smile, and hastened to 
give an explanation of his presence. He 
had planned his words carefully. He had 
been planning them since leaving St. Louis. 

“There is some one on board that I 
must see immediately,” he told the mate. 
“One of your passengers.” 

“Oh, sure!” said the mate. ‘“ They’re 
at breakfast, captain.” 

David mounted the main stairway, which 
brought him into the forward end of the 
cabin. He walked slowly, but his eyes 
leaped from point to point. 

Before him was a stretch of empty space, 
walled by stateroom doors and ceiled with 
fretted woodwork and colored skylights. At 
a table placed near the central gangways, 
which gave access to the promenade on 
either side, a scant dozen people were seat- 
ed. David hesitated a moment, unable to 
make out their features in the dull light. 
As he went forward, there was a hurried 
movement at the after end of the table, and 
Johnson Hicks leaped to his feet and ran 
toward David. 

David’s hand moved inside his coat, but 
Johnson made no attempt to fight. He 
turned aside suddenly and darted into one 
of the gangways. 

David uttered an exclamation of fury, 
and followed. He heard a shout from out- 
side, and a splash. The Roanoke had gone 
close inshore during the delay, and, as he 
emerged from the gangway, he saw Hicks 
rise from the water near the bank, swim a 
few strokes, and scramble up into the un- 
derbrush. The fleeing man sent a grin of 
derision over his shoulder as he disappeared. 
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The mate had followed David, and now 
stood staring after the vanished passenger. 
“Well, captain,” he said, “I guess your 
friend didn’t want to see you very badly!” 
David made a grimace of disgust and 
turned back into the cabin. The mate, sub- 
dued and wondering, fell in behind. 

David passed through the gangway, to 
find the passengers gaping in his direction. 
The door of a stateroom across the boat 
was opened, and Alice appeared. She came 
to a standstill, with one hand clinging to 
the knob of the door. If she changed color, 
it was very slightly. Her eyes were calm 
and inquisitive. After a moment, a lively 
gleam came into them. 

David was motionless for such time as it 
took to draw a long breath, and his right 
hand tightened upon the butt of his pistol. 
Then, betraying no recognition, he turned 
away suddenly and went toward the bow. 

He did not look back, although he was 
aware that Alice’s eyes were following him. 
He had no conscious reason for his action, 
but, as when he returned from the Missouri 
River, years before, he came to an under- 
standing of certain unchangeable facts 
without using ordinary reflective processes. 

To claim Alice, to make a scene and de- 
nounce her, would do no good. It would 
not change her nature. She had hoped that 
he would come. She was hoping that he 
would do some desperate thing; and it was 
not worth while. 

Gaining the forecastle, he signaled to his 
yawl and bowed to the mate. 

“ Thank you,” he said, with elaborate 
courtesy. “I wouldn’t have detained you 
if it hadn’t been important.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” nodded the offi- 
cer, puzzled to distraction by David’s visit 
and its results. “I’m sorry we couldn’t 
keep our man at home. I guess it’s just as 
well, though.” 

As David descended into the yawl, his 
Pag leaned on a case of machinery above 

im. 

“‘ There’s something I feel like I ought to 
tell you, captain,” he said. “ That woman 
that came into the cabin just as you were 
leaving—did you notice her? Well, she 
was his wife. You didn’t want to see her, 
did you?” 

“ No,” answered David. “I don’t know 
her. I—I didn’t know he had a wife.” 


The Henry Chouteau was waiting several 
hundred yards below. David got aboard 
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of her, superintended the raising of the 
yawl, and returned to the hurricane deck. 
He glanced after the Roanoke, now on her 
way down the river, and halfway around 
the next bend. 

“‘ What are your orders, captain?” asked 
the pilot on watch. “Shall we go on to 
New Orleans?” 

“No,” said David. ‘ Take her back to 
St. Louis.” 

He retired to his quarters, to remain there 
through tedious hours, while the Chouteau 
fought her way upstream. He seemed en- 
feebled and weak. Most of the time he 
lay on his bunk, fully dressed, staring at 
the scarred paint on the walls of his state- 
room. If he went on deck, it was to seek 
his chair and remain in apathy for an hour 
or more. 

The pilots and members of the crew 
came to him now and then, and tried to 
break the stupor which possessed him. 
They chattered of the river, of new snags 
and landmarks, of the remarkable speed 
they had made coming down; but he could 
not be aroused. 

Finally they drew aloof and held worried 
consultations over him. They did not know 
his trouble, but they could guess it fairly 
well. They had watched him pursue an- 
other boat and board her. They had seen 
a man jump overboard. That was enough. 
Quite loyally, they cursed the unknown 
man who fled, and laid plans to discover 
his identity and track him down. Wally 
McKenzie, son of the engineer who had 
put the first Henry Chouteau in working 
order, swore that he would never rest until 
the captain’s enemy was done away with. 

The mate had another plan. 

“If we could only get him to take a few 
good drinks, he’d get over it. There’s noth- 
ing like liquor to take the hell out of life; 
but he won’t touch it. I took him some, 
and I know. He just looked at it and 
shook his head.” 

“‘Humph!” sniffed one of the pilots. 
“'He’s lived too long to be fooled that 
way!” 

At St. Louis they gathered in an anxious 
little group, to see him ashore. When he 
came down the stairway, all saluted him 
cheerfully. 

“Good-by, captain,” Wally McKenzie 
called to him. 

“We'll have a big trip next time,” 
prophesied one of the pilots. 

David uttered a few brisk words of fare- 
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well, and crossed the gangplank. There 
was finality in his manner. 

“Yes, Mr. Pilot,” said McKenzie; “ but 
there’ll never be a next trip for him. Every 
line of him says he’s through. I wonder 
what happened!” 


The streets were damp from a summer 
rain, but the afternoon sun was shining. 
Moist heat made the air heavy and suffoca- 
ting. Perspiring men and women, going 
and coming on the streets, saw a big, red- 
faced man labor up from the levee and 
climb into a carriage at the stand near the 
Planters’ House. More than one noticed 
that he bore himself with an injured, puz- 
zled air, like a boy who is at loss to know 
why he has been hurt. More than one 
smiled. 

There was something old-fashioned about 
the big man. He might be a farmer, little 
acquainted with city ways and rueful be- 
cause of something that had been done to 
him. The city was a cruel place; a fellow 
had to look out for himself every minute. 

The big man was driven west from 
Fourth Street, and curious neighbors saw 
him brought to a house that had been under 
observation for several days. He got out 
of his carriage and went inside. 

No one knew exactly what happened that 
evening within the marked house, but many 
were anxious to know, so they asked ques- 
tions until their curiosity was partially sat- 
isfied. The big man had two dear chil- 
dren, who could be led to talk, in their in- 
nocence; and there were servants, who 
would talk to other servants. 

The big man entered the house, it de- 
veloped, and walked about, seeming to 
cringe from expected sights. Finally he en- 
tered a room where the children were, and 
spoke to them diffidently. They stopped 
playing and waited for him to leave, with 
heads hanging, for they had been taught to 
fear him, of Jate, and knew nothing of the 
awful thing that had happened. 

He left them reluctantly, more than ever 
like a boy in his manner—like a boy who 
has been sent home. He went to his room, 
and stayed there alone for several hours. 

Then supper was served—a silent, con- 
strained supper. The children seemed to 
become less afraid, however. 

“Where is mamma?” the little girl 
asked. 

“Why, she’s gone away,” said the big 
man. “She’s gone away, Alice.” 
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rT Why?” 

An old negro woman who was serving 
them answered this. 

“ Jes’ like I tole you, honey, she done 
went fer a little visit down South. Like 
enough she went to see her pappy, what 
lives in N’awleans. She come back, I 
reckon, pretty soon.” 

“ That’s it,” the big man said eagerly. 
“‘ She went to see her father.” 

After supper the boy and girl went into 
the drawing-room—or back parlor, as it 
was called. Lamps were lit, and they set- 
tled with books. The man smoked a cigar 
and wandered around. Finally he went up 
and looked over the boy’s shoulder. 

““¢ Midshipman Easy’!” he breathed. 
“ That’s a good book, John.” 

“ Oh, it’s bully!” answered the youngster 
impulsively. 

‘‘Have you come to the big Fantee 
prince that was cook on Jack Easy’s ship?” 
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“ Yes, sir—I like him.” 

The big man extended his hand and took 
the volume. He seemed to be seeing some- 
thing miles away. 

After a moment his manner and expres- 
sion changed. He became something like 
a bright -eyed old Frenchman who, you 
might say, respected the world, but did not 
fear it. 

“Couldn’t you read it to us, papa?” 
asked the girl, running across the room. 
“ Couldn’t you, please? Mamma always 
did when you were away. She’d read half 
an hour from his book and half an hour 
from mine.” 

“Of course I can!” The big man al- 
most shouted it. ‘“ Of course I can! Let’s 
see! Let’s sit down! Here, show me the 
place!” 

He read to them, in a voice that shook 
now and then, until it was far past their 
regular bedtime. 


(To be concluded in the November number of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE) 





THE PATH AMONG THE DUNES 


OctosER! In the air a touch of frost; 

The waning moon from time to time is lost 
Behind great clouds floating so slowly by 

They scarcely seem to move across the sky. 

My feet, so long unyielding to the urge, 

Now follow down the path to the sea’s verge, 
Where on the sands the long waves roll in foam, 
Sounding like bells tolling to call me home. 


How many years have passed since I came here! 
And yet, and yet, it seems so very near. 

That wondrous night with all the world in tune— 

Ah, it was not October then, but June! 

And, following this path the dunes along, 

My heart to overflowing filled with song, 

When the wind’s breath among the sand sedge stirred, 
It seemed the passing of God’s feet I heard. 


To-night there is no wind; the flattened sea 
Stretches to eastward its immensity, 

And on the wreckage of once stately spars, 
Lost in the past, I sit beneath the stars; 
For the old path has drawn me back again, 
But now alone—alone I was not then; 
And, if I sense the winter, is it strange 

I would not, if I could, for summer change? 


F. L. Montgomery 





Taking Ways 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN WITH A PENCHANT FOR OTHER 
WOMEN’S HUSBANDS 


By M. L. B. Korsmeyer 


N the veranda of the yacht club, 
overlooking the waters of Long Is- 
land Sound, the eyes of the little 

group yet lingering focused upon two non- 
chalant figures coming up the runway from 
the pier. The faces were all smiling, the 
eyes all uneasy. 

“ Hurray for the Vagabond — for both 
the vagabonds!” some one shouted. 

Vagabond was the name of Pell’s boat. 
Pell waved an arm in reply, vigorously. 
His fair and plump companion languidly 
fluttered a handkerchief. 

As the two approached the steps, a cho- 
rus greeted them. 

“Five hours becalmed! Why didn’t 
you signal for a motor boat? 

“ Next time you two plan an exclusive 
expedition, don’t make it before a dinner 
party!” 

“ Steve, next time you take my wife out 
for a sail,” said Bruce Gillivain, stepping 
forward, almost as genial as usual, “ I'll 
appreciate it if you'll carry along a compe- 
tent sailor!” 

Every one laughed. Myrtle Gillivain 
beamed upon her husband, and kissed his 
cheek lightly. 

“It’s grand to think of dinner waiting!” 
she cried. “ A little while ago it looked as 
if breakfast would be my nearest meal!” 

“‘T won’t promise you the sailor, Bruce,” 
said Pell; “but next time your charming 
wife lets me take her for a sail, I’ll see that 
me food on board for her—promise you 
that!” 

Pell walked toward his own wife, a little 
woman beautifully proportioned, beautiful- 
ly dressed, wearing an expression of set 
—— and tapping a small, impatient 
oot. 

“Not anxious, little girl, were you?” he 
asked, dropping into a chair beside her. 


“No, indeed,” she answered in a soft 
Southern voice. ‘ Not about you, Steve!” 
A very slight cast in one of her dark eyes 
intensified the expression with which she 
looked at him as she added: “ And if Bruce 
doesn’t know enough to worry about Myr- 
tle, why should I?” 

The words had been spoken in a very 
low tone, yet they carried. Myrtle turned 
her blond head. 

“ Did you say you were worrying about 
Steve?” she asked with delicate insolence. 

“No, dear,” Nancy Pell drawled lightly. 
“ Not up North! Of course, in the South 
men have been shot for less.” 

There was an uncomfortable stir. 

“Steve wasn’t really to blame,” Myrtle 
said promptly. ‘“ Don’t be hard on him; 
but do make him put an auxiliary engine 
in his boat.” 

“ Impossible!” Nancy answered. ‘ Not 
while he can get pretty women to go sailing 
with him!” She turned to her husband. 
“Do take Myrtle in, dear, and give her 
something to take the chill off before we 
all sit down. She looks cold, and so do 
you.” 

The whole group sauntered indoors, 
Nancy maneuvering to step beside Gilli- 
vain, and to lag a little. 

“You’re the most wonderful man!” she 
murmured. ‘“ Myrtle surely has one hus- 
band in a million. She can run off any- 
where, with any man, any time, and you 
never turn a hair. I can’t think what Steve 
would do if I tried to carry it off!” 

“ Doesn’t trouble me in the least,” he 
replied in even tones. “I know Myrtle.” 

“Yes?” Nancy’s voice held curiosity 
and compassion. Bruce Gillivain was 
vaguely irritated, and the irritation was not 
allayed by the inflection with which she 
added: “ And I know Steve!” She laughed 
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like water murmuring over stones. “ You 
don’t seem to mind a bit,”’ she went on re- 
flectively. ‘ You Northern men are so dif- 
ferent. Where I came from, a husband 
would be furious; and I admit I am. I 
like Myrtle, but right now I could scratch 

‘her. She can take her man from any wom- 
an right under her eyes—and she surely 
does enjoy doing it!” 

“Oh, yes, my wife has taking ways,” 
replied Bruce, with determined facetious- 
ness. ‘‘ That was how she captured me.” 

Again Mrs. Pell surveyed him as if he 
Was a museum specimen. 

“That getting becalmed, you know, just 
around the bend from the lighthouse, shel- 
tered from every inland observation — all 
afternoon—that’s thin!” 

He glanced at her quickly from the cor- 
ner of his eye. The lady was gay, but reso- 
lute. He knew that she saw through his 
pretended indifference, and the knowledge 
stung. Nevertheless, he had no intention 
of admitting that she was able to annoy 
him. 

“ Especially after other episodes,” con- 
tinued Nancy. “ The way she’s been pur- 
suing him—” 


Bruce interrupted her flatly, and she 
knew that at last her arrow had struck. 

“'You’re mistaken there, Nancy. Myr- 
tle has never had to do any pursuing. All 
her life she’s been busy shooing the men 
away. She likes amusement, and at pres- 


ent Steve amuses her. Next month it will 
be some other man. I fell in love with 
Myrtle just as she is, and I consider my- 
self damned lucky to have got her. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

Mrs. Pell was momentarily breathless. 
The color rose in her face like a flame of 
sunset. 

“Take my advice and quit worrying 
about your husband, Nancy.” 

They were close to the others now, find- 
ing their places at table. Nancy faced him, 
her eyes wide open and very bright. 

“‘ My soul!” she exclaimed softly. “ You 
Northerners are—queer!” 


Il 


NExT morning Myrtle Gillivain, pink 
and blooming and flaunting as the great 
bed of sweet peas with which she loved to 
play while the dew was fresh, stood in her 
garden with basket and scissors, clipping 
and cutting and advantageously posing. 

The pretty garden of the Gillivain cot- 
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tage was open to the main road, and sum- 
mer commuters running for the early trains 
habitually gladdened their eyes by a speed- 
ing look. The sight was rendered no less 
gladsome by the presence of Mrs. Gillivain, 
clad in some giddy garment, beaming stiles 
upon the world, and even tossing flowers 
to favorites as they went by. 

Indeed, some averred that a man’s only 
defense against a boutonniére from Myrtle 
Gillivain lay in being securely decorated 
with as much vegetation as a buttonhole 
could carry before he left home. Worse 
rumor had it that a wifely rosebud had 
been known to disappear into a masculine 
coat pocket on approaching Gillivain terri- 
tory, and a few sprigs of sweet peas to be 
visible on the lapel of the same coat a few 
moments later. 

Some ladies regretted darkly that the 
only natural route to the railroad station 
lay past the Gillivain cottage. More than 
one moved briskly in the morning to drive 
her husband personally to his train, par- 
ticularly if he had begun to show a dispo- 
sition to enjoy walking. 

Steven Pell came along. He was one of 
those rare commuters who never hurry, 
partly because he knew he was seldom like- 
ly to catch the train that he had in mind 
when he started, partly because he was a 
man of leisurely, romantic mind. He 
paused to look at Myrtle, blowing in her 
garden like a gigantic flower. She saw him, 
and smiled with intense, pitying sweetness 
—for she was always sorry that the man 
who loved her had to love in vain, or near- 
ly so—and came over to him, carrying the 
same smile and a long, long look in her 
eyes. 

“You’re a delight to behold!” he told 
her, taking the flower she held out to him 
and enjoying the lingering touch of her fin- 
gers. ‘You look exactly as if you were 
growing there. Now I’ll never believe that 
we’re descended from monkeys. Women, 
anyway, evolved from flowers!” 

She laughed, bending toward him. 

“The hedge is too wide,” she said. 
“Come around to the gate, and I’ll put 
your posy where it belongs.” 

He came through the gate. She attended 
to the posy. She called his attention to a 
few notable blossoms. They absent-mind- 
edly wandered toward a rustic arbor. She 
quoted a bit of poetry, and sighed. He 
read her some lines of his own, which he 
was going to try on a columnist. Steven 
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had had a few stanzas printed, and Myrtle 
ardently encouraged him in the belief that 
he was a poet. She was aware that a man 
could read her any amount of emotional 
outpouring in verse, when otherwise, in this 
conventional world, he might remain for- 
ever dumb. Thus he got the relief of emo- 
tional expression, while she had that emo- 
tion to feed upon, and could flatter herself 
that she might help to add a singer to the 
world. 

It must be admitted that Mrs. Gillivain 
had trained several men to take their trial 
spins in verse, and none had lasted beyond 
the trial stage; but she still believed in her- 
self as an inspiration to art. She had vi- 
sions of going down in history as some- 
body’s Aspasia or Lady Hamilton or George 
Sand. 

She also had a leaning toward the oc- 
cult. She read much on the theory of re- 
incarnation, and had discovered certain re- 
markable and perturbing likenesses between 
herself and Semiramis. She hoped, through 
modern mastery of the subconscious mind, 
to be able to hold some of Semiramis’s ten- 
dencies in curb. She had as her mascot a 
great, sleek, haughty coal-black cat, named 
Hudson Seal, whereas the ancient queen is 
said to have had a leovard. 

Steven missed several trains, finally jour- 
neying to town at an hour more popular 
with shoppers than with business men. It 
was not exactly their fault that some of the 
shoppers noted his presence, or that a few 
had observed him in the Gillivains’ garden, 
or even that at least one casually mentioned 
the occurrence in the presence of Mrs. Pell. 


III 


ANOTHER day dawned, rose and gold and 
blue. Another procession of commuters 
had been greeted by Mrs. Gillivain, and 
that lady, the tender hospitalities of her 
garden having been sufficiently rendered 
for the morning, was about to leave it, 
when a cheerful voice called “ Good morn- 
ing!” and the dainty head of Nancy Pell 
peeped over the hedge. 

“Oh, Nancy! My dear, come in!” 

“ Thanks, I will. Has Steve gone?” 

“‘ Steve?” Myrtle looked innocently be- 
wildered. ‘Oh, long ago! He only 
stopped a minute this morning. Yesterday 
I kept him too long. It was my fault en- 
tirely. He had some wonderful verses, and 
I am so grateful when he brings them to 
me for criticism. You don’t appreciate 
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that man’s poetical ability, Nancy. Scold 
me if you want to, but he needs encourage- 
ment to bring him out, and you ought te 
give it to him.” 

Nancy entered the garden. A perfect 
riot of color it was. There were glaring 
disharmonies and crudities; yet, taken al- 
together, it was a place of beauty and per- 
fume and fecundity. In a pale green frock, 
with a filmy hat, Nancy Pell looked like 
some delicate plant which the vigorous 
growth of that garden would soon choke 
out. Myrtle, in flowing pink, her hair glis- 
tening yellow in the sun, her bare arms 
filled with flowers which she held to her 
opulent bosom, was a very part of it. 

“ You ought to wear sleeves,” Nancy re- 
marked in a detached way. “ Your arms. 
are too heavy, but they’d look handsome 
through lace.” 

Nancy’s unerring taste in matters of 
dress made her the envy of many a woman. 

““T know I’m fat,” Myrtle replied coldly. 
“TY don’t mind. I haven’t the slightest wish 
to be thin.” 

“ Fat!” Nancy replied reflectively. “ Yes 
—not stout, nor big. I fancy your bones 
are small. Your hands are beautiful. Your 
ankles are not bad. Yes— fat, but not 
greasy.” 

Over Myrtle’s face flashed amazement 
and rage. 

“ Nancy Pell! - 


What do you mean?” 
“T’m analyzing you,” said Nancy pleas- 


antly. “Trying to find—it.” 

<¢ It?” 

“The secret of your charm—how you 
attach so many of our husbands. You 
know!” 

This gratifying tribute to Myrtle’s vanity 
almost appeased her. She stood stately, 
queenly, pitying other women. 

“T can’t help that,” she said. “I un- 
derstand men. Probably that is why they 
are attracted to me. I hope you’re not 
jealous about Steve. You haven’t come to 
tell me that—to spoil the beautiful friend- 
ship between us three?” 

“IT am jealous,” said Nancy. “I am 
very jealous, and quite frank about it. 
You may run after all the other husbands 
whose wives are too proud to fight. I want 
you to drop Steve!” 

“Is it my fault when he stops on his 
way to the train?” 

“You don’t need to keep him and but- 
tonhole him and drag him in.” 

“He doesn’t require dragging.” 
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““No—not after you lean your bosom 
against his shoulder while you pin on a 
flower and look deeply into his eyes. 
That’s' a very effective expression you’ve 
cultivated; yet your eyes aren’t really 
pretty. They’re sort of flat and dark.” 
Nancy looked puzzled. “It must be your 
dazzling pink-and-whiteness that gets them, 
and your amazing aplomb.” 

“Nancy Pell,” said Myrtle, growing 
white, “I could slap your face!” 

“H-m! Don’t do it!” 

“The trouble with you and Steve,” said 
Myrtle, “is that he is a poet born, and, 
like most poets, he is married to a wife who 
does not understand him. I won’t say you 
cannot, but you do not. Blame yourself if 
he turns to some one else for sympathy!” 

“Sympathy!” Nancy smiled. “I’m 
fond of poetry. I’ve read as much as you 
have, and I haven’t confined my range to 
poems of passion. Steve’s poetry is worth- 
less stuff.” 

Myrtle laughed disdainfully. 

“ Sympathy!” Nancy exclaimed again, 
and she also laughed disdainfully. 

“The basis of whatever attraction there 
is between Steve and me is spiritual,” Myr- 
tle asserted heavily. ‘ And mental,” she 
added, when Nancy exhibited signs of con- 
vulsive mirth. 

“ Mental!” cried Nancy. “ Dear wom- 
an, all the mind you have is a receiving sta- 
tion for sensations.” 

Myrtle’s face became a study in wrath. 
» She drew herself up in a manner really im- 
posing—a manner which had crushed more 
than one weak-hearted opponent. 

“Is it really your purpose to be insult- 
ing?” she asked in a chilly tone. 

“‘ N-no,” Nancy answered. “ Not neces- 
sarily. My purpose is to make you under- 
stand that you must drop Steve as an 
amusement—for that’s how your extraor- 
dinary husband views it. Myrtle will have 
to amuse herself with somebody else than 
Steve.” 

“She will have to?” Myrtle inquired, 
with a nasty inflection. 

“ Positively will have to.” 

“‘ Somebody is going to prevent it?” 

. “ Somebody—or nobody, if she seems so 
to you—Nancy Pell.” 

Myrtle merely smiled, slowly, broaden- 
ingly, arrogantly, fatuously. Nancy, in si- 
lence, studied that smile. 

“You are worse than ridiculous,” said 
Myrtle presently. “I am going in now. 


‘ 
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Please don’t come again, Nancy, until you 
have reverted to a normal state of mind!” 

With a sweeping gesture she made as if 
to pass; but Nancy blocked her way. 

“You are not going in, Myrtle, until I 
have finished what I have to say—not if 
I have to trip you up or kick your shins!” 

Mrs. Pell’s eyes flashed brightly and nar- 
rowed. Her whole body was tense and 
poised, as if to spring. Mrs. Gillivain, 
dumfounded, was really afraid to brush the 
little person aside, as she had intended. 

“We'll drop all pretense of friendship, 
and it remains with you whether the reality 
is ever resumed. It does not seem to have 
penetrated that receiving station of yours 
that you are being fairly warned against in- 
viting my husband to make a silly fool of 
himself—not being pleaded with, but 
warned! Have you got it?” 

“Nancy Pell, I could take you by the 
back of the neck and shake you—coming 
here to quarrel like a fish-wife!” 

“Not at all! Iam more calm than you. 
Myrtle, I’ve watched you squeeze the heart 
of Mary Dean with your languorous lolling 
around her Ned. I’ve seen you kiss Sallie 
Bedford, and then pass the kiss on to John 
Bedford, and dance with him with. your 
dress falling off your shoulder, so that he 
had to hold it on. Sallie ignored you both, 
with a hurt like a knife in her, and that 
only encouraged you to go on for months— 
you know how far. I’ve seen you deliber- 
ately vulgarize yourself to appeal to the 
senses of some of our men, because you 
knew that in a crowd of old friends like 
ours you’d be forgiven—it would only be 
Myrtle’s way! I’ve seen you snubbed by 
a man occasionally, too. How do you like 
that? Alice Denver was ailing for two 
years, not just because of nerves, but be- 
cause you were teaching Bill to contrast 
your magnificent vitality against her broken 
condition. You got tired of cultivating 
Bill, and Alice is well again. I have been 
amazed, not at the men, but at the women. 
Why do they let you get away with it?” 

She stopped for breath, and then went 
on furiously. 

“Perhaps they’re too decent to believe 
of you what their eyes can see. Perhaps 
their pride and love are so wounded that 
they’re at your mercy. Poor, weak-spirit- 
ed things! Why haven’t they poisoned 
you?” 

Mrs. Gillivain could only gasp. She was 
livid and red by turns. 
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“JT don’t say Ill do just that,” said 
Nancy; “ though I advise you not to eat 
any candy sent from me. I mean this— 
you are not safe if you. try to attract my 
husband. I'll stop at nothing!” 

“Ts this the twentieth century?” de- 
manded Mrs. Gillivain, recovering her 
voice. ‘ Or am I in a medieval Florentine 
garden?” 

“Twentieth century is correct,” replied 
Nancy; “and the daily front page is full of 
murders—not so many by poison, though, 
as was the custom of Florence. You’d be 
very effective-looking, dead,” she added. 
“‘ Statesque, marble-cold—can’t you see 
yourself in silent white magnificence, with 
your admirers creeping up for one last 
look? One would really be doing you a 
good turn!” 

Nancy’s soft, calculating utterance was 
more than Myrtle Gillivain could stand. 
She suddenly leaped past the other woman, 
bolted through the garden, scattering a 
tempest of flowers as she ran, and disap- 
peared into her house, slamming the door 
behind her. 

“Like a cow chased out of the corn- 
field!” Nancy murmured, looking after her. 

With serene grace she made her way to 
the street. 

From a window Myrtle, panting, 
watched Nancy’s departure. As the slen- 
der figure moved away, her panic subsided. 
She still breathed hard, but she drew up 
her head so high that it appeared to rest 
back upon her broad white shoulders like 
a bird in its nest. Her eyelids drew nearly 
shut. Her thin red lips curved downward. 
She addressed herself to Hudson Seal, sit- 
ting in aloof contemplation upon his vel- 
vet cushion: 

“T believe that little creature actually 
tried to threaten me! Well, well, Nancy 
Pell! Steve would never have looked at 
her if there had been any chance of his get- 
ting me!” 

She laughed contemptuously. 


IV 


THE direct result of the unconventional 
interview in the garden was that Myrtle 
exerted herself more than ever to attract 
Steven Pell. She went to such lengths that 
more than once Bruce Gillivain’s look in 
their direction was black. Steven went as 
far as she led him, and Myrtle was suf- 
ficiently heedless to bestow upon Nancy 
occasional sweet, mocking glances. 
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Inexorably, patiently, Nancy waited. 
And then Myrtle Gillivain disappeared. 


About midnight, lying awake in bed, her 
hands clasped behind her soft, dark curls, 
her finger tips like rose leaves in the light 
of a tiny golden lamp, Nancy started 
slightly at the sound of a muffled telephone 
bell. She smiled triumphantly, reached for 
the instrument standing beside the lamp, 
and artfully allowed a yawning sigh to pre- 
cede her “ Hello!” 

The voice of Bruce Gillivain sounded. 

“I’m very sorry to disturb you folks at 
this time of night. Passed your house, and 
didn’t see a light, from the road. Does 
Myrtle happen to be there?” 

“ Why, no,” said Nancy. “ Are you— 
don’t you know where she is?” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Bruce answered: 

““To be honest, I don’t. She went out 
this morning, presumably for her little con- 
stitutional, and hasn’t been back or sent 
word. I’ve inquired at all the likely 
places.” 

There was a world of concern in his 
voice. Nancy winced slightly. She let 
several moments pass before speaking 
again. 

“ Bruce, did you know that Steven is 
away? He went on a little fishing expedi- 
tion this morning. You know his way— 
he’ll pack up a rod and some new flies, and 
just wander out of the world for a couple 
of days. I suppose he’ll come back with 
a poem!” ‘ 

“‘ Did I understand you to say that Steve 
had gone fishing?” 

Bruce Gillivain’s voice was heavy. 

“Yes—this morning. I wonder where 
Myrtle can be!” 

Presently, without another word, there 
came the click of his replaced receiver. 
Slowly Nancy replaced hers, turned out her 
light, and stared into the dark. 

The telephone tinkled again, and again 
it was Gillivain who called her. 

“Oh, Nancy, I just want to suggest that 
you shouldn’t mention to any one—that is, 
don’t give the impression that I’ve been un- 
easy about Myrtle. She’s probably gone 
somewhere with her sister or her mother, 
and the message to me has miscarried—you 
understand?” 

“T don’t know, Bruce,” Nancy replied 
in a noncommittal tone. 

“Now, Nancy,” he urged in a deep, un- 


Then 
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steady voice, “ don’t let any suspicion that 
you have be communicated. You're all 
wrong! It’s quite unfounded, but you 
know how easy it is to start gossip in a 
community like this. Most people jump at 
conclusions—” 

“You can hardly blame them, Bruce,” 
she interrupted softly. ‘“ You jumped. I 
didn’t accuse anybody.” 

““T see!” There was a prolonged pause. 
“Then, of course, you’ve no such thought 
in your mind. Good night, Nancy!” 

“ Good night!” 

She put back the telephone, and again 
stared into the dark. 

“You desperate—chump!” She was ad- 
dressing the absent and unhearing Gilli- 
vain. ‘ You really don’t deserve what I’m 
doing for you!” 

Then, willfully hardening her heart, she 
turned to sleep. 

V 


At about the same time Myrtle Gilli- 
vain, utterly weary after a day of futile 
struggle with a situation whose seriousness 
she had scarcely begun to suspect, was re- 


laxing in philosophical slumber, confident 
of the morning. It was too ridiculous that 
she should be a prisoner, and hungry, with- 


in half a mile of her own home! She hoped 
Bruce was not worrying too much, and yet 
that he was worrying enough to be sure to 
find her. However, if he did not come, 
Nancy, or some one, doubtless would. 

She was not certain whether she would 
ever forgive Steven for the spring lock on 
the door. 

In the middle of a little patch of wood- 
land, about five hundred feet from his 
house, Steven Pell had whimsically built 
himself a “ dugout.” It was a one-room 
log structure with a great fireplace, and no 
windows, but a large skylight slanting from 
the north. He had furnished it luxuriously, 
and talked of it as his retreat from the 
world, wherein some day he would produce 
literature. So far, however, it had served 
chiefly to provide scene and atmosphere for 
parties. 

He had told Myrtle of the oncoming urge 
to get away by himself—which, to her, sig- 
nified the natural desire of an artistic soul 
to escape from an uninteresting family. 
He said that he had decided upon a brief 
fishing expedition. 

“ Ah, if I could go with you!” she had 
sighed. 
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Will you?” he had gallantly responded. 

Looking at him soulfully, she had sighed 

again. 
“Only in imagination, Steve. I'll be 
with you wandering through the woods, lis- 
tening to the heartbeats of nature—and 
our own.” She paused, and her hand lay 
upon his. “ Bring me a little piece of 
verse to prove that you have carried the 
thought of me!” 

“T will,” he answered. ‘ That’s easier 
to promise than a string of fish, which I 
hope to get, too. But you won’t be think- 
ing of me. I don’t flatter myself. You'll 
be flirting with another man!” 

“T never flirt,” Myrtle asserted, looking 
at him through lids half closed. “ Flirting 
is only a. semblance.” 

He laughed, and with a swift swoop 
kissed the back of her neck. 

“Your gift is not for absent treatment. 
You won’t think of me!” 

“No?” She assumed an air of pique. 
“When you come back, you'll know that 
I had you in mind at least once.” 

The very morning of his departure, while 
the thought was fresh in mind, she set off 
for the dugout, walking briskly—for, 
though she prided herself upon being ‘ma- 
jestic of build, when she did walk it was 
with the determination to drop an ounce 
or two on the way. Hudson Seal, alter- 
nately streaking ahead or with cold dignity 
dropping to the rear, followed. 

The Pell place included several acres. 
She entered by a small gate some distance 
from the main entrance, and cut across a 
broad lawn toward the bit of woodland. 
This was not because she really wished to 
avoid seeing or being seen by Nancy. She 
merely preferred not to have to exchange 
pleasant banalities. 

If Hudson Seal had not accompanied 
her, Myrtle would have accomplished her 
object directly enough; but a pet Airedale 
pup spied the cat ard pursued it. The re- 
sulting clamor of barking and mewing was 
brief, for Myrtle promptly rescued her 
mascot; but it had been enough to draw 
Nancy curiously to a window. 

In ten seconds Nancy was tracking the 
unannounced visitor as swiftly and silently 
as an Indian. 

The door of the dugout opened at the 
touch of the latch, as usual. Without so 
much as a glance behind her, Myrtle Gil- 
livain stepped in. She placed upon Stev- 
en’s desk a colored post card issued by 











some zodlugical society, showing a fine lion 
caged. With a pen she heavily underscored 
the word “caged.” It was a subtle mes- 
sage. Perhaps Steven was to consider him- 
self creative genius caged by domesticity. 
In front of the card she laid three sweet 
peas bound with a sprig of myrtle. 

She smiled at her own good work, 
stooped to pet the cat weaving and rubbing 
around her ankles, and turned to go. 

The door was closed—blown shut, she 
fancied—and it did not open at her touch. 
In vain she lifted the old-fashioned latch, 
jerked it, shook it, and pushed with all her 
weight against the door. It was massive, 
and moved not at all. 

She called softly. After something of an 
interval she called loudly, then at the very 
top of her lungs. 

Myrtle Gillivain was a woman of much 
placid self-control; yet when two hours had 
passed with no answer, she was on the 
verge of tears. There was no window from 
which to escape, no possible means for her 
to reach the skylight. There was no tele- 
phone. It was luncheon time, and there 
was nothing to eat. Thank Heaven, there 
was running water! She went into the lit- 
tle dressing -room, bathed her face, and 
drank refreshingly. She found a large box 
of cigarettes, lighted one, and sat down to 
think. Thinking produced no solution for 
action. There was nothing to do but wait. 


On the second day, experiencing real 
hunger for the first time in her life, Myrtle 
was driven to rummaging. A desk drawer 
yielded up a box in which were fragments 
of sweet biscuit. They were as manna 
from heaven. In a cubby-hole she found 
a small tin of sardines. She had always 
loathed the oily things, but now she toiled 
desperately for half an hour to open the 
tin with a penknife. Just as she had suc- 
ceeded, and set it down upon the table, 
Hudson Seal described an arc through the 
air, stopping his leap accurately when his 
jaw and the sardines became as one. At 
this proof of feline treachery Myrtle 
helplessly dropped her head upon her arms 
and cried. 

The uttermost search revealed no fur- 
ther hidden stores, except a pair of some- 
what withered apples. Dickens ate apples 
as he worked. Perhaps Steven had intend- 
ed to seek inspiration in such wise. 

On that second night Myrtle, faint and 
aching, passed a number of wakeful hours 
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sadly meditating upon how long she might 
reasonably expect to survive if rescue 
should be delayed. 


VI 


MEANWHILE Nancy was sleeping not at 
all. All day long she had expected Steven 
to return and play the part she had as- 
signed him in sweet malice. All night she 
sat at her window, watching the black blot 
in the moonlit woods where lay her prison- 
er. Steve had never stayed away more 
than one night on any of these impromptu 
excursions. How long did she dare keep 
Myrtle? 

On the third day Nancy constantly hov- 
ered near the dugout. No sound came from 
it but the fitful mewing of a cat. She was 
sorrier for the cat than for Myrtle Gilli- 
vain; but would Steve never come home? 

Early in the evening he arrived, very 
much in need of a shave,. but bright-eyed 
and revivified by his holiday. With her 
heart in her mouth Nancy ran to greet him, 
whiskers and all, and he was so touched 
by her joy that he reproached himself. 
What a thoughtless brute he was! The 
poor girl looked tired. 

While he was bathing, and the fish he 
had brought were frying, she nearly blew 
up with nervous tension. While they ate 
dinner together, and he told stories of his 
meanderings, lazily, laughingly, she won- 
dered, choking down bits of food, how any. 
one could eat so slowly as Steven and be so 
blind. 

How in the world was she going to get 
him to the dugout? Suppose they should 
find Myrtle raving—or the starved cat 
springing upon its mistress to devour her 
flesh? 

A familiar voice shattered this gruesome 
fancy. z 
““No, no—don’t announce me—I’ll only 
interrupt them a minute—” 

Bruce Gillivain stood in the dining room. 
His eyes were red and fiery under frowning 
brows. 

“ Evening, Nancy,” he said curtly. 
** Steve, do you know where my wife is?” 

Steven Pell got to his feet, perplexed but 
hospitable. 

“Where Myrtle is? Why, I haven’t 
seen her. I’ve just got back from Laurel 
Lake.” 

Relief flashed into Gillivain’s face, and 
then he looked sick. His eyes turned to 
Nancy, whose face was white. 
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“You don’t need to look like that any 
more,” he said brokenly. ‘“ Your worry is 
over.” 

“Why, Bruce!’”’ Steven went over to 
him and put a hand on his shoulder. 
“ What’s wrong?” 

Gillivain hesitated. 

“Nancy knows,” he said. “I’d rather 
she’d been with you than not know where 
she is. I should have had detectives on 
this. She’s lost—she may be dead!” 

Nancy could stand no more. She fled 
from the room. 

Her feet carried her outdoors, and she 
walked aimlessly, hurriedly. Only one re- 
frain pounded in her brain—get them out 
to the dugout! How get them out to the 
dugout? She must get them out to the 
dugout! She must manage so that they 
would never suspect her. 

Unconsciously she had come near the 
dugout. A thin wailing smote her ears— 
at first with fright, and then an inspiration 
came to her. She ran back to the house as 
fast as she could go. 

The two men were coming out as she 
came up to them, trying not to reveal her 
desperate excitement. 

“ Steve, I heard a cat crying, and I be- 
lieve it’s shut up in the dugout. Won’t 
you go and see? I’m afraid.” 

“Don’t bother about cats just now, 
Nancy,” he answered briefly. 

Her heart went down, down, down; but 
Bruce Gillivain stopped short. 

“Cat? Did you say cat? Come to 
think of it, I haven’t seen her cat around. 
Did you hear one in the dugout?” 

He was on his way, running, Steven du- 
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bious at his heels, Nancy more slowly com- 
ing after. 

The instant the outside bolt was with- 
drawn and the door opened, a black object 
—Hudson Seal—leaped out. There in the 
lamplight, curled miserably upon a sofa, 
lay Myrtle, her face and arms white as wax 
against the colored cushions. The two men 
stood speechless. Stubbornly Nancy said 
—to herself as much as to them: 

“She isn’t dead.” 

She wasn’t. At her husband’s frantic 
behest Myrtle opened her eyes, feebly 
moved a hand, and turned her head. 

“ Cigarettes and water,” she whispered. 
“‘ Apple-skins—and crumbs—for Heaven’s 
sake get me a beefsteak and onions and—” 

She fainted. 

Steven administered brandy. Nancy 
sent bouillon from the house. Bruce 
brought his car as near to the door as pos- 
sible. A little later, as the two men carried 
Myrtle, a lighter weight than normal, she 
was already reviving, clinging to both im- 
partially, appealingly. 

“JT don’t understand,” muttered Steven. 
“ There’s never been a lock on the door— 
only the bolt on each side.” 

Weak as she was, Myrtle heard him and 
sought the import of his words. Her eyes 
looked reproachfully from one to another, 
and rested upon Nancy, who met their gaze 
without flinching; and for the first time in 
her life Myrtle looked away, defeated. 

All that gossip ever discovered about her 
mysterious absence was that Mrs. Gillivain 
had been away taking reduction treatments, 
and that the result was marvelous—at least 
twenty pounds. 





THE SINGING WIND 


*Twas when the autumn’s crimson shone on the peach’s rind 


That through the gap from Webotuck there came a singing wind, 
Greeted the green mountain top shouldering the sky, 


And down the Housatonic sent a clear, cool cry. 


And all the merry little trees upon the cedar hill, 


They made a low obeisance to the glad wind's will; 
And all the alder boughs that bent the winding weir along, 
They joined in joyful echo of the glad wind’s song. 


Oh, the thrilling thrall of it, the buoyance of its beat! 

There was a lilting lure in it to captivate the feet; 

We put each heavy burden by, as toilers do a load, 

And with the wind from Webotuck went singing up the road! 





Clinton Scollard 















The Flibbertigibbet 


HOW THE YOUNG AND INNOCENT CLAYTON TUMMOND 
LEARNED TO BE SHOCKINGLY RUDE TO LADIES 


By Florence Ryerson 


HE Tummonds were at breakfast. 

With the Tummonds, breakfast was 

a function—not just a hurried rush 
through coffee and one egg, but an orderly 
progression, beginning with grapefruit, 
working its placid way past oatmeal and 
cream, through eggs, ham, muffins, and 
fried apples, to its inevitable conclusion of 
hot cakes and maple sirup. 

“I was never one to let a man go down 
town with his stummick empty, like those 
Bentons acrost the street,” said Mrs. Tum- 
mond, Senior, grimly. “Half the time 


young Harvey comes out still chewin’ his 
toast,,and Mis’ Benton told me herself the 
hired girl doesn’t give ’em anythin’ but one 


egg, soft-boiled. No wonder 


skinny!” 

Mrs. Tummond, Junior, agreed with her. 
She spent most of her life agreeing with 
her mother-in-law, and young Clayton, her 
son, agreed with them both. Almost any 
one would have agreed with Mrs. Tum- 
mond, Senior, after one glance. It was 
either agree or be annihilated. 

This morning she banged the silver cof- 
feepot down upon its tray with a vicious 
crack, and handed Clayton his cup as if it 
were a goblet of hemlock. 

“T told you!” said Mrs. Tummond, Sen- 
ior. “It isn’t as if I hadn’t told you ex- 
actly how ’twould be!” 

Clayton carefully dropped his spoon 
under the table and dived for it, leaving 
his mother to meet the enemy. Clayton 
was large, plump, and easy-going. Once 
he had played football, but five years had 
melted the outlines of his figure until they 
ran in generous curves, and had laid a coat- 
ing of fat over his very soul. 

“Of course!” his grandmother went on 
bitterly. ‘“ You wouldn’t admit it! Not 
if wild horses were to bite you, you 
wouldn’t! Not if we had a dance hall 
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across the street and a bootlegger on every 
corner, you’d still think this was better 
than Figueroa!” 

Clayton sat up with a sigh of relief. So 
that was it—she was merely talking about 
their moving! 

For years the Tummonds had occupied a 
house on Figueroa Street. It was a large 
house, with gables and dormers and turrets 
and balconies jutting out at crazy angles, 
like icing on a wedding cake. It had win- 
dows that were tastefully trimmed with lit- 
tle panes of glass in red and green and yel- 
low. Also, to left and right, twin conserva- 
tories bulged like bunions. 

It had been built by Clayton’s grand- 
father, and was therefore sacred. Up to 
the day of his death he saw no cause for 
nioving, and his widow pointed out the fact 
frequently and oft. 

It was only when a garage sprang up on 
either side and an undertaking establish- 
ment across the street that she consented 
to move to Winston Place. She did so 
grimly, under protest, in order that she 
might always point out the fact that i 
was against her will. 

“ But there isn’t a dance hall across the 
street!” said Clayton’s mother, who was 
guileless and easily bewildered. “It’s the 
Harvey Bentons’.” 

The other snorted. 

“ Might as well be! Dancin’ until one 
o’clock, and then chewin’ toast all the way 
down town! But I’m not talkin’ about the 
Bentons. What I’m talkin’ about is the 
flibbertigibbet next door.” 

“The flibber—” said Mrs. Tummond, 
Junior. 

“The flibber—” began Clayton. 

His grandmother cut him short. 

“ Yes—TI said flibbertigibbet, and I mean 
flibbertigibbet. At least, that’s what we 
used to call ’em—although I suppose ‘ flap- 
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pertigibbet ’ is the new-fangled word. May- 
be that’s what you'd call her!” 

She glared at Clayton. 

“J don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he complained. ‘“ You know we’ve 
been away for a week. I haven’t seen 
anything.” 

“ Well, you will,” said the old lady grim- 
ly. “If there’s one thing surer than an- 
other, it is that that kind of a girl doesn’t 
hide her light under a bushel basket. She 
lets it shine before men. I haven’t lived 
for nothing, and I know, because I watched 
her until two o’clock this morning. I got 
a stiff neck and a lame shoulder from 
watchin’. It got so sore, about two, I had 
to give it up; but she was still at it.” 

“ At what?” inquired Clayton, interested. 

‘“‘ Flapperin’,” snapped the old lady, 
“and gibbetin’-—whatever you call the 
heathenish way the girls act now. First it 
was the phonograph, and then it was the 
radio, and at two o’clock they all went out 
and mussed up the sink. I suppose you'd 
like to have been there!” 

“ But where?” said Clayton. “ How can 
I know what you're talking about? Who’d 
you watch?” 

“‘ The folks who’ve moved in next door,” 
said his grandmother—“ the flibbertigibbet 
an’ her family—at least, if you call it a 
family. I been keepin’ my eye on the 
house, an’ I can’t see anybody looks like 
they’re related, ’cept a woman with green- 
ery-yellery hair, and she doesn’t look like 
a mother. Anyway, the girl calls her ‘ Zu- 
zu.’ As near as I could make out, she was 
the one mixin’ the drinks.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps her mother’s dead,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Tummond, Junior. 

“ Perhaps,” snapped her mother-in-law; 
“but that’s no excuse for ramping all over 
the country with a greenery-yellery woman 
mixing drinks at two o’clock A.M. and 
breaking chauffeurs’ legs!” 

‘“‘ How’d she do that?” demanded Clay- 
ton, his interest deepening. 

“Well,” his grandmother admitted 
grudgingly, “I don’t suppose she did ex- 
actly break it. He was looking back, and 
he hit a hay wagon. She’s just the kind a 
man would look back at,” she added sav- 
agely. “I got the story out of Jones.” 

“Well!” Clayton finished his coffee, 
and rose. ‘“‘ Guess I’d better run along to 
the office.” 

His grandmother impaled him with her 
glittering eye. 
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“T don’t know what you’re in such a 
jiffy about,” she said. “I reckon the office 
can get along without you. It most gen- 
erally has to. What I want to say is this— 
don’t let me catch you answerin’, if she be- 
gins rollin’ her eyes over the back fence!” 

“ Great Scott!” protested Clayton. “ To 
hear you, any one would think I didn’t 
have any brains at all!” 

“You haven’t,” remarked his grand- 
mother. “ Who ever said you did?” 

Clayton gave up. There was really no 
answer, because, to be truthful, no one ever 
had. Also, when she was in that frame of 
mind— 

“Oh, all right! All right!” he said. 
“Only for goodness’ sake let me get down 
to the office! I guess you’ve got to admit 
I have business to attend to.” 

“Golf,” said his grandmother, “ and 
poker—I guess that’s about all the business 
you do; and you get your exercise lyin’ on 
your spine an’ slidin’ along in your car. 
Well, go ‘long. Only don’t let me catch 
you hangin’ over the fence, that’s all!” 

Clayton escaped to the garden, one eye 
cocked in the direction of the house next 
door. 

II 


It was not a quiet-looking house. It 
was orange and blue, with broad striped 
awnings and palms in vermilion pots. 
Clayton’s grandmother had almost died of 
apoplexy while it was building, but the 
blazing California sun had already softened 
the colors, and in the morning light it 
looked undeniably cheerful. 

Clayton’s eyes dropped to the back yard, 
which was clearly discernible through a low 
fence, half covered with Cherokee roses. 
In the middle of the drive a car was stand- 
ing—a bright red car with black wheels 
and a shiny silver statue on the radiator. 
It was apparently alone, but it was enjoy- 
ing itself with a roaring sound, and a cloud 
of smoke poured from the rear. Even as 
he looked, the roar died into a snuffle, and 
a girl appeared from beneath the raised 
hood. 

She was neither tall nor short. More 
exactly, she was just the correct height, and 
slender. Her face was slightly tanned, with 
a sprinkling of freckles on the nose, which 
tilted dangerously. 

Her eyes were grayish blue, or bluish 
gray, and her hair was outrageous. It was 
red—so red that it would let you look at 
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nothing else. If Mrs. Tummond, Senior, 
had been describing it, she would have said 
that it stood up and yelled. 

Clayton paused for a moment, trans- 
fixed. The girl caught sight of him and 
raised her voice. 

“ Yoo-hoo!”’ she trilled, and beckoned. 
In spite of himself he drew near. ‘“ D’you 
know anything about differentials?” 

‘“No,” he said. “ Jones takes care of 
our cars.” 

“ Thanks!” she chirped. 
in the knee pants?” 

Clayton swung about. Jones was ad- 
vancing along the drive, in uniform. The 
girl placed two fingers in her mouth, and a 
shrill whistle perforated the air. Jones 
jumped like a startled fawn. She beamed. 

“Could you lend me your hand for a 
minute?” 

Jones melted under the warmth of her 
smile. 

“Sure thing!” he agreed, and also: 
“You bet!” 

He vaulted the fence with one hand. 
They consulted over the engine as a phy- 
sician might consult with the mother of a 
sick child. Jones did something with a 
monkey wrench; the girl assisted with a 
hairpin. ‘He stepped into the driver’s seat 
and fiddled for a moment, and a swift roar 
broke upon the air. It-no longer died in a 
snuffle. 

The girl smiled, her hands grimy, a slight 
smudge at the side of her nose. 

“‘ You’re a lamb!” she informed the daz- 
zled Jones. ‘I'll let you do it some more, 
if she gets bilious again!” She turned to 
Clayton. ‘“ Thanks for the loan.” 

Jones again vaulted the fence, and re- 
treated toward the garage, his shoulders 
squared. Clayton knew that he should be 
following in the chauffeur’s footsteps, but 
he settled more comfortably on the top of 
the fence. 

“You haven’t told me your name,” he 
said. 

She stared. 

“You don’t know? Holy snakes! And 
I support a man and five children just to 
tell the world!” 

“T’m sorry—” began Clayton. 

“Oh, no feelings hurt, buddy,” she as- 
sured him. “ If you must know, my name’s 
Belinda Jane Murphy.” 

“ Belinda Jane—” 

“ Not,” she added, “ that that’s the one 
I’m paying to advertise. That’s merely 
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what was wished on me by my parents. 
When they string my name in electric 
lights, it’s Patricia O’Day.” 

“ Patricia O’Day!” He started. “‘ Why, 
I’ve seen you!” 

“‘ Probably,” she conceded, “if you’ve 
been in New York.” 

“In ‘The Wearing of the Green,’” he 
said excitedly. ‘“ You danced and sang!” 

“I’m glad you admit it,” she said. 
‘* Some don’t.” 

“ But what can I call you?” he asked. 

“Well!” She appeared to consider. 
“The people I like call me Pat.” Clayton 
leaned forward slightly. ‘“ But you might 
call me Miss O’Day.” 

“Oh!” Clayton protested. ‘“ You didn’t 
think I meant to call you anything else, 
did you? I meant if I should call you 
Miss O’Day or Miss—Miss—Murphy.”’ 

“T knew you were a gent, brother,” she 
declared. “I read ‘The Book of Edi- 
quette’’ myself!” 

Clayton ignored the gibe. 

“ What are you doing here?” he urgently 
wanted to know. 

“You don’t mind asking questions, do 
you?” she said. “ Well, if you must know, 
I’m running away from a grand duke.” 

“But why?” he demanded. 

“Well,” she replied, considering the 
question,.“‘ he was a mangy kind of a grand 
duke out of a job. Grand duking isn’t 
what it once was, I guess. He picked on 
me, Heaven only knows why. I guess I 
looked like a meal ticket. The papers said 
I rejected the alliance, but what I really 
did,” she added reminiscently, “was to 
throw the old guy downstairs.” 

“What did he do?” demanded Clayton. 

“ Bounced on his whiskers,” said Pa- 
tricia. “Then he went and bought a 
comedy pistol. It was grand publicity, but 
it got on every one’s nerves. He wanted 
to avenge his honor,-and we thought he 
might break into the show and begin pot- 
ting at me. He might have hit the leading 
man, instead, and then I’d have felt re- 
sponsible to his widows—all of ’em; so I 
decided to jump the gun. The show had 
been running for two years, anyway, and 
Zinwell closed it; so I came out here to 
spend the summer, and to pick some ripe 
oranges and a nice, juicy movie contract. 
I don’t think the grand duke has enough 
cash to follow.” She broke off. ‘ Your 
mamma wants you,” she said. 

Clayton swung about. Across the lawn 
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came Mrs. Tummond, Senior, her figure 
combining the salient points of Nemesis, 
Medusa, and Lady Macbeth. 

“Clayton Tummond,” she said, “ you 
come right into the house this minute! 
There’s something I want to say to you!” 

And, trailing ignominously in her foot- 
prints—he went. 

Ill 


It was two days before Clayton saw the 
girl again. 

In the meantime he avoided the back 
yard. That is, he only went out there when 
he could think of a good excuse; but the 
girl was away, probably in pursuit of the 
movie contract. Clayton felt both immense- 
ly disappointed and immensely relieved. 

On the third day he loosened the firm 
grip he had upon himself enough to practice 
putting on the back lawn. He had his 
spine turned to the house next door, but 
something told him that the girl had come 
out and was standing at the fence. 

“What are you doing to the little ball?” 
she inquired. 

“It’s golf,” he replied. ‘ I’m putting.” 

“Oh! Is the object to get it into the 
hole?” 

“Ves,” he said, overshooting the mark 
by two feet. ‘It is.” 

“ Bet I could make it!” said Patricia. 
“ Wait—I’m coming over!” 

She gathered her skirts about her, placed 
one hand upon the top rail of the fence, and 
vaulted, after the fashion of Jones. Clay- 
ton stood nervously holding his putter, as 
if to repel an attack. She stopped short. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 
“ Where’s the ‘ welcome’ on our door mat? 
I’m not going to tickle you!” 

‘“‘T know,” he returned miserably. “It’s 
only that—that—” 

“A great light dawns!” said Patricia. 
“It’s grandma. She doesn’t want me to 
slide down your cellar door.” 

“Well,” he floundered, “she doesn’t 
seem—that is—” 

“You don’t need to say it with flowers, 
buddy,” she told him. “T’ll play in my 
own back yard.” 

Clayton followed her to the fence. 
Somewhere within him revolt was rising. 

“Looky here!” he said. ‘ Won’t you 
come with me to the Country Club and let 
me teach you golf?” 

She turned and looked at him, her gray 
eyes alight with laughter. 
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“ Brother,” she said, “I wouldn’t have 
thought you had it in you!” 


IV 


It was the third tee before they resumed 
any very coherent conversation. Clayton 
was already mopping his brow with his 
handkerchief. His usual style of golf was 
ambulatory. First he hit the ball, then he 
trickled after it with a dignified, rolling 
motion; but Patricia had changed all that. 

In the first place, she was no novice. It 
was painfully evident that she had played 
golf before. There was a certain sureness 
about her strokes, a vigor and spring to 
her body, that made Clayton vaguely un- 
comfortable. 

“You told me you hadn’t played,” he 
said accusingly. 

“TI didn’t!” she defended. ‘I just asked 
what you were doing. I didn’t recognize 
it as golf.” 

She broke off, to send her ball on a long 
straight drive and wait until he foozled his. 
There was a lot of silence until they fin- 
ished the hole. 

“You see,”. she explained, “ where I 
come from we don’t sleep-walk on the 
links.” : 

She picked up her iron and walked on 
with long, swinging strides. Clayton found 
himself breaking into a gentle perspiration, 
and paused to mop his brow. She regarded 
him thoughtfully. 

“By the way,” she said, “I’ve got to 
call you something. I won’t say ‘ Mr. 
Tummond,’ and I don’t like ‘ Clayton.’ I 
think I shall call you Tummy.” 

“ But I don’t want to be called Tum- 
my!” he objected, startled. 

“No,” said Patricia, her eye upon the 
generous curve of his sweater vest. “ Of 
course you wouldn’t!” 

Clayton reddened. 

“Good gracious!” he said. “ You act as 
if I were fat!” 

“H-m!” murmured Patricia, teeing a 
ball with her slender fingers. 

“ And I’m not,” he went on; “ at least, 
not exactly.” 

“Well!” She delivered a resounding 
whack, and the ball sprang down the fair- 
way. “If there’s one thing beyond another 
that I’ve learned about fat, buddy, it is 
that if you’re not exactly, you are! You 
may not be of interest to P. T. Barnum 
yet, but if you aren’t the original Fat Boy 
in ten years, I’m the world’s rottenest gues- 
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ser! Why don’t you try a daily gross or 
so? J would!” 

“You!” he said bitterly. ‘“ You don’t 
know anything about it. Why, you’re as 
thin as—as—” 

“Oh, I’m the snake’s hips, all right,” 
she admitted; “ but you don’t think I grew 
that way, do you? Why, the things I do 
morning and night no lady could tell you. 
Rolling downstairs in a strait-jacket’s the 
least of ’em! As for food, if I were to see 
a baked potato with butter, I’d scream and 
run. Well,” she broke off, ‘if you don’t 
like ‘Tummy,’ what shall I call you? 
Would ‘ Chubby ’ do?” 

“ Look here!” cried Clayton, goaded into 
action. “If it’s so easy, suppose you show 
me how to take off weight!” 

Thereafter he repented in the sweat of 
his brow. Patricia showed a thoroughness 
that appalled him, and the lash of her 
tongue drove him when his spirits lagged. 

“Be yourself, brothes!” she said. “J 
don’t care if you look like the fat babies 
in the advertisements. It’s nothing in my 
sweet young life, so long as I’ve got Gus- 
tave Lenglen to look at all day. Did I tell 
you they’d signed him to play opposite me? 
He has a build like the young Apollo, and 
hair—and’ eyes—two of ’em! Believe you 
me, when they roll us up in celluloid there 
won’t be any one saying, ‘ What’s wrong 
with this picture?’ ” 

“ Looky here!” cried Clayton, interrupt- 
ing her crudely. ‘ How is it you bend over 
and touch your heels?” 

“Oh!” she said. ‘“ You’re going to try 
it again, are you? Well, it goes like this.” 

She swayed over, bending like a reed in 
the wind, while Clayton followed, panting. 


When he came up for air, she regarded him | 


with a more favorable eye. 

“ Better lay off for a while, buddy,” she 
advised. “I don’t want you to die of apo- 
plexy, and to have all the papers come out 
with pictures and a title under them say- 
ing that ‘ the cross marks the spot where 
the body was found.’ Us movies can’t be 
too careful, and grandma would blame me 
if her darling died in my garage.” 

“ Do you think,” said Clayton, shudder- 
ing, “ that she’ll find out I come here?” 

“ Not unless you talk in your sleep,” re- 
plied Patricia; “ but I will say this—you’re 
the first man I ever had call on me through 
the alley, and I don’t know why I stand 
for it. Guess it’s because I’m fond of stray 
dogs.” 
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“T like dogs,” said Clayton, overlooking 
_ the insult; “ but she—” 

“ Grandma won’t let you have one,” the 
girl finished for him. “Well, I suppose 
that settles it; but look here—she can’t 
stop your giving me one. I don’t usually 
take presents from men, but I guess I could 
make an exception in your case. Why 
don’t you give me a nice puppy? It ’ll dig 
up your garden about as much as mine; so 
you'll have all the pleasure of owning a 
pup, and grandma can’t horn in on the 
party.” 

Clayton flushed. 

“You mean you’ll—you’ll—let me give 
you a dog?” he said. “ And it ’ll be part 
mine?” 

“ Uh-uh,” she replied casually. ‘ That’s 
what I said.” 

“ Oh!” cried Clayton. 
the best—the finest—” 

He broke off. Patricia stared up at him. 

“Say,” she said, “ you’re a funny kid! 
I’ve met a lot, but nothing quite like you. 
It’s a shame you live like this! Why dont 
you do something about it?” 

“ About what?” Clayton asked, shifting 
uneasily. 

“ About that over there.” She waved a 
hand in the direction of the Tummond 
abode. ‘“ You aren’t going around with a 
ring through your nose forever, are you?” 

“T don’t know.” Clayton was sitting, 
sunk down, his head in his hands. “I 
don’t know what I’ll do. She has always 
run the earth, and when she breaks loose 
nothing can stop her. When she came 
here, there wasn’t any town, hardly—just 
some houses around the plaza. She and 
grandfather got some money for their farm 
in Maine, and drove across the plains in a 
wagon. They had some mules and horses, 
and they traded with the Spanish for land. 
That’s where our money’s come from— 
land that belonged to the Spanish. Grand- 
ma owned so much around here that she 
got to thinking she owned the earth. She’s 
run every one ever since. Oh, what’s the 
use? You wouldn’t understand!” 

“Oh, wouldn't I?” said Patricia. 
“Don’t tell me, brother! I’ve got one of 
my own in my home pasture, and if I 
hadn’t jumped the gate I’d be sitting be- 
side her yet, working on a sampler, and 
wondering what ten o’clock at night really 
looked like.” 

“What did you do?” inquired Clayton 
eagerly. 


“T think you’re 
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“T moved out,” she said. “I moved 
out and off. Now I’ve got her eating out 
of my hand, and so long as I watch her 
she won’t bite it. Take it from me, and 
treat ’em rough! It’s the only way.” 

“ But I can’t get out,” said Clayton mis- 
erably. “I can’t!” 

“Why not?” she inquired. 
free, white, and over eighteen.” 

“Yes, but I haven’t any job, really. I 
just take care of her money. If I cleared 
out, she’d stop all that.” 

“And you’d sit down in the gutter and 
starve, I suppose!” Patricia remarked 
scornfully. ‘‘ What’s to prevent your get- 
ting out and doing a day’s work for. three 
days’ pay, like the other workmen? Why 
don’t you hire out as a pile driver? It 
would take more fat off you than all of the 
one-two-three bending in the world. Try 
hitting a nail instead of a golf ball, and 
first thing you know you'll wake up and 
find you’re a real man!” 

Clayton straightened himself slowly. 

“T think you’re making fun of me,” he 
said. 

Patricia tipped her head back and re- 
garded him under narrowed lids. 

“ You get the idea, all right,” she admit- 
ted; “but why don’t you go out and fix it 
so that when a lady makes fun of you, you 
can look her in the eye and tell her to go 
to hell?” 

V 


“ You’re 


It was twelve o’clock before Clayton re- 
turned to the Tummond abode. He had 
spent the intervening hours in rapid but 
objectless tramping about the streets, and 
already his body was reacting a trifle to 
exercise. He covered five miles, returning 
home to mount the steps with a firm tread. 

Mrs. Tummond, Senior, was sitting up. 
She was in the living room, the light mak- 
ing cast iron waves of her gray hair. As 
Clayton turned the stair, she spoke. 

“* Come here!” she said grimly. “ I want 
to talk to you!” 

Clayton approached her with the air of 
a small boy caught stealing jam. 

“Where you been?” she inquired. 

“ For a walk.” 

“Don’t lie to me!” she said. “I know 
where you spent the evenin’! You been 
with that flibbertigibbet next door!” 

“ Well, what of it?” he said sulkily. “I 
can do as I choose!” 

“Not while you’re livin’ with me,” she 





told him. “I’m not goin’ to see the Tum- 
mond name dragged in the dirt just be- 
cause you choose to play ’round with a girl 
like that—a nasty, drinkin’, flapperin’—” 

She stopped suddenly. Clayton, very 
white and stern, was facing her. 

“ Don’t you say another word!” he said 
in a queer, strained voice. “I won’t listen! 
I'll go away!” 

For an instant she gasped. Then she 
rallied. 

“ And starve, I suppose,” she said scorn- 
fully, “ for the sake of a woman like that— 
a common actress that comes from the 
sweepin’s of the gutter!” . 

Clayton closed his eyes and spoke 
through clenched teeth. 

“TI told you I wouldn’t listen!” he said. 
“‘ Remember, I told you!” 

He turned and strode from the room. A 
minute later the door banged, and there- 
after there was silence in the house. Clay- 
ton had disappeared into the night. 


There was a large blank hiatus of four 
months—one hundred and twenty-two days 
—two thousand, nine hundred, and twenty- 
eight hours. Allowing eight hours a day 
for sleep, that left one thousand, nine hun- 
dred and fifty-two hours that Mrs. Tum- 
mond, Senior, spent in wondering what 
Clayton was doing now. 

Of course, she said she wasn’t sorry. It 
didn’t matter to her. She had washed her 
hands of him; but how his mother—his 
own mother—could sit there knitting, while 
Clayton was goodness knows what—starv- 
ing, perhaps—although it would do him 
good—teach him the value of his home— 

Not that he would care about his home, 
she added. Here he’d go off and leave two 
defenseless women, and she’d seen a tramp 
looking man with whiskers walking in front 
of the house only last night, like a Bolshe- 
vik. No doubt, for all Clayton cared, his 
mother, and his grandmother, too, could 
wake up with their throats cut. 


She’d like to get her hands on that flib-: 


bertigibbet next door! She’d teach her to 
break up homes! 


VI 


“WELL, it isn’t my fault, Zuzu. How 
did I know he’d fly off like that, just be- 
cause I told him he was fat? I didn’t mean 
to hurt him.” 

“Well ”’—this from Zuzu, with the 
greerery-yellery hair—‘“deary, I’m _ not 
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saying you meant to, and I’d be the last to 

say it after you picked me out of vaude- 
ville when I was flat with pneumonia and 
typhoid, and a gone goose, if not for a year 
in California, and me tryin’ to be a mother 
to you—which Gawd knows you never had, 
and I never was; but you did treat that 
nice kid like nobody could stand for and 
keep their pride. And him kissing the 
hand that slapped the other cheek!” 

Patricia sighed. 

“You needn’t rub it in. How was I to 
guess I’d get his Angora all of a sudden, 
after insulting him for weeks?” 

“ Every worm has its turnin’, deary,” 
said Zuzu sententiously; “ but you ain’t all 
to blame. I seen that in a minute when I 
talked to that hell-cat next door.” 

“You didn’t talk to grandma?” 

“ Well, not exactly talking would I call 
it. She kind of talked at me, through 
Michael. Not that I’d blame her none, if 
she’d acted like a lady, because there’s no 
denyin’ he did tear up her sweét peas, 
though not his fault, bein’ after a gopher.” 

“ There’s Michael now,” said Patricia, 
pursuing her own train of thought. “ He 
couldn’t be dead and yet have sent Michael, 
could he? The pup must have come from 
him.” 

“Of course, deary,” said Zuzu. “TI will 
say, Michael does him credit, though I 
found a flea in my bed this morning. I’m 
not casting any asphalt, but it’s Gawd’s 
own truth Michael was chewin’ the corner 
of my pillow no later than last night, and 
I felt I should tell you, a fleabite bein’ 
often poisonous, and disfigurin’ to the face 
when in close-ups, like you are.” 

“Well,” said Patricia, “a flea would 
have to step lively to bite me these days, 
the way they’re working us. I wouldn’t 
be off this minute if they weren’t doing 
retakes. I got this afternoon and to-mor- 
row morning, but by noon they’r? going to 
be at that place down town to do the love 
scenes over again. Did I tell you we were 
working down on Figueroa in the awfulest 
house? It’s got boils on its facade, and 
varicose veins in the porte cochére, and 
whoop-la porches running up and down the 
tin roof, and it looks like hell before break- 
fast. With all the money they’ve got, I 
think they might use something more 
classy; but Harvey’s got the atmosphere 
bug, and just because the guy that wrote 
the book hadn’t any more sense than to 
put it in the eighteen eighty period he goes 
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and picks out that old dump. We got to 
work fast, too, because they’re going to 
tear it down and build a garage there.” 

“ Well,” said Zuzu sympathetically, “I 
don’t see why he has to use it when they 
could have built a real swell set; but [ 
must say they ain’t stintin’ you, deary, giv- 
in’ you Gustave Lenglen opposite.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Patricia. “ Did I tell you 
what that baby did? Tried to kiss me, 
and when I slapped him, like a lady, he 
said he’d only done it because his leads 
usually expected it of him!” 

“The nerve of some people’s children!” 
said Zuzu. “I hope you told him you’d 
slapped better men than he was, deary! 
Just because he’s had three divorces and a 
marriage in Mexico, he thinks he can pull 
off that stuff on a girl that’s had letters 
from a grand duke that any jury’d give 
her fifty thousand heart balm for. One 
thing you can say, deary, no matter what 
you might think about his figure—and I’m 
agreeing with you he wasn’t no Valentino, 
especially in golf pants—Clayton wouldn’t 
have acted like that Lenglen egg!” 

“No,” said Patricia, “ he wouldn’t; but 
great Josephus, Zuzu, can’t you let that 
subject alone? I guess I got enough to 
worry about what with this picture, and 
that Lenglen, and thinking I saw the grand 
duke on the street. Can’t you stop drag- 
ging in that boy every minute?” 

““ Yes, deary,” replied Zuzu; “ but don’t 
you think perhaps you’re just a little more 
interested in him than you think you are?” 

“No!” snapped Patricia. “I’m not, 
but ”—her voice softened—“ I’m not deny- 
ing there was something nice and soapy 
about him. If he’d show up, I might be 
fool enough to put my head down and 
weep on his neck. Now, for the love of 
Michael, quit ragging and help me scrape 
off this mud pack!” 


VII 


Two days later, on a bright and glaring 
noontide. The sun was turning the cement 
paving and white-tiled buildings into an 
overpowering glare. On Figueroa Street 
the progress of traffic was blocked upon the 
sidewalk. An officer, swearing internally, 
was trying to force the standers to become 
passers-by, but without success. In a solid, 
immovable phalanx they stood, staring at 
the opening between two buildings, where 
a lawn of mangy dried grass stretched like 
a stage carpet to the base of a house. 
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The crowd pressed hopefully against the 
pickets of a rusty iron fence. Thus far 
they could go, and no farther, because a 
watchful crew of directors, property men, 
and camera men held them in check. 

Above, in the crazy angle of the porch, 
Patricia O’Day patted on a bit of make- 
up, while Harvey, the cameras stopped, ar- 
gued with a perspiring assistant. 

“ But we got to have the building!” he 
said. ‘“ We got two more retakes!”’ 

“‘ That’s what I told him,” said the as- 
sistant. “I told him that, but he didn’t 
care—just said he’d given us a week, and 
now they wanted to start a building here 
Friday, and the old thing had to come 
down. He’s sending a gang this afternoon, 
and they’re going to tear it up right over 
our heads. I tell you, chief ”—he mopped 
a fevered brow—‘ TI tell you, I heard him 
give the order to a big brute of a foreman; 
so I rushed back so you could shoot before 
they got here.” 

“Let’s go!” said Harvey, swinging 
about. “ We got to get busy. Here, Pat, 
try that again! You come walking down, 
and then you see Lenglen, and you take 
out your hankie and wave.” 

Patricia walked. Also she waved, she 
ran, she gurgled, while the camera clicked 
approvingly. Then she turned back to- 
ward the steps, for one coquettish look, and 
stood transfixed. 

The camera went on clicking, but Har- 
vey, following her eyes, gave a moan. Be- 
hind him the crowd was parting to left and 
right, like the Biblical Red Sea, and 
through it marched an ominous company. 
There were six men bearing crowbars, two 
men with axes, and in the rear a robust 
youth who brandished a mallet. He was 
lean and square and brown. His body was 
clad in overalls of blue canvas, and he wore 
a cap perched jauntily over one ear. Ob- 
viously he was the foreman. 

Harvey approached. 

“ Look here!” he said. ‘‘ You don’t have 
to tear this down right away. You can 
wait until to-morrow!” 

The young man in blue overalls looked 
at him squarely. 

““T was sent to tear it down,” he said, 
“and down it comes!” 

“But look here, my man—” began 
Harvey. 

“’m not your man, nor anybody else’s 
—see?” said the young man blithely. 
“ This is my job, and I’m going to do it!” 
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With a magnificent gesture, he made for 
the steps, and stopped. Upon the top step 
stood Patricia O’Day. She was staring 
down at him, her lips parted, her eyes 
shining. 

“Oh!” she said. “ It’s you!” 

The young man stared at her coldly. 

“You’d better get off those steps,” he 
said, “ before anything falls.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“You're not going to tear it down now?” 

“ That’s what I’m here for,” replied 
Clayton Tummond. “ It’s my job, and ”— 
his lips broadened into a grin—“ I’m not 
saying I won’t enjoy it. I had to live in 
this place twenty years!” He raised his 
mallet. ‘ You’d better look out for splin- 
ters!” he warned over his shoulder. 

- Patricia drew herself up. 

“* Clayton Tummond,” she said, “ if you 
touch that house—if you so much as touch 
it—I’ll never speak to you again!” 

He changed the mallet from one brown, 
muscular hand to the other, and mounted 
two steps. It brought his eyes on a level 
with hers. To all intents and purposes 
they were alone. 

“Remember what you told me when you 
saw me last?” he inquired. 

“No,” she breathed. ‘“ I’m not sure—” 

“You told me to get a job, so that if 
any lady made fun of me I could tell her 
to go to—you know where,” he said calm- 
ly. “ Well, I have, and if you don’t get 
off these steps, Pat O’Day—I will!” 

For an instant there was silence. Then 
Patricia caught her breath to reply; but a 
voice spoke from the street. 

“ Clayton Tummond!” it said. ‘ You 
put down that hammer this minute!” 

Clayton swung about as the crowd part- 
ed. Mrs. Clayton Tummond, Senior, ap- 
peared, stalking majestically up the side- 
walk to the steps. 

“‘ Put down that hammer!” she said. “I 
guess, if this house has got to be torn 
down, it ain’t goin’ to be a Tummond that 
does it! I got a man lookin’ for you last 
week, Clayton Tummond, and I only just 
heard this-mornin’ where you were; so I 
resigned your job for you, and you’re com- 
in’ home with me. You put down that 
hammer an’ come ’long!” 

For a moment Clayton stared at her as 
a bird stares, hypnotized, at a snake. 
Then, suddenly, he shook himself, his 
shoulders squared, and he mounted the re- 
maining steps to the porch. He stood, 
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hammer uplifted, like a gigantic statue of 
. Thor. His eyes were fixed upon the orna- 
mental balustrade which surrounded the 
porch. It was of an infinite number of 
short wooden spindles, united in a triumph 
of art @ la jig saw. 

“ Always hated that fence!” he said be- 
tween clenched teeth, and swung his mal- 
let hungrily. 

The wood parted with a ripping sound 
and-disintegrated into a long, swaying mass 
of splinters. Harvey moaned. The crowd 
looked on and cheered. Patricia seized 
Mrs. Tummond by the arm. 

“Make him stop!” she said. 

Clayton was approaching a large wooden 
funeral urn which graced the newel post at 
the edge of the steps. He was whistling 
through his teeth, and a certain satisfaction 
was creeping over his face. 

“ And you!” he said softly. 
wanted a whack at you!” 

Whang! He brought his mallet down 
upon the atrocity. It split asunder, send- 
ing a cloud of dust into the air. 

Mrs. Tummond, Senior, mounted the 
steps with a ringing tread. 

“Clayton!” she said. “‘ You gimme that 
hammer this minute, or VlI—I’ll—” 

Her voice died away. Clayton was star- 
ing down at her, his eyes very gray, the 
heavy mallet swinging lightly in one hand. 

“ You'd better get off this porch, grand- 
ma,” he said gently, “before I put you 
off; and, when you go,” he added distinct- 
ly, “ take that girl with you!” 

With a menacing gesture he raised the 
mallet in air and left it suspended. Pa- 
tricia had scrambled to his other arm, and 
was screaming. 

“Oh!” she cried. “It’s him! It’s him! 
He’s going to shoot!” 

Below, in the middle of the walk, a fig- 
ure was advancing. It was large and whis- 
kered. In the right hand was a business- 
like automatic that glinted in the sun. The 
pistol wavered for an instant, and then 
turned full upon Patricia. The scream 
died upon her lips.- 

Mrs. Tummond, Senior, was staring at 
the shiny barrel. Her hands were on the 
balustrade at the edge of the porch. As 
she looked, she pressed against the wooden 
structure with her full weight, and it swayed 
ominously. 

There was a sudden rush, and Clayton 
shot past her, catapulting down the steps, 
his mallet raised. As he passed, he gave 
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her an ungracious shove, and the balustrade 
gave way. As she fell, the mallet descend- 
ed in an arc. The revolver barked once. 


VIII 


Mrs. TumMMonpD, SENIOR, spoke in the 
depths of the motor. She had been speak- 
ing steadily, but Clayton was only just able 
to bring his whirling senses to attention. 

“ Just grazed your scalp,” she was say- 
ing. “All right in a couple of days, the 
doctor said. I hope to goodness your 
mother’ll have sense enough not to talk 
you to death now you’re home! She’s been 
worried to death, but I always said I knew 
you’d turn up, like a bad penny.” 

Clayton sighed and sat up. 

“Where is Pat?” he inquired. 

“T guess you mean Belinda,” said his 
grandmother. “ That’s her real name, she 
told the police. Why she should call her- 
self O’Day when she’s got a real name like 
Murphy is past the wisdom of Providence. 
She stayed to make two more scenes in the 
front of the house, while they pull down the 
back. She’s gettin’ me a roll of the film, 
so it won’t matter so much if the house is 
pulled down.” 

She regarded her grandson thoughtfully. 

“I don’t know whether you noticed or 
not, after that bullet, but the fellow I was 
sittin? on—the one with the revolver an’ 
the whiskers, was a grand duke. I never 
thought to be sittin’ on grand dukes at my 
time of life, but you never can tell!” 

“Grand duke!” said Clayton feebly. 
“Then that—” 

“Now don’t try to talk!” Mrs. Tum- 
mond, Senior, ordered firmly. “ I’ll do all 
the talkin’ that’s necessary. Seems he 
wanted to marry Belinda, but she turned 
him down.” 

His grandmother turned upon Clayton 
the full force of her regard. 

“‘' Now, when she comes over to dinner 
to-night, I hope to goodness you show some 
sense, an’ don’t run off the way you been 
doin’. ’Tisn’t every day a boy like you 
gets a chance to live next door to a nice, 
sensible girl like that, with all the flibberti- 
gibbets that are runnin’ ’round loose!” 

“ Flibbertigibbets!” he began. “ But 
Patricia—” 

“ Belinda,” corrected Mrs. Tummond, 
Senior. ‘ Belinda Jane Murphy. I guess 
I know what I’m talkin’ about. Her grand- 
ma and me, we went to school together, 
when I was a girl back in Maine!” 
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ARY turned a flushed and smoke- 
smudged face to Ike Saintly, and 
told him it was all right. A little 

of the desperate resolve faded out of the 
steward’s white face. He threw down his 
stick of wood and went back for more; but 
he kept looking backward over his shoulder 
as Jake Stevens advanced toward the fire. 

“T’ve brought stores for the boat trip, 
Mary,” said Jake with an uncertain laugh, 
setting down the dish pan with his beef and 
bread. 

The girl was regarding him queerly. She 
seemed excited, and Stevens noticed with 
astonishment that there were tiny channels 
through the grime on her flushed face, 
which might have been made by tears. He 
could not imagine Mary crying. 

“ You didn’t mean to sail across with no 
one but Ike, did you?” he demanded. 

She shook her head, but did not answer 
aloud. 

“You were in a hurry to leave the ship,” 
he went on. “ You should have told me, 
Mary. I would have helped you. I’ve 
come to help you now.” 

“‘T want no help!” she cried impatiently. 
“Why did you follow me? Haven’t I been 
bothered enough with bad-tempered men 
all the voyage? Go back and work to save 
the ship! What sort of a man are you, to 
put a ship ashore and—” 

She stopped abruptly., Some saving 
grace came to her. She hung her head, 
and her eyes grew dark with shame that 
she had uttered those last words. Jake 
shrank back as if she had struck him. 

“T thought you were running away to 
get to Java quickly,” he said. “I have 
been cast adrift like a worthless dog. Quite 
right, too! I’m a damned poor specimen 
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of a sailor!” It was her turn to shrink, 
for she knew that Jake Stevens was a splen- 
did seaman, and would have never lost 
“T thought 
I might as well help you with the boat. 
You'll need somebody besides Ike; and 
there was another thing, too, Mary. You 
promised to give me your answer when we 
got ashore. We’ll never be faster ashore 
than we are now!” 

He laughed harshly, and then bit his 
lip, for her breast was heaving in agitation. 

“‘T ought not to come for an answer now, 
I suppose,” he added bitterly. “ A broken, 
discredited—”’ 

“ Jake! Stop, for mercy’s sake!” she 
cried. ‘“ Are you trying to drive me fran- 
tic? I ran from the ship to escape the 
awful atmosphere of impending misfortune. 
I wanted nothing but a quiet place to 
think; and you must come here to remind 
me of things I want to forget. As if that 
wasn’t enough, you must needs charge me 
with being a harpy! Do you think, Jake 
Stevens, that if the man I loved and want- 
ed were in rags and disgrace a thousand 
times more hideous than your petty trou- 
bles have made you, it would make a bit 
of difference to my feelings for him?” 

Mary flung down the meat she had been 
toasting. It fell into the fire. Ike ran up 
and rescued it. She no more seemed aware 
of the steward’s presence than if he had 
been out of sight, instead of brushing 
against her dress to save the dinner. 

“Listen to me, Jake,” Mary went on 
more quietly. She turned her hot face 
squarely toward him, and her eyes gleamed 
darkly. “You know I didn’t expect to 
give you an answer under these circum- 
stances; but I’ll tell you one thing for your 
peace of mind. If I ever felt like giving 
you the answer you seem to want, I should 
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feel far—far more like giving it to you now 
than if you were still Captain Stevens of 
the Orontes!” , 

She walked away a few steps, with head 
bowed. Ike had stuck the meat upright on 
a stick, and was now getting a boat ax from 
the boat, to chop some small fuel. Jake 
stood watching her, with hope burning in 
his eyes. When she turned again, he 
ventured: 

“Won't you tell me now, Mary?” 

“No, no! Leave me alone, please! A 
devil of ill luck seems to have possessed me. 
I have ruined you. I have ruined poor 
Ike. He’ll surely be put in jail for run- 
ning away with the boat. All I have 
thought about has been myself. Don’t 
speak to me, Jake! Don’t look at me! If 
I am permitted to remain here so long, I 
will tell you my decision at this time to- 
morrow. Then I shall either return to the 
Orontes, to be chastised like a naughty 
child, or you shall take me across the 
straits. I won’t speak to you again until 
then!” 

She ran down to the boat and climbed 
in. Jake gazed after her thoughtfully. As 
for Ike, he held fast to his ax and stared 
at Stevens just as thoughtfully. Ike Saint- 
ly had a mind which needed a lot of stir- 
ring up before he could understand that 
the rejected suitor of one day may be the 
welcome guest of the next. 

“Better put these along with your 
stores, Ike,” said Jake, pushing the dish 
pan along the pebbles with his foot. 

“We got plenty o’ stores,” returned Ike 
ungraciously. ‘‘ You keep what you got. 
You'll need ’em!” 

“ Don’t be a fool!” snapped Jake angri- 
ly. He might be obliged to endure whims 
in a girl, but he could not tolerate cranki- 
ness on the part of a wizened little flunky. 
“Put the lot together. No need to make 
two camps for one night. We'll eat here 
together.” 

“ Vou look arter yourself, mister!” said 
Ike stubbornly. He showed no fear of the 
formidable Mr. Stevens. He ostentatiously 
split a piece of iron-hard teak with his ax. 
“Till Miss Mary tells me different, she’s 
as private in that there boat as if all this 
space between was a timber fence!” 

Jake picked up his rations and drew back 
from the little fire. He had to respect the 
little cockney’s terrierlike ferocity, because 
it was to a supremely good end; but it irri- 
tated him. However, he was hungry. He 
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unwrapped his bread and beef, took out his 
knife, and ate a rough meal. The salt beef 
made him thirsty, and he saw no signs of 
water. 

He walked back to the fire. Ike seized 
the ax. 

“ Just like a stick of dynamite!” Jake 
smiled. “I only want to beg a drink of 
water, steward.” 


Through the hot afternoon Jake Stevens 
tramped across the top of the island. The 
ground was uneven, and it tried his sea 
legs, but it gave him ease from his thoughts. 
He could see the boat and Mary. In an- 
other direction he could see, at times, the 
spars of the Orontes. He saw the topsails 
loosed and left hanging in the buntlines, and 
wondered why. The yards remained low- 
ered. 

There was no wind at all where the ship 
lay; but out in the Straits of Sunda there 
were blue ripples that told of a gentle 
breeze which might set in steady by eve- 
ning. For a moment Jake believed that 
Drake had succeeded in moving the Oron- 
tes; but the illusion was only the shimmer- 
ing of heat against the sky line of baked 
rock. 

When the sun drew near to the western 
horizon, he wandered to the simple camp 
again. He was anxious to learn something 
of Ike’s ideas. The little steward had cer- 
tainly burned all his bridges when he ran 
away with a ship’s boat at a girl’s com- 
mand. It was scarcely likely that Drake 
would show any leniency toward the stew- 
ard, where he had shown none toward the 
mate. 

That was one characteristic in Drake 
which Jake Stevens utterly failed to under- 
stand. He was only playing at command— 
that was certain. When a man can afford 
to buy a big sailing ship for the simple 
pleasure of calling himself master of her, 
he has no need to play the martinet. 

But Drake played martinet as if it were 
a sport of which he held the championship. 
Never for one minute had he unbent since 
sailing in command from Table Bay. His 
nearest approach to it had been when he 
sat down with his passenger and his conva- 
lescent chief officer, under an awning, to 
play Mah Jong; and that had not been a 
complete unbending. Alden Drake played 
the commander as if he believed nothing in 
the world mattered except his trust. 

That thought brought Jake Stevens to a 
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standstill before he came to the moss- 
draped tree. There was no hiding the fact 
—there was a man, indubitably a seaman 
of the very first grade, but an aristocrat, a 
wealthy man. He had no more need to as- 
sume irksome responsibilities than he had 
to grow whiskers. Yet, whatever fad it 
was that made him do it, the moment he 
assumed command of a ship—his own ship, 
too—he took on the most exacting code of 
behavior and was utterly governed by it. 

Yes, he even let go opportunities for im- 
proving the acquaintance of a girl like 
Mary Manning. He, the rich idler, the 
swagger yachtsman, the dress-suit dude 
thrown back upon a crimp’s dirty hands as 
useless, played the sailor to the last degree. 
It was the real sailor, Jake Stevens, the 
man ambitious to rise in the only profes- 
sion he knew, the man dependent upon the 
sea for his career, if not his bare living, 
who had fallen short of the standard. 

Jake turned back. He would not ques- 
tion Ike Saintly yet. There was a lot to 
think about—more than had occurred to 
him in the heat of anger at Drake’s scath- 
ing reproof. That moment of seif-revela- 
tion, when he saw his own part in the sit- 
uation so clearly, also showed him that 
Mary herself was guilty of impulsive be- 
havior scarcely to be expected of a sailor’s 
daughter. In turn, again, all was brought 
back to the door of ‘Drake. 

“ Damn and blast him! The ship was 
never the same from the minute I hauled 
him out o’ the bowsprit heel!” Jake swore 
aloud. ‘ Damn it, even then Mary’s eyes 
were for him! She looked as if I was a 
brute and a bad man when I hove him into 
the dock, like any other stowaway!” 

But all these retrospections only con- 
fused confusion. From one thing against 
Drake they led to something distinctly for 
him. At length they brought Stevens vivid- 
ly back to the Green Point road, and that 
made him start up and tramp the island 
again until he was dead weary, and glad to 
fling himself down to try to sleep. 

He stole near enough to the boat to see 
that Ike lay under the leaning flare of the 
bow, and that a sail had been spread as an 
awning over the stern. Jake could picture 
the sleeping girl protected under that sail 
from the dews of night; and it was not hard 
to visualize faithful Ike, on the pebbles, 
his head on a billet of driftwood, his skinny 
right hand tight gripped on the haft of his 
trusty ax. 
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At length, for all his problems, Jake fell 
asleep. He slept soundly, lulled by the 
murmur of the tide on the shore and the 
soft crooning of the night breeze. He 
failed to hear the stealthy tramp of many 
feet, as a line of men stepped cautiously by 
him without seeing him, and went toward 
the boat on the beach. 

Jake only awoke to the snarling chal- 
lenge of Ike Saintly. Then, swiftly aroused, 
he became aware of the gathering about the 
boat. He ran down, bursting in among the 
riot that seemed to center around the little 
craft. 

“ Lor’ lumme!  Stooard, it’s hus!” ex- 
claimed young Tubbs desperately, as Ike 
menaced his head with the ax. 

“Git back! Tyke yer ’ands off the 
boat!” warned Ike, and his weapon swished 
through the air murderously. 

Stevens pushed forward. 

“Get back, there! What does this 
mean? Who’s here?” 

“‘ Blimy, it’s Mr. Stevens, mates!” cried 
Sims, and the crowd drew back with 
many a muffled whisper and scarcely muf- 
fled chuckle. 

“What is it, Ike?” called Mary from 
her shelter. 

“There’s the Judy!” whispered Sims 
hoarsely, digging a forefinger jocosely into 
Tubbs’s ribs. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mary,” Jake 
called to the girl. Then, with a ferocity 
that abashed the men for the moment, he 
put his face close to the nearest man and 
barked: “ What d’ye want? What’s your 
game? Who sent you?” 

Somebody remembered that Stevens was 
no longer a first mate to be feared. He was 
not even a forecastle jack, to be treated as 
an equal. He was disgraced, an outcast. 

“ Never mind our gyme, mister!” snarled 
a bold voice. ‘“ We ain’t come arter you. 
We don’t care if we never sees you. We 
come to tyke the boat an’ beat it over the 
strytes. The lydy kin come, too, if she 
wants to—hey, blokes?” 

“’Ush yer row, Mouthy!” growled 
Tubbs, pushing himself forward. ‘“ We 
come ashore, Mr. Stevens, because we ain’t 
goin’ to ’ave our hearts broke and be swore 
at. We come ashore syme as you!” 

“The bloody rats started to run over 
the deck, so it’s time for sailormen—” an- 
other garrulous voice broke in. 

Tubbs cursed the speaker and went on 
with his own tale: 
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“We want to know, Mr. Stevens, if it 
ain’t law as our articles is up an’ canceled 
as soon as the ship strikes.” 

“You'll all be clapped into the stone 
frigate as soon as you get ashore—that’s 
how you loafers stand!” retorted Stevens 
contemptuously. 

He might be a disgraced and discredited 
officer, but he still held to the rule of caste. 
He was dealing with forecastle rabble—not 
even decent sailormen, for no decent sailor- 
men would desert the ship while there was 
hope of saving her. He grinned at the 
thought; but in his own case he had been 
definitely reduced to a nonentity and told 
to go. 

Suddenly he thrust in among the cluster- 
ing gang. All were dripping wet, and they 
smelled sour. They were all breathing 
hard, as if from exertion or intense anxiety. 
He peered into one face after another. 

“T thought so!” he rasped, stepping back 
toward the boat. ‘“‘ Not one good man 
among you! My advice to you is, get back 
to the boat that brought you ashore, and 
return to the ship before you are found 
out. Are you afraid of work? Well, you'll 


be building roads under a Java sun if you 


don’t turn to like men!” 

“We didn’t steal a boat, mister,” re- 
torted Sims. “ The other boat is hauled 
up for fear we would, though. You ain’t 
been treated none too good, Mr. Stevens. 
We only done same as you. We swum for 
it, too. We're ready to foller you, if 
you—” 

“ Don’t waste breath on ’im!” growled 
a voice in the dark. ‘ Them rats runnin’ 
over the deck finished me. Let’s tyke the 
boat an’ git on our way fer Anjer!” 

Voices joined in agreement. The crowd 
began to move. Ike uttered a yell, and the 
starlight glittered on his ax blade. 

“‘ Come on, chaps!” shouted a man on 
the outside of the little mob. 

Before Ike could reach him, his hands 
were upon the boat. Another hand tore 
down the sail. 

“Shove off, me sons! 
straightened out afloat!” 

“ Hands off!” roared Jake, and plunged 
headlong at the man who was tearing down 
the sail awning. 

He struck fiercely at the dim face, and 
the fellow toppled back into the lapping 
tide. Simultaneously Ike swung his ax, 
and the edge gashed the gunwale of the 
boat not an inch clear of another hand. 


We can git 


gasped the 


Then there was a rush. Something 
struck Jake on the head, and he pitched 
across the boat gunwale. Ike screamed, for 
desperate hands seized his ax and rendered 
him powerless, although he still clung to 
the handle. 

Jake stumbled to his feet again, all but 
stunned, and beat at faces that snarled at 
him. He heard Mary cry out, and fought 
madly to reach her. Heavy clubs of drift- 
wood hammered upon his skull. He felt as 
if wheels whirled inside his head. 

Ike screamed, but the ruffians were not 
to be driven off by screams. The boat 
moved, too. They were launching it, and 
Mary was in it. The old steward fought 
well, but he had been sadly dazed by that 
first tremendous blow. He called up cun- 
ning where brawn bade fair to fail. 

His head down, and his arms protecting 
it, he charged clear of the gang, and swift- 
ly turned upon them. 

“ Back, you rats! 
shoot you full o’ lead! 

“ Blimy, the old devil’s got a gun! 
out!” 

Fearfully the deserters backed clear. 
They backed as long as Jake advanced, 
holding a big closed clasp knife toward 
them. Then he warned them to keep at 
that distance; and even Ike did not decline 
his offer to keep watch with him under the 
shelter of the boat. 


XXXI 


AFTER a day of fierce work, shifting 
water tanks, breaking out cargo, moving 
weight of every movable kind aft to lighten 
the fore end of the Orontes, harassed mates 
sent rebellious sailors to supper and rest. 

“Let them turn in early, Mr. Twining, 
because there’s likely to be a breeze after 
dark, and I'll try to move the ship again 
at high tide,” said Drake, complacently re- 
garding the great heap of cargo forward of 
the poop. 

He had made no comment about the go- 
ing of Stevens. He gave no ear to the 
whining grievances of the doctor, who not 
only had to feed the men and serve the 
cabin, but was also driven to put his weight 
to a rope, to trundle cases, and to carry 
planks. He was also expected to take care 
of the prisoner, Herbert Oates, who found 
his meal times becoming painfully irregular. 

The two young mates spared themselves 


“°E’s a bloody murderer!” 


-lucky one who had escaped. 


Hands off, or I'll 
Quick, you!” 
Look 
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no more than they spared the men. Be- 
sides singing out for hauls, they hauled, 
slung cases, and hove on crab winches with 
the men. Never a word of complaint es- 
caped them—Drake noted that carefully; 
but they felt they were working on a hope- 
less task. They believed that there would 
be no chance of floating the ship until 
spring tides came. They considered the 
men had reasonable ground for grumbling. 
Nevertheless, orders were to be obeyed, 
even though they might break owners; and 
here it was the owner himself who was giv- 
ing the orders. 

Mr. Twining only murmured assent to 
that last order as Drake went below; but 
the captain stepped back again. 

“ Better hoist the boat and swing it in 
before the men knock off for supper,” he 
suggested. ‘‘We won’t need a boat to- 
night, and I prefer not to lose another.” 

“Gawd perish me pink!” wheezed Joe 
Bunting desperately, as he stumbled aft for 
the boat painter and towed it along to the 
dangling falls. “I’ve sailed with Western 
Ocean buckoes in boats that bled blood, an’ 
I’ve sailed in a leaky grain ship what wetted 
’er grain, busted ‘er decks, opened ’er 
seams, an’ come ’ome on ’er pumps; but 
them was yachtin’ cruises, them was, com- 
pared to this!” 

“Shut yer ’ead! You talks too much, 
Joe!” growled Nick Coombs, sliding down 
and hooking on the falls. ‘‘ Pull, me lucky 
lads! Captain Drake’s goin’ ter take us 
fer a moonlight sail to-night!” 

The mates let them growl, for the work 
went on while they growled. There was 
another lot of men, however, who growled 
and shirked. Forced to sling cargo in the 
hold all the hot afternoon, Tubbs and Sims 
had led in the growling as well as in the 
slacking. Now, when all hands sat about 
the hash kids, swallowing food with the 
stolidity of tired oxen, these two were the 
quietest. 

Some of the men were showing up well 
under the terrific overwork. Sails and 
Chips, old and steeped in traditions of duty, 
labored silently and usefully. They need- 
ed no watching, no driving. Even windy 
old Bill Gadgett revealed himself a real 
sailorman when the test came, and backed 
the mates right heartily. That side of the 
forecastle headed by red-faced Joe and 
broken-nosed, ape-armed Nick, performed 
heroic tasks to the soothing accompaniment 
of rumbling growls. 


“Some chaps is born slaves, an’ some 
ain’t,” remarked Tubbs darkly. 

Pipes were glowing. No word had come, 
as yet, about that midnight turning out. 
That was policy. The mate knew the men 
would get more comfort out of their food 
and tobacco if permitted to enjoy them in 
the expectation of all night in; but Bill 
Gadgett was a humorist, in a fashion. He 
remembered occasions when some of the 
men had been less respectful than they 
might have been. He started his pipe burn- 
ing, and strolled across to the forecastle 
door, in which he appeared quite casually 
as Tubbs laid down the opinion, amidst a 
sullen rumble of approval: 

‘Them as ought to know has got out, 
ain’t they? There’s goin’ to be some dead 
sailors in this ’ooker afore she gits off! A 
bloomin’ dood as buys ships to work pore 
sailors to death ain’t no sort to sail ships. 
Look at the dirty rats, too! Scores of ’em 
come out o’ the ’atch when we was—” 

“Ave yer smoke an’ turn in early, me 
lads,” cut in Bill Gadgett innocently, as if 
he had heard nothing. “ It’s all ’ands again 
at midnight. There’s a skipper in this 
ship, me sons, an’ don’t yer forgit it!” 

“ All ’ands? What the—” 

Somebody jumped up and started to 
shout, but the boson had gone as casually 
as he had appeared, leaving a trail of reek- 
ing smoke behind him not half as bitter and 
hot as the words that followed him. 

The sailors sat on their sea chests or 
bunks and glared at each other dumbly. 
Some of the workers looked mutinous. 
Tubbs and Sims drew off to their own side 
of the forecastle and talked hotly. One by 
ene their cronies joined them, and soon that 
side was buzzing with fierce, hoarse, whis- 
pered argument. 

On the other side Joe Bunting and Nick 
Coombs turned slowly and faced each 
other. Joe removed his pipe and let it 
hang between finger and thumb. His lips 
were parted. Nick took his pipe out and 
rubbed the hot bowl gently against his 
nose. For a full minute they stared into 
each other’s faces, without speaking a word. 
Then each turned deliberately, lifted his 
legs into his bunk, and lay down to get 
what rest he might. 

One by one the others of that watch fol- 
lowed their example, in all except the mat- 
ters of the pipes and the silence. Then 
Bill Gadgett reappeared for an eloquent 
second. 
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“Your anchor watch, Tubbs!” he barked 
out, as if he wanted the job done quickly, 
and vanished again. 

Very surprisingly, there was no abusive 
protest. 

“ All right, boss!” Tubbs called out 
promptly, and entered into his argument 
again. 

Men on the other side of the forecastle 
waited in expectation of some outburst, but 
none came. ‘They rolled over to sleep. 
The mutineers were windy, but had no guts. 
They all said that under their breath as 
they closed their eyes. 


At midnight the mates knocked out their 
pipes and called the boson. They had been 
called by one of the apprentices. Neither 
saw anything remarkable about that. Some 
boys do get on deck promptly. 

Drake appeared, sniffing at the soft 
breeze that blew off the island, and step- 
ping to the rail to appraise the tide. The 
ship felt buoyant underfoot. The crew be- 
gan to troop aft, grumbling, some still 
smoking, some coming briskly, others 
slouching as a protest. Sails and Chips 
came, and then Bill Gadgett. 

“Alf the men’s gone, sir!” he cried 
excitedly. 

““What—the men gone? 
snapped Drake. 

He glanced at the boat still hanging in 
the davits. Twining and Adams ran down 
to the dim waist and peered at the men 
standing in the shadows of the piled cargo. 

“ Shall I muster the men, sir? Seems 
to be most of a watch adrift,” called out 
Twining. 

Drake swore heartily. He glared at the 
dark shore. The work he had planned 
would call for every ounce of muscle, as 
well as hearty good will; but here was 
wholesale desertion. The tide was almost 
at the full. Delay meant missing that 
chance; and daily the tides grew less, until 
they began to increase again toward the 
new moon. 

“‘Can’t waste the time!” he said. ‘“ Get 
lanterns on deck. Then sheet home and—” 

“ Most o’ the hatches is gone from for- 
’ard, sir,” reported Chips. ‘‘ They must 
ha’ took ’em and swum for it, sir.” 

“Which ’splains why Tubbs never hol- 
lered at anchor watch!” added Joe Bunting 
loudly. 

Drake heard all, but his mind was upon 
the tide. Some men who had heard the 
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beginning of his last order were waiting for 
its completion in a state of astonishment. 

“Never mind!” he snapped. “ Sheet 
home and hoist main and mizzen topsails, 
and loose the inner jib. Chips, see the 
starboard anchor all clear for letting go.” 

Chips stared up into the darkness, agape. 
The order sounded like the raving of a 
madman. Didn’t this queer captain realize 
that his ship was ashore? Others muttered, 
too. Even Mr. Adams whispered to Mr. 
Twining that there was something funny 
about the skipper’s eyes. 

“ All the anchors and chains is aft, sir, 
except the kedge out to the hawser astern,” 
stammered Chips. 

“‘ Never mind it, then! We'll swing to 
the kedge,” Drake returned. ‘“ Get those 
sails set smartly. Mr. Twining, take some 
men to the capstan and keep a strain. You 
lads get aloft and overhaul the topsail gear. 
Lively, now!” 

As he spoke, Alden Drake heard rebel- 
lious voices. He coolly ignored them. The 
apprentices and the men left to Mr. Adams 
dragged listlessly at the ropes, in spite of 
the young officer’s lusty shouting. Drake 
flung off his jacket. He ran to the helm, 
lashed it amidships, and then took the poop 
ladder at a leap and appeared among the 
men at the main topsail halyards. The 
hawser stretched along the deck began to 
sing and creak to the clacking of capstan 
pawls forward. 

“Come, lads! We're sailormen, aren’t 
we? Don’t tell me we can’t pull this ship 
off the beach just because a few yellow curs 
run away with their tails down! You there, 
Bunting? Start a tune, my lad! The ship 
only needs a good pull and a breath of 
wind!” 

Drake leaped upon the starboard rail, 
end reached high up the topsail halyards 
as he spoke. There was a stir among the 
sullen men. One of the boys shrilled a 
cheer. Joe Bunting cleared his wheezy 
throat noisily, and yelped right manfully: 


“Ho, a long time ago, an’ the world was begun!” 


Like a gathering storm the chorus 
howled: 


“Hey, ho, the wind an’ the rain!” 
Then Joe bawled: 
“ An’ they builded a ship fer the Java run!” 
The storm fell full on the next line: 
“Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 
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There was no doubt about it. The 
heavy yard was going up smartly. Drake 
pulled through one more verse, which Joe 
Bunting began with a daring improvisation: 
“Ho, the captain reckoned wrong, fer he’d quite 

forgot the date! : 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
So ’e stuck ’is ship ashore in the bloomin’ Sunda 
Strait !” 


And how they thundered that last line: 
“ Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 


Drake laughed, and leaped from the rail. 
There was no more fear that the men would 
shirk. Little Joe Bunting had dared much, 
and had made Alden Drake his debtor for 
life. 

Drake ran forward. If he could inject 
the same ginger into that gang as Bunting 
had put into the halyard crowd, his ship 
was as good as afloat. 

** Come, lads! Don’t let that crowd lick 
us!” he shouted cheerfully. 

He put his weight to a capstan bar and 
heaved desperately. There were only a few 
men there, and all were heaving; but there 
was no spirit in them. 

“Tip us a stave, my sons! Damme, 
isn’t there a song bird among ye all? Hark 
to that other gang! Here!” 

He struck into an old capstan tune 
himself: 


“Oh, as I walked out one fine bright day, all in 
the month of May!” 


He had pitched upon one of the brightest 
of tunes. Mr. Twining led the rather weak 
chorus: 


* Heave away, my bullies, heave awa-a-ay!” 
The skipper persevered: 
“T spied a roguish Irish gal, a looking all forlorn!” 


The next rejoinder was almost an en- 
thusiastic one: 


“ Heave away, my bully boys, we’re all bound 
to go!” 

'The capstan clinked around. The big 
coir hawser cracked and sang. The main 
topsails were set, and were backing hard 
against the mast. The ship quivered. Men 
trooped aft to the mizzen. Two boys’ shrill 
pipes high aloft sang out: 

“ Sheet home mizzen topsail to leeward!” 

“‘ Sheet home to windward!” 

Men dragged at the sheets, stretching the 
clews down to the yardarms. 
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“Now, me sons! Jump that yard 
aloft!” shouted Mr. Adams. 

Again Joe Bunting’s audacious chantey 
helped the yard aloft, while the skipper 
grinned indulgently forward. 

Drake ran to the side, lowered a lantern 
to the water’s edge, and let it hang there. 
The rippling tide still swirled about the 
bows, for it was not yet full. The hawser 
creaked and twanged. Inch by inch it ap- 
peared to be coming in, for it could scarce- 
ly be stretching any more. 

The breeze blew, and for fleeting mo- 
ments strengthened, filling the broad sails 
aback, making the tall spars tremble and 
speak. The chantey ceased. Mr. Adams 
led his men forward, to add their weight 
to the bars. Joe Bunting took up the chan- 
tey where Drake left off, and the pawls 
clinked, clinked, clinked. 

“ Hell’s bells, she must be moving!” 
cried Twining. ‘It can’t all be stretch 
we're getting! Heave, bullies, heave and 
wake the dead!” 

Chips, watching the hawser at the stern . 
fairleader, suddenly bawled out: 

“‘ Heave in! Heave in! She’s coming! 
She’s moving!” 

“Come on, me old brown sons!. Run 
’er around!” yelped Joe, cutting short his 
song and starting to trot. 

Drake ran aft. Mr. Adams followed, 
with four men. With stoppers and rolling 
hitches they held the hawser and shifted 
its fair lead from the stern to the forecastle 
head. Then they heaved again, and the 
ship swung around with her head to sea- 
ward. They set a jib and the fore topsails, 
and sailed her clear of the rocky head that 
had held her so long, picking up the kedge 
anchor first, then letting it go again in safe 
anchorage. 

Then the sails were furled again, and 
men lit pipes and thumped one another’s 
aching backs, cursing each other affection- 
ately, for they had done men’s work like 
men. 

“Get your smoke, lads! Then we'll 
shift the cargo back,” said Drake casually. 

He lit a pipe himself, but only threw his 
jacket about his shoulders to ward off pos- 
sible chill. 

The ship now lay clear of the island, 
and the breeze had an appreciable bite. It 
was a fine fair wind for Batavia. It must 
not be lost. 

The two mates flung themselves down, 
too tired to smoke. Each of them had done 
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the work of two men. They heard the grum- 
bling start again, and had no heart to chide 
the men; but they would back the captain 
right up to the ultimate spark of energy. 
If his order was to carry on, then carry on 
it should be, and the crew must like it or 
lump it. 

In half an hour the men were rallied. 
Swearing like troopers in Flanders, they 
began to slide, roll, pry, and heave the 
cargo forward to: the fore hatch. Great 
cases, unwieldy things that were possessed 
of devils of perversity, had to be guided in 
the darkness between deck houses and 
stanchions. Men sweated and knocked the 
skin from hands and elbows. The ship was 
a good bit down by the stern. Some of the 
heavy pieces required rollers; some of the 
rollers wouldn’t remain straight. 

“ Blimy!” wheezed Joe Bunting, panting 
with the effort to hold a great case from 
sliding through the bulwarks. “I ain’t no 
Port Mahon sojer, but strike me blue, I 
wish the old man was ’avin’ some of this!” 

“Ts that Bunting weeping?” asked 
Drake’s quiet voice from between the case 
and the bulwarks, at the forward end of the 
case—the dangerous end. 

Joe swore softly, and made his back mus- 
cles crack. The men saved their breath 
thereafter, and labored loyally for the man 
who was willing to labor with them. Be- 
fore dawn they had the decks cleared again. 
They could not put on hatches, for the 
hatches were missing. 

While they finished up the small jobs, 
Drake cleaned himself and got dressed. 
The east was turning gray when the last bit 
of work was done, and the captain came on 
deck. 

“ Lower the boat,” he told Twining. “I 
want four volunteers to row me ashore. 
I’m going to get my passenger, and then 
we'll get under way.” 

“Don’t you want more than four men, 
sir? There’s a bad lot over there.” 

“ They’re not bad—only yellow,” replied 
Drake, smiling. ‘I need the four men to 
put me ashore. They can return at once 
and get some rest. I'll come back in the 
boat that Miss Manning took.” 

“You think she hasn’t tried to cross, 
sir?”’ 

“T think not, Twining. Miss Manning 
has had time to think. She wouldn’t want 
to get poor Ike Saintly into a bad scrape. 
Perhaps I’ll be too late even now, for Stev- 
ens may bring her aboard.” 


Twining watched Alden Talbot Drake 
go ashore with a queer look of puzzlement 
on his face. Some things he never could 


fathom. 
XXXII 


DRAKE rowed along the shore until 
abreast of the missing boat. He was not 
surprised to see it, for he had never be- 
lieved that Mary intended to go very far 
away from the ship; but he was surprised 
to see what amounted almost to a riot in 
progress near the boat. 

“Tl land here, Bunting,” he said. 
“Perhaps you had better hold on awhile 
before going back. Keep afloat just clear 
of the bowlders until I tell you otherwise.” 

The captain leaped ashore, apparently 
unnoticed, and stepped into the midst of 
the altercation. 

Mary stood beside the boat, flushed and 
angry. Ike Saintly stood by her, ax in 
hand, white as chalk, scared cold, yet con- 
quering his terror in defense of his lady. 
Jake Stevens appeared in doubt about 
some argument that Tubbs and Sims were 
shouting at him, while the rest of the de- 
serters milled around threateningly. 

Into this seething turmoil burst Captain 
Drake, thrusting men aside without cere- 
mony, meeting the fiery eye of Stevens with 
a faint smile. 

“T'll take back my passenger now, Stev- 
ens,” he said. ‘“ Put down that ax, stew- 
ard, and put your weight to the boat. 
Come, Mary!” 

Mary’s anger, apparently, was but a very 
thin disguise for fear. Her big blue eyes 
lighted up involuntarily with relief; but 
she resented Drake’s tone, while she wel- 
comed his appearance. She would not have 
denied that the men frightened her. 

As for little Ike Saintly, the alacrity with - 
which he laid down his ax and put his hands 
to the boat’s gunwale spoke eloquently. 
Stevens looked on, with the faintest trace 
of amused conjecture in his face, while the 
men who a moment ago were surging 
around him with abusive threats drew back 
from him and leaned scowlingly toward the 
newcomer. 

“ We ain’t goin’ aboard that slave ’ooker 
again!” shouted Sims excitedly. 

Sims had just been on the edge of power, 
for his deserting mates were willing to fol- 
low the leadership of him and Tubbs. 

Drake stared at him as he might have 
Stared at some curious insect. 
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“‘T don’t believe you are, old chap,” he 
said calmly, and turned to Mary and the 
boat again. 

He ignored Jake Stevens, much to Jake’s 
confusion. When Drake gently drew Mary 
away from the boat, put his hands on the 
gunwale, and bade Ike shove, the men 
raised unmusical and furious protest. Sims 
rushed forward, mouthing obscenities. 

“‘ Leave go!” he yelled. “ You ain’t tyk- 
in’ this boat. We are!” 

He snatched Drake’s hand from the 
boat, and the crowd drew nearer. 

Stevens stood aloof, close to Mary, and 
his whole: aspect seemed to be one of in- 
difference so long as Mary was unmolested. 
He seemed to care little whether the men 
small-ganged Drake and beat him. 

There was something in Mary’s eyes 
which hinted that the blood of generations 
of master seamen might have much to do 
with her real sympathies. Ike slyly 
reached for his ax again, for there was 
blood in the men’s eyes. 

“ D’ye ’ear?” snarled Sims. 

“ Come on, bullies!” cried Tubbs, back- 
ing him up. “ Chuck the gal out, or bundle 
’er in, whichever—” 


So smoothly that it dazzled the eye, 
Drake stepped one pace backward, then 
one forward and sidewise, leaving Sims 


leaning on nothing. Swift as a cobra 
strikes, the captain’s left fist smashed 
against Tubbs’s shapeless nose, and his 
right swung home on Sims’s ear, raising a 
perfect cauliflower that appeared to leap 
into being like the magic mango of the 
Eastern conjurer. 

The two sailors pitched headlong to the 
sand, from which they scowled up at the 
skipper as if he had done something to be 
reproached for. The rest of the men looked 
startled, but lost none of their threatening 
aspect. They crowded forward. 

Stevens took Mary’s arm. 

“ Let’s float the boat and get clear,” he 
whispered. ‘It’s our last chance to get 
the boat. Come, steward!” 

“Leave him here?” cried Mary. 
“You’re insane! Get the ax, Ike!” 

Drake flashed her a smile. He was smil- 
ing into the angry faces before him. Jake 
Stevens darted a queer look of perplexity 
at her, but he came nearer compassing a 
real smile than he had done for many a 
day. There was something new in his at- 
titude when he took his hands from the 
boat and edged nearer the skipper. 


-_ 
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“Come, Mary!” said Drake, turning 
away from the crowd again. 

He glanced at Stevens, as if expecting 
more opposition. 
cautiously rising, never taking their eyes 
off Drake. Some of the men picked up 
rocks. Joe Bunting and his crew brought 
the other boat in dangerously near. 

“ T’ll take care of Mary, Captain Drake,” 
Stevens said gruffly. ‘ Mary’s coming 
with me!” He drew Mary’s arm inside 
his own, and looked down at her bent head. 
“ Aren’t you, lass?” 

Drake’s black eyes widened and his 
brows lifted, but his smile was unbroken. 

“Miss Manning is my passenger, Stev- 
ens. She goes to Batavia in my charge. 
Come, Mary!” 

“ Better get your ship afloat first!” 
growled Stevens, for Mary seemed inclined 
to obey the captain. 

“The ship lies at anchor, afloat,” said 
Drake, and moved toward the boat again. 

He waved to Joe Bunting to come in still 
nearer. As if that was the signal expected 
for an entirely different move, a volley of 
rocks flew out from the shore and crashed 
in and about. the boat. Little Joe’s red 
face swiftly turned redder, as blood poured 
from his eyebrows. Another oarsman 
dropped his oar, flipping smashed fingers. 

Drake never hesitated. He shouted an 
order to the boat to pull off out of reach. 
The rocks were still flying. Next, but so 
swiftly that it seemed all one action, he 
picked up Ike Saintly and heaved him into 
the grounded boat. Then he seized Mary 
and almost threw her in. 

“ You’d better get in and shove her clear, 
Stevens!” he snapped. 

Nothing more was said, but Jake Stev- 
ens’s red face was almost purple with 
shame, for he recognized the implied taunt. 
It was as plain as if spoken in so many 
words. He had shown no inclination to 
back up the skipper, even though he was 
not with the mutineers. Drake’s manner 
told him that, blazingly clearly. 

All happened in the space of a few 
breaths. Men still picked up rocks, and 
some hurled them after the receding boat. 
Joe Bunting’s wheezing voice could be 
heard abusing his mates for running away; 
but the two who could still handle their 
oars were not of the stuff he was made of. 
They were kindly disposed toward Drake, 
but had no relish for flying volcanic débris. 

It was Sims and Tubbs who started the 
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acceleration of the crisis. Blood trickled 
from the cauliflower ear, and made the 
crushed nose blossom like a rose. The 
beat was going off, under the frantic urge 
of Ike with a fourteen-foot steering oar. 

“ Better jump in and get clear yourself!” 
growled Stevens. 

There was no reason for anybody stay- 
ing there to face that gang of toughs. Jake 
Stevens had been the first to tell these 
same toughs, a little while ago, that they 
were worthless, yellow, no-account dogs; 
but he recognized murderous fury when he 
saw it, and they showed it now. 

A flying rock struck Drake on the breast, 
and he staggered. He reached inside the 
boat. Stevens believed he was about to 
shove off, but the skipper, knee-deep in the 
small surf, snatched up an oak stretcher 
and leaped back to the beach. 

“Those curs are going back to the ship!” 
he gritted. ‘“ They have probably killed 
Bunting!” 

Still not one word to hint that Stevens 
might lend a hand. 

Jake was seeing things. Another rock 
chipped Drake’s head, sending his cap high 
into the air. Then, with a snappy rush, the 
skipper was among the gang, fighting like 
a fiend with his oaken stave, while snarling 
ruffians closed in and beat at him with 
‘stones and driftwood. 

Then Jake shed the last shred of his 
reluctance. 

“‘ By God, Drake!” he shouted. “I hate 
you like hell, but you are a man! So am 
I, by the holy! Stand clear, you rats!” 

Head down, and spirting the sand up 
under his powerful stride, Jake Stevens 
plunged into the mélée, striking with hands 
= feet, snorting with every punch and 

ick. 

“Orontes! Orontes!” 

It was Green Point all over again. The 
cry shrilled out from Mary, who stood erect 
in the barely floating boat, beating Ike on 
the back and furiously bidding him to let 
her get to land. The steward kept her out 
of danger with all the desperation con- 
tained within his puny frame. She wres- 
tled for the oar, and frightened Ike with 
her strength. 

On the beach there seemed to be a hu- 
man anthill rumbling with imminent erup- 
tion. Drake went down under a blow from 
a rock slung in a ripped off shirt sleeve. It 
was Stevens who stood over him until he 
struggled to his feet again. Jake’s big body 
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and fighting blond head towered over the 
snarling gang like a beacon above hideous 
rocks. Then Drake’s dark head bobbed up 
beside him, bloody but buoyant. 

Mary was in a fever of excitement. Once 
more she saw the vision of a wild seacoast 
village, of the great long ships, dragon- 
bowed, of the tall blond viking who had 
dragged her by the hair, and of the darker, 
agile figure leaping from the hills toward 
the shore to her aid. 

When she saw that picture before, she 
had felt a doubt whether she cared which 
of those two triumphed; but now there was 
a different issue. Then they were to fight 
to the death for possession of her. Now 
they fought side by side in her defense. 
Every blow that fell upon blond head or 
black sent exquisite pain through her body. 
It was real. 

She saw Drake go down, and could have 
screamed. She saw Stevens stride over him 
and battle like a fury until he rose again, 
and she wanted to shriek a pean. She 
beat upon Ike until he became afraid of 
her and started to turn the boat. Clumsi- 
ly squattering in to shore came the other 
boat, with poor battered Joe Bunting curs- 
ing his reluctant mates on with shocking 





language. 
“Orontes! Orontes!” screamed Mary. 
“Hurry, Joe! Oh, get a move on, you 


wooden men!” 
Joe grinned cruelly behind his bloody 
mask, but he was doing his best. 
The fight on the beach suddenly took on 
a different aspect. Three of the deserters 
had had all they wanted, and were crawl- 
ing away, shaking aching heads. Tubbs 
cowered at Drake’s feet, his hands gripped 
tightly about his bruised jaw, blind and. 
weeping with defeated fury. Stevens 
gripped Sims by the neck with both hands, 
and was swaying him to and fro; and the 
look upon Jake’s battered face was horri- 
ble, because it was outwardly a laugh. 
Another of the gang crept farther away 
in terror, for Sims’s feet were leaving the 
ground. Sims choked desperately. One 
man, with more courage or less intelligence 
than his fellows, picked up a stone and 
raised it over Jake’s head. The only other 
ruffian remaining lifted a club of driftwood 
and aimed a finishing stroke at the bowed 
head of Drake. 
“Orontes! Orontes!” wheezed Joe 
Bunting at that moment, stumbling through 
the small surf, followed by two of his crew, 
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“ Orontes, an’ give ’em ’ell!” squealed 
Ike Saintly. 

He also sprang ashore, grabbing for his 
ax, emboldened by the advent of reénforce- 
ments. Mary was running up the beach, 
hampered by wet skirts, her blue eyes blaz- 
ing and her long hair flying. She held a 
sharp-pointed boat hook before her like a 
spear. She was transfigured. She was the 
long-haired woman of the wild seacoast vil- 
lage, but she knew now which of those 
heads, the blond or the black, meant most 
to her. 

She reached the fighting group when two 
blows seemed certain to fall at the same 
instant, and one only could be warded off. 
Drawing a deep breath, she thrust hard 
with her boat hook. The stone over Jake 
Stevens’s head fell harmlessly. The man 
who dropped it turned foolishly, to stare 
reproachfully at Mary, and slowly dropped 
to the beach with wide, gasping mouth and 
clutching hands at his side. 

The driftwood club over Drake’s head 
fell, but fell full upon the covered head of 
Tubbs, for Drake had turned to see whence 
came Ike’s fierce squeal of encouragement. 
The battle was over. Ike, with fine ferocity, 
glared around for foes, but there were none. 
His ax drank no red blood that day. Joe 
Bunting and his two mates panted hard 
from their efforts, willing enough, but too 
late. Their mere appearance frightened all 
fight out of the conscious mutineers. 

“ Round up the gang, Bunting, and take 
them aboard the ship,” ordered Drake. 
“Mary, we'll take the boat now.” He 
turned to Jake Stevens, with hand held out. 
“Thanks for your help, Stevens. Do I 
understand you are not returning to the 
ship?” 

Mary took Jake’s arm and dabbed at 
his bleeding face with her handkerchief. 
She answered, with blazing eyes and high 
color: 

“Tf Jake doesn’t, I won't!” . 

Drake raised his brows and smiled at her 
understandingly. 

“T see! But suppose Mr. Stevens pre- 
fers not to go to Batavia to face an inquiry 
for stranding my ship?” 

“Then I prefer not to, Captain Drake!” 
she retorted. 

Jake held his head very erect. There 
was amazing fire in his blue eyes. It 
matched the ocean deeps that glowed in 
Mary’s own for color, and far outshone 
them in glitter. There was a fire in Drake’s 
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eyes, too—a fire of admiration for a splen- 
did pair of old ocean’s children. 

“You think again, captain,” said Jake 
proudly. ‘“ That inquiry can’t do a thing 
to me but ruin me; but if you think I’m 
not man enough to face it, you’ve got the 
tarry end o’ tke stick. Come, lass!” 


XXXIIT 


Fart little Joe Bunting sat up in his stern 
sheets like a battle-scarred admiral. Be- 
side him sat his crew. In the bow perched 
Ike Saintly, holding his ax like a scepter. 

“‘ Make ’em work, the bloomin’ rotters!” 
wheezed Joe. 

The bad-looking gang who had followed 
Tubbs and Sims to their own discomfiture, 
now looking bad only by reason of their 
scars, toiled at the oars, and made confu- 
sion doubly confused because there were 
twice as many of them as there were oars. 

“Fust one as sojers, stooard, bust ’im 
over the callybash with yer chopper!” said 


Joe. 

On the beach Jake Stevens stood ready 
to hand Mary into the other boat. Drake 
was watching the laden craft, and his face 
had a curious expression. Had he not been 
so bruised and cut, his expression would 
have been simply a mixture of admiration, 
warm-hearted appreciation, and fun. 

There was fat little Joe Bunting, Drake’s 
very first acquaintance of all aboard the 
Orontes, for he could not count his first 
fleeting glimpse of Mary Manning as ac- 
quaintance. Joe was so proud of his job 
of jailer over the most cantankerous mem- 
bers of the forecastle crowd that he had 
bundled every man Jack of them aboard 
the boat, leaving not one pair of arms to 
pull an oar in the captain’s boat. More- 
over, he had been obliged to double bank 
every oar to make work for all. 

“ The damned loon’s taken every man!” 
exclaimed Jake Stevens. “Ahoy the boat! 
Bunting!” 

“‘Let ’em go,” said Drake, with a laugh 
of pure joy. “ We can handle this boat, 
I’m sure. I don’t want to waste any more 
time.” 

Jake Stevens put his shoulder to the 
stem, and they shoved the boat fairly afloat. 
Mary was already sitting at the yoke lines. 
They pulled easier and more strongly than 
the confused mob overmanning the other 
boat, and rapidly overtook it. 

The Orontes came into view, swinging to 
her coir hawser, her topsails hanging in the 
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gear; but Jake Stevens, rowing bow oar, 
facing Drake’s sturdy back and keeping 
time with his perfect stroke, was not look- 
ing around at the ship. He was sometimes 
glancing over Drake’s shoulder to catch 
Mary’s eye, but for the greater part of the 
time he was fixedly regarding Alden Tal- 
bot Drake himself. When at last they 
drew alongside the ship’s ladder, he just 
had to let go his breath. 

“Cap’n Drake,” he said, with a little 
constrained laugh, “I’ve said some hard 
things to you and against you. I’m not 
sure yet that I’d want to take any of ’em 
back; but I'll say this for you, as a broken 
man to the man that broke him—you’re the 
queerest hardcase skipper I ever sailed 
with!” 

Drake met Jake’s eye fairly, and smiled 
mysteriously. 

“Tm glad you think so. I hope to ham- 
mer home the proof to you,” he said, and 
stepped upon the ladder to give Mary his 
hand. “ Mary, I want a word with you 
before we get under way. I won’t keep 
you long.” 

The girl followed him into the saloon. 
Jake Stevens saw them go, and his face 
darkened, but he did not follow. He was 
still the ship’s nonentity, having no place 
and no rights. 

He was saved the chance of brooding. 
Much was happening on deck. The return 
of the boats had aroused the resting sea- 
men, and all hands were now busy. The 
officers and boys stood beside the open sail 
room door. They were staring aloft, and 
even Mr. Twining was grinning. 

Jake followed the direction of their eyes, 
and he grinned, too. At the rim of the 
maintop, one on either side, Herbert Oates 
and the doctor clung like monkeys. Mak- 
ing the most terror-inspiring faces and mo- 
tions at each other, they were both so 
heartily scared that they put up a dodging 
act that was screamingly comic. One of 
the apprentices, unable to keep the fun to 
himself, sidled up to Jake. 

“Mr. Adams opened the sail room, sir, 
to put the prisoners in, and Oates rushed 
out. He’d been forgotten. He jabbered 
about getting bitten by rats. He has been, 
too. He’s all chewed up; but he’s mad- 
dest because the doctor forgot to feed him 
since yesterday. Says he'll skoff the doc- 
tor’s liver. Oh, glory!” 

One handcuff dangled from Herbert’s 
right wrist. It had been unlocked to let 


him eat, and the careless cook was now 
paying in wholesome fright the penalty of 
his laziness, 

Jake Stevens saw that there was to be 
no tragedy up there. Twining was already 
herding his prisoners inside. Two sailors 
were halfway aloft on either side of the 
main rigging, to bring down the terrified 
terrors. Jake turned again to the poop. 

Presently Drake appeared, and the 
orders rang out for getting under way. 

Then Mary stood at the ladder head. 
She was rosy and bright-eyed. She avoid- 
ed Drake’s eye; but as she started to run 
down to where Jake awaited her, with stern 
question in his face, she flashed a swift 
glance toward the captain’s averted figure, 
and there was something of shy respect in 
the glance. 

“What’s the bad news, lass?” Jake 
demanded. 

“Oh, Jake!” she whispered, glancing 
quickly around. “TI can’t tell you. I’m 
not to; but—but, Jake, it’s unbelievable!” 


XXXIV 


Jor BuNTING led a boisterous chantey, 
with the gang yelling in chorus: 


“Ho, ’e got the ship afloat, though ’e’d on’y ’alf 
a crew! 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
An’ ’e ’ammered seven bells out o’ Sims an’ Tubby, 
too! 
Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 


The main upper topsail went aloft. No- 
body missed the imprisoned gang. Jake 
Stevens, standing at the break of the poop 
with Mary, wore an uneasy look, as if he 
wanted to jump in and help; but no one 
asked him to, and he would not admit that 
he ought to, particularly in view of Mary’s 
mysterious hint. 

When all six topsails were mastheaded, 
and the fore yards laid aback to cant the 
ship, a jib was started up the stay, and the 
full gang galloped around the capstan, reel- 
ing in the hawser. Joe Bunting refused to 
encourage laziness. Instead of starting one 
of the time-worn anchor chanteys, he made 
all hands run with the stamp-and-go chorus 
customarily used for a much lighter job: 

“Way, hay, up she rises! 
Way, hay, up she rises! 
Way, hay, up she rises, 
Early in the morning!” 


The ship was moving by the time the 
anchor came underfoot. Then a turn taken 
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in time ripped the light hook out of the 
ground, and a short gallop brought it up 
to the bows. The Orontes was on her way 
to Batavia. 

Ike Saintly kicked the doctor out of his 
pantry first thing. Then he burned some 
sugar. Herbert Oates was there with him, 
much. to Ike’s disgust; but Mary had 
brought him. 

“I gits shut of a dirty slush cat, miss, 
an’ ’ere you asks me to take in a bloomin’ 
murderer!” Ike protested, looking fiercely 
at the sheepish Oates and carefully moving 
some cutlery out of reach. Mary smiled at 
him, and patted him on the back. 

“ We have been talking about it, Ike. I 
know you'll do this for me—let Oates help 
you until we get into port. The captain 
doesn’t want him to be shut in with those 
bad men, and'the other men don’t want 
him forward. Come with me, and I'll tell 
you about it.” 

She drew Ike into the saloon by a. shirt 
sleeve, holding one finger to her red lips, 
and making the little cockney glow with 
the feeling that she was confiding in him. 
Then she told him, in a vibrant whisper, 
that Captain Drake, the officers, and her- 
self had decided that Herbert had been 
badgered into desperation, and had killed 
Tony in sheer terror. He was in the log, 
and that could not be helped; but they all 
felt sorry for the poor creature. If Ike 
would help, and would keep silent about it 
afterward, they would give Herbert a 
chance to run the moment the ship docked. 

Ike thrilled. He was being made the 
prime conspirator in a plot that was mighti- 
ly after his own heart. Mary gave him 
some money to pass on to Herbert, and 
from that moment Oates was as safe as 
cockney cunning could make him. 

Mary did not think it necessary to tell 
Ike Saintly every bit of the discussion that 
had gone on regarding Herbert Oates. 
Herbert had not only killed Tony, but had 
grievously wounded Jake Stevens, too, 
when Jake was first officer of the ship. 
Jake had to be consulted. It was no use 
letting Herbert escape, only to be dragged 
back because Jake brought a serious charge 
against him; so Mary had been told to get 
Jake’s views. 

“ Hell!” grinned Jake, to her question. 
“Me want to see him swing? Not in this 
world, girl! If he hadn’t stuck that knife 
into my gizzard, how would I ever have 
known that you—” 
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Always an intoxicating fragrance clung 
to Mary. Jake had felt his nostrils quiver 
to it many times, but he had always been 
forced to restrain himself. Now he felt 
under no such restraint, although he still 
had to go and face the skipper. He reached 
out to clasp Mary, but she eluded him with 
a light laugh, and ran up the ladder to re- 
port his opinion. Then the decision was 
made, and she carried it first to Herbert 
and then to Ike. 


Alden Drake remained aloof for hours 
while the ship sailed smoothly through the 
glittering waters of the sunlit straits, with 
Java looming gray to starboard. The sea 
was dotted with craft of all types, from 
large steamers and fine creations like the 
Orontes to little native produce boats. 
This was the gateway to the East. 

Mary sat on the skylight, working at her 
sheepskin and swinging an impatient foot. 
Drake had asked her to stay there, and 
she did; but Jake Stevens still had to re- 
main down on the main deck, belonging to 
neither end of the ship, a nobody. 

She began to feel irritable. She felt that 
once more there was something tremendous 
hanging over her head; but since Drake 
had given her a certain hint, she could not, 
without utterly disbelieving him, feel that 
it would be to her harm. The feeling of 
portent was nothing like that other feeling 
that had made the voyage through the In- 
dian Ocean a horror. 

As she sat there, humming little snatches 
of “‘ Maimuna ” now and then, her thoughts 
ran away with her. She reviewed her ex- 
periences from the moment when she had 
felt sorry for the stowaway hurled into the 
dock. The warm red deepened in her 
cheeks as she recalled the evenings spent 
with Alden Drake. Things had gone far 
then. She had heard him say that he loved 
her. She had called him “ Alden,” and he 
+ called her “ Mary.” He had kissed 

er. 

Anything might have happened at that 
time; but later, in command of the ship, 
he had so utterly changed! She had speed- 
ily become convinced that he was of an- 
other world than hers. He was a complete 
sailor, without doubt. Her father was no 
finer. 

She doubted very much if Jake Stevens 
would ever rise to Drake’s level, even as a 
shipmaster; but of one thing she was as 


“sure as she was that she breathed—Alden 


















Drake might be the finer gentleman, and 
even the more finished seaman, but he 
could not thrill her heart as could the 
strong, hot-blooded viking of her day- 
dreams. She buried her face in the silky 
fleece and crooned to it. 

Drake glanced at her often. He saw the 
glorious color light her face. He saw the 
deeps of old ocean glow in her blue eyes, 
and the gold of the Java sunlight glisten in 
her hair. She had never seemed so fair. 
He smiled when she buried her face in the 
sheepskin. 

He walked a short course from the taff- 
rail to abreast of the mizzen rigging, puff- 
ing slowly and luxuriously at his blackened 
old brier pipe. He, too, saw things in re- 
trospect. One vivid picture that would not 
fade was the picture of Mary and Stevens 
standing side by side on the island shore, 
looking him in the face and asking no fa- 
vors for Jake. — 

“T have done nothing good, for all my 
good intent,” Drake mused. “I’ve had 
nothing but uneasiness and trouble since I 
pulled off what seemed to be a splendid 
coup. All I have done is to use my money 
to make men my playthings. If Stevens 
hates: me—good Lord, why shouldn’t he? 
At this moment, for all he knows, he’s a 
ruined man, and all to gratify my infernal 
vanity. All his life he has followed the 
bitterest road there is, to achieve command. 
Then I buy him out of his first command, 
and—”’ 

In spite of his self-reproachful thoughts, 
Drake had to stop and smile softly at the 
girl on the skylight. 

“TI might have robbed him of his pre- 
destined mate without giving him a thought. 
Lord, what a couple they’ll make! And 
I dared to think that I was fit to father her 
young sea lions!” 

He smiled again, and the smile grew to 
a-gentle laugh. Not an hour ago he had 
spoken to Mary regarding those evenings 
in Cape Town. He wanted to do the right 
thing as he saw it. They had been very 
warm friends. There had even been talk 
of hearts and flowers, and a hint of little 
hands. 

He need have been under no apprehen- 
sion. What she told him in a few brief, 
biting sentences had shown him quite a lot 
of faults that he had not suspected he pos- 
sessed. What she told him had not only 
decided him once for all that he belonged 
ashore, and not at sea, for all that he loved 
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it; it had decided him that perhaps great 
wealth might be used to better advantage 
than merely to buy privilege and power. 

So strong was the memory of her ar- 
raignment that Drake started as if to go 
to her. He had told her that he would see 
Jake Stevens at six o’clock. He wanted to 
wait; but the impulse almost spoiled his 
resolution. He was impatient to talk to 
Stevens. 

As if to save him from making a premia- 
ture step, little Ike Saintly came to him 
with an air of great mystery, glancing cau- 
tiously at Mary. They whispered together 
for a moment, and then Ike stole below 
again. Drake had asked Mary to remain 
on deck until he called Stevens up. She 
had agreed without a thought about rea- 
sons; but Ike knew that she was not sup- 
posed to be let into his secret just yet. 
Hence his mysterious actions. 

In the waist of the ship Jake Stevens 
smoked and waited. So far as he knew, six 
o’clock was to be his zero hour. Certainly 
Mary had hinted at something not alto- 
gether bad, but she had said that it was 
unbelievable. He could believe that some- 
thing good might happen to her, but there 
was little to hope for in his own case. He 
had committed a grievous fault, and he 
would have to pay. 

That thought aroused all his grievances 
against Drake, and they were many. Sure- 
ly he had a right to hate Alden Drake, with 
his money, and his gentility, and his ac- 
cursed insolence! 

“He robbed me of my ship, he’s bound 
to break me, but, by the holy hokum, he 
came a cropper over my woman!” Jake 
grinned, and punched a huge fist into an 
open palm. ‘“ By all the little pink cherubs 
in hell, he wasn’t the man for Mary!” 

Another whimsical thought came to him. 
His rugged face brightened up as if the 
dark soul of him were coming into the 
light. 

“‘ Mag’s fancy man, somebody said! Tl 
tell that to Mary!” 

His face clouded again, but only for an 
instant. He had been told that he would 
be called aft to see the skipper at six 
o’clock. Presumably he was to be given a 
chance to beg for mercy. He might be 
offered a chance to assure himself a lighter 
sentence in regard to the stranding of the 
ship, at a price. That price could only be 
his pride. 

“Not if I have to go boson of a pig 
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boat!” he gritted. ‘I made a mistake, but 
I can pay. He’s tried to buy a fine ship 
and all the men’s souls aboard of her. He’ll 
pay, too! He'll hate himself yet!” 


XXXV 


On the fore hatch the crew were over- 
hauling ditty boxes, getting out shore 
clothes, having a field day generally, and 
airing their sea chests. They had worked 
léyally and well. They were allowed plenty 
of leisure now, outside of essential ship 
work, 

They were to have a singsong at four 
bells. The old man had told Bill Gadgett 
that he was sending along some grog, and 
wanted them to drink the health of the cap- 
tain and passengers. The thought of grog 
alone would have started a singsong, with- 
out the natural elation over getting the 
ship afloat, and over the promise of extra 
pay that had trickled forward by the magic 
telegraph of- the forecastle. 

Joe Bunting sorted over a lot of photos 
of lightsome loves. 

“Ere, Nick, that’s Mag Parrot. Reg’- 
lar lot, she is,” he said, holding up a pic- 
ture. “I interduced the old man to ’er. 
Blimy, I did! What the ’ell you larfin’ at, 
you dish-nosed ape?” 

“Vou was purty ’ot when you done that, 
Joe,” grinned Nick. 

“Yes, an’ I never ’ad time to git cool 
since!” retorted Joe, with a whimsical 
grimace. 

“ Chuck us over a trowsies button, some- 
body,” pleaded a young sailor who sported 
a glorious black eye, and who had been in 
Joe’s boat. 

The young Swede sat apart, neither sew- 
ing nor overhauling. His eyes were dreamy 
as he pressed softly upon his concertina. 
He, too, had memories. He was playing 
“ Maimuna.” 

Bill Gadgett sat smoking with Sails and 
Chips. He was telling them how he would 
have gone about getting the ship afloat. 
They listened to him indulgently. They 
smoked, he talked. There is always that 
combination in a sailing ship. It is quite 
harmless. 

Two apprentices said insulting things to 
the doctor. He had been warned, after 
being carried down from aloft, that any 
further outbreak of apparent insanity would 
be treated as real madness, and would send 

him to the lunatic asylum. To pile his bur- 
dens up to the last straw, Ike had fastened 
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one of the main deck saloon doors open, 
and was passing back and forth between 
galley and saloon like a busy, buzzing wasp.. 

Six o'clock dragged around. As the bells 
were struck, Drake stepped over to where 
Mary sat, and Jake Stevens came up the 
ladder, head erect, facing the music. 

Stevens stood before Drake in the gath- 
ering dusk of the swift tropic night, saying 
nothing. Mary felt a momentary sense of 
chill, for the silence seemed overlong; but 
the cool, calm voice of the skipper soon 
drove away the chill. 

“ Mr. Stevens,” Drake began, “I don’t 
want to dig up a lot of old troubles. I 
think the quickest way is the best. I want 
to say first, to you and Mary, that I have 
held an inquiry into the stranding of the 
Orontes, and have found myself guilty.” 

**'You’ve what?” gasped Jake. 

Mary pressed his arm warningly. For- 
ward, Bill Gadgett was mixing the grog. 
The concertina’s tune increased in volume. 
A voice faltered into song. 

A blackness like satin had fallen over the 
straits, dotted below with the winking lights 
of vessels, and above with heaven’s supreme 
display of jewels. Every piece of the ship’s 
towering fabric lent a note to the orchestral 
harmony of crooning breeze and rippling 
sea. There was an unusual tinkle of glass 
and silver to be heard through the open 
skylight. There was ample time for all 
these voices of the perfect night to be heard 
before Drake continued: 

“T have decided that whatever ill has 
happened to the ship, or to her people, has 
been directly due to my pursuit of a fad. 
As I see it now, it meant only sport to me, 
but something far more serious to others.” 

Jake stood dumb. He could feel Mary’s 
hand trembling on his arm. Forward, the 
concertina stopped, and Bill Gadgett 
bawled, so that all might hear: 

“‘ Stand up, you lubbers! Health to the 
captain and ’is passengers! ” 

There was a silence, and then came three 
awkward, embarrassed cheers. The con- 
certina started up again, and a song was 
volleyed forth with all the steam of rum- 
tickled throats. 

Drake paused while the cheers went up, 
and then went on: 

“So, to get to the gist of this business, 
Mr. Stevens, I did not enter the stranding 
in the log. I am owner, as well as master, 
and I shall not enter it unless my officers 
insist.” 















“Do you mean you won’t make any—” 
Jake stammered. 

“Let me finish, please,” Drake cut in. 
“There is another matter. A word will 
dismiss it. Mary is your woman, Stevens. 
She always was. I did you a wrong there; 
but if you had heard what she told me a 
while ago, you would feel that I had been 
properly punished.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. 

The darkness was kind to her. Darkness 
also hid Jake’s open mouth and astounded 
eyes. 

“ Now I shan’t reinstate you as mate, 
Mr. Stevens.” Jake’s figure stiffened. Here 
at last was the meat. All the rest had been 
vapor—words, ‘“ Because it is not permis- 
sible for the mate of a sailing ship to have 
his wife aboard.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. 

“So you will remain a passenger a little 
longer,” said Drake, and the kindly dark- 
ness cloaked his broad grin. ‘“ You see, if 
I were to put you back in command of the 
ship, you couldn’t perform your own mar- 
riage ceremony, could you? Now, if you 
will both come into the saloon with me, I'll 
call Mr. Twining as a witness, and make of 
two fine people a perfect pair.” 

“ Just a minute, Captain Drake!” said 
Jake Stevens, just a bit chokily. ‘“ Are you 
having some more fun with me, or—” 

“T’m having fun, certainly. I hope you 
will see the fun of it, too, Stevens. Come 
along!” 

They entered the saloon. Mary’s big 
blue eyes opened like sea pansies. Ike had 
dressed Herbert in a white jacket, and the 
two men stood at attention beside a table 
laid out as if for a feast to royalty. Twin- 
ing stood outside his cabin door, grinning 
as if he knew something about it. 

There was a bouquet beside one plate. 
Mary stared hard before she recognized 
the flowers as belonging to some of her 
hats; but she smiled at the joke. Drake 
was grinning, with a prayer book in his 
hand, and she could afford to smile. 

“Come, children!” the skipper said. 
“The feast awaits. Let us tuck this long 
splice. I never expected to be at your 
wedding, Jake. Now look at me!” 

The marriage service, as performed by a 
shipmaster, is a brief passage of words. 
With the least possible delay Captain Al- 
den Talbot Drake pronounced Jake Stevens 
and Mary Manning man and wife. He 
kissed the bride, and laughed at her blushes. 


WIDE WATERS 





He placed her at the right hand of his . 
own chair, and then stood aside with that 
sunny, youthful, whimsical smile that natu- 
rally belonged to him. Jake Stevens stood 
by, smiling, but as if not sure that he was 
invited. Drake laid a hand on the back 
of the chair at the head of the table. 

“ Captain Stevens, won’t you be seated?” 
he said. 

Mary sprang up with a cry. Stevens 
stood as if shot. Twining had not expected 
that. Only Drake continued to smile. © 

“Oh, do you mean—is Jake to—what 
do you mean?” stammered Mary, her face 
alight with something which forever con- 
vinced Alden Drake of the happiness to be 
got out of a decent deed well done. 

“Tf Captain Stevens will take his seat, 
and let us begin on the wedding supper, 
perhaps you will not embarrass me with so 
many. questions. Sit down, Twining. I 
want you to relieve Adams before all the 
color has gone out of Mrs. Stevens’s face.” 


Forward, the grog had gone around gen- 
erously. The men started a dance. Then 
Joe Bunting ordered silence, and took it 
upon himself to bellow a toast which roared 
~: through the saloon ports to the wedding 
east. 

“Shut yer bloomin’ yappers a minute! 
’Ere’s a toast, an’ any bloke as don’t hooray 
his loudest, it’s me an’ ’im for it! To the 
very finest couple what Gawd ever put 
breath in—the old man an’ Miss Mary!” 

The fore deck was thunderous for a mo- 
ment, and then the music started again. 
Twining relieved young Adams, who was 
not in the secret. 

“Mr. Adams, Captain and Mrs. Stevens 
desire your company for the rest of the 
supper,” said Drake, with a twinkle. 

Many meals had been eaten in that sa- 
loon. Drake had seen young Mr. Adams 
eat a few; but he never saw him eat so 
little, or look about him so much, as now. 

Jake seemed to be still a little uncertain. 
Drake went off on deck, leaving the bridal 
pair to recover their balance. 


Jake Stevens had always been a good 
sailorman. He stayed but briefly at the 
table after Drake left. His ship was in 
Sunda Straits, near her port. It was night, 
and the master’s place was on deck. 

Drake stood at the rail, smoking his com- 
fortable old pipe. The singsong was pro- 
gressing gloriously. Young Adams came 
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on deck, and ran to swap amazement with 
Twining. Stevens and Mary came up more 
slowly. In the dim companionway Jake 
tenderly wrapped a shawl around Mary’s 
shoulders. She gazed up at him shyly. 
The sweet fragrance of her enveloped him. 
There was no reason for restraint. He 
gathered her in his arms and crushed her 
hungrily to him. 

Drake moved a bit farther forward. For 
a moment the smoke puffed from his pipe 
jerkily. Somewhere in the darkness, for- 
ward, a sailor began to sing the familiar air 
of “ Maimuna.” 

Stevens came out of the companionway, 
and placed Mary near Drake at the rail. 
She held Jake’s arm, but he gently removed 
her hand. 

“T must look after my ship, lass,” he 
said, and walked away aft. 

Drake chuckled. She turned quickly. 
- Then she,. too, laughed—a silvery, happy 
laugh. = 

“A shipmaster’s loss is a passenger’s 
gain, Mrs. Stevens,” Drake said, drawing 
her nearer to him. 

“ You’re not to call me that!” she said. 

“ Very well, Mary!” 

Drake was still enjoying some tremen- 
dous piece of humor that was yet to be 


THE END 
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given out. He pressed her arm and put 
his head down to her ear. He knew the 
new bridegroom would be looking, and he 
could not resist placing one little tax upon 
Jake’s composure. 

“T have a secret for you, Mary,” he 
whispered. ‘“ Don’t jump like that! It 
looks guilty. I really ought to have told 
you both at the table, but you know I 
never do the expected thing. I think a 
bride ought to have some secrets, don’t 
you? Of course you do. Listen! I’m go- 
ing to give you a little wedding present, as 
soon as we get ashore. I shall make over 
to you a one-quarter share in the Orontes, 
and—” 
“Qh!” gasped Mary. “Oh, Alden!” 

She pulled his head down farther, and 
kissed him on the lips, right in full view 
of her puzzled and startled husband. 

“ And,” continued Drake, “ there will be 
a one-quarter share for little Jake, and an- 
other for little Mary, and maybe another 
for little Alden.” 

But Mary had left him. She cared 
nothing for captain’s orders. Captain Jake 
Stevens was overwhelmed by a blushing, 
moist-eyed bride who simply must blab out 
her secret though all the shipping in the 
straits might come crashing aboard. 





THE INFERIOR ANIMAL 


THE man was proud, and his laugh was loud, 
And the jewel in his scarf was rare; 


His stocks were sound, and his waist was round, 
And his shoulders were stanch and square. 
Waiters and women kotowed to him; 

Bankers and bootleggers bowed to him; 
His dog’s cool muzzle slipped into his glove, 
But he answered the beast with a slap and a shove; 


Yet the dog loved on, as a dog can love. 


The man was whipped and the man was stripped, 
And his gold and gauds were gone; 


And the world went by with a smile or sigh, 
As it shuffled him on and on. 
She of the supple slenderness 
Winced at the touch of his tenderness; 
But the dog was a dog, so he humbly crept 
And he licked the feet of the man who slept, 
- Till the proud man woke—and the proud man wept! 
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